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® HE THIRD INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS, which, was held at 
Madras, during the last week of the year 1887, was not inaptly described, 
by one of the speakers thereat, as “ The Soundest Triumph of British 
Administration, and a Crown of Glory to the British Nation.” 

Exaggerated as these expressions may, at first, appear to those little con¬ 
versant with the rule of the British in the East, a merely superficial examination of 
the circumstances of the case will show that this wonderful assemblage was, indeed, 
all that India’s veteran statesman claimed for it, in the memorable words that we 
have adopted as the motto of this article. 

Little more than one hundred years ago, when the British first came prac¬ 
tically as a growing power on the scene, the entire country was sub-divided into in¬ 
numerable warring clans and principalities, separated even less by physical obstacles, 
though these were great, than by mutual misconceptions and distrust. Here and 
there, from time to time, a more astute or able leader enabled this or that state to 
overflow and absorb its neighbours; to be in its turn broken up by internal dis¬ 
sensions or external foes; and so, from year to year, despite occasional oases of com¬ 
parative peace and order, the tide of anarchy surged ceaselessly from North to South, 
from East to West, obliterating all the ancient landmarks of art and culture. There 
was little security for life or property. There were scarcely any means of commu¬ 
nication between comparatively close neighbours, and men starting on pilgrimages to 
shrines a few hundreds of miles distant, made all their dispositions, as though on their 
death-beds, ere they parted, too often for ever, from their weeping families. Lands 
were falling out of cultivation, the great hydraulic works of past generations were 
crumbling into disrepair, and a cloud of ignorance, black hopeless ignorance, was 
settling heavily, like a blight, upon the entire country. 

It had not always been thus. India had had brighter days, dim tra¬ 
ditions of whose glorias still clung round her people’s hearts, but the country had 
disintegrated. It would be of no avail to question now how far the persistent and 
exclusive devotion of the intellect of the country, through long ages, to quietism and 
esotericism, and how far other causes had contributed to this result, suffice it that the 
India of the time we speak of no more resembled the-India of the days of her glory, 
than does the crumbling, though still glittering debris , the adamantine granite 
peak it once combined to constitute. 

And now, after a century of British rule in some parts, after less than 
half that period in others, what do ? A mighty assemblage of men, 
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gathered from every part of this vast continent, an assemblage, such as India’s 
proudest days never witnessed—an assemblage rendered possible, primarily, only 
by British Railways, Post Offices and Telegraphs, and by the profound peace enjoyed 
under British rule—an assemblage, composed of men of every race, of every creed, 
of every community that, in the aggregate, compose the population of India— 
men chosen by their fellows, to represent their views, and gathered in one spot and 
beneath the roof of one vast Hall; gathered together at great personal sacrifice and 
much expense to discuss, in one common language, and that language English, 
matters not relating to their own petty, private, or sectional interests, but to the 
welfare of the entire country and the whole body of their fellow-countrymen. 
British education and British literature instinct with the highest principles of civil 
and religious liberty; British history and the examples of Britain’s noblest sons, 
these, the grandest gifts ever bestowed by conquerors on a subject nation, poured 
with an unselfish hand into the minds of a noble though fallen people, alone rendered 
this great Congress a possibility. Where but a few brief decades ago, ignorance alike 
of the rights and duties of citizens had reigned supreme, there a keen and growing 
appreciation of both had been substituted. The mutual hatred and scorn of rival 
creeds and clans, which rendered all contact but as enemies impossible, had been 
replaced by tolerance, a willingness to co-operate and a growing sense of brotherhood. 
'An exclusive devotion to family' interests had been tempered by public-spirit 
and a wider sense of duty; and through the fading mists of local and sectarian 
prejudices, the outlines of a new-born nationality had become clearly distinguishable. 

All this has been the work of British rule, and all that this has, thus far, 
accomplished towards the Political regeneration of this vast empire was, as it 
were, focussed in the assemblage that Madras has just witnessed, and it was, 
therefore, with equal truth and appreciative insight that the Nestor of Indian 
statesmen deliberately declared the Congress to be “The Soundest Triumph of 
British Administration, and a Crown or Glory to the British Nation.” 

Compared with the Congress of 1886, this last Congress was more 
numerously attended, was more thoroughly representative and national in its 
character, and by the still more widely spread interest tbat it awakened throughout 
the empire, the more systematic manner in which all its arrangements and 
proceedings were conducted, and,—above all—by the cordial support which it 
received from high class English papers in every Presidency,* gave abundant 
proof of the great increase in the vitality of the movement, of which it is one 
outward and visible sign. Indeed, what in 1885 was little more than an experi¬ 
ment, in 1887 bore every appearance of having become a permanent National 
Institution. 

As this paper will necessarily be read by many who know but little of the 
India of to-day, it may be well to explain that the objects of the National movement, 
of which the Congress is one, and at the moment, the most prominent and tangible 
outcome, are threefold; the fusion into one national whole of all the different and, 
till recently, discordant elements that constitute the population of India j the 
gradual regeneration along all lines, mental, moral, social, and political, of the 

* The Bombay Gazette, (Bombay) ; The Mail, (Madras) ; The Daily News ; The Statesman, (Calcutta) ; ic. 




nation thus evolved; and the consolidation of the union between England and 
India, by securing the modification of such of its conditions as may be unjust or 
injurious to the latter country. 

A persistent and ungenerous effort has been made by a certain section of 
the Anglo-Indian community, chiefly consisting of officials, and by the few news¬ 
papers* that are their mouth-pieces, to misrepresent the aims and objects of the 
national party and affix to them the stigma of disloyalty, because, in their public 
or political work (their work on other lines is necessarily more private in its 
character), they, naturally enough, devote more of their energies to pointing out 
and endeavouring to secure the reform of what is faulty in the existing adminis¬ 
tration, than to the more pleasing but profitless occupation of lauding its many un¬ 
doubted merits; and, since the Calcutta correspondent of the London Times, from 
whose telegrams the British public appears to learn most of what little it hears of 
India, is a conspicuous member of this party and evinces as little regard for facts in 
his messages to England, as others of the clique do in their utterances here, it may 
be right to make it quite clear that, from the very conditions of the case, loyalty to 
the British crown and British Government, is necessarily the basis and guiding 
principle of the national party. 

Broadly speaking, the leaders of the national party include the entire 
culture, their followers the entire intelligence of the country. There are, no doubt, 
a very few educated men of strongly conservative tendencies, who hold aloof because 
the thing is new, and a considerable number of half-educated selfish men who take 
no part in the movement, hoping thereby to ingratiate themselves with the official 
class; others there are, not a few, the advantage of whose overt co-operation is 
denied their country by reason of their official positions; but, broadly speaking, 
the national party embodies the entire culture and intelligence of the empire. Now, 
this culture is the direct offspring of the union with Great Britain, and Great 
Britain is, to all who share this culture, the parent of all that, to them, makes life 
worth living. From the conditions of the case, therefore, they are necessarily 
loyal to the backbone—they could only be disloyal, if the British Government were 
a very bad Government. 

Mr. Budrudin Tyabji (till recently a member of the Bombay Council and 
President of this late Congress) put this point clearly in his inaugural address. 
He said:— 

“ No, gentlemen, let our opponents say what they please, we, the educated natives, by the 
mere force of our education, must be the best appreciators of the blessings of a civilized and 
enlightened Government, and, therefore, in our own interests, the best and staunchest supporters of 
the British Government in India. ( Applause .) But, gentlemen, do those who thus charge us with 
d; loyalty, stop, for a moment, to consider the full meaning and effect of their argument,—do they 
r< ilize the full import and significance of the assertion they make F Do they understand that in 
cl arging us with disloyalty they are in reality condemning and denouncing the very Government, 
w ich it is their xntention to support p (Sear, hear, loud and continued applause .) For, gentlemen, 

_ Englishman, ( Calcutta ); The Pioneer, ( Allahabad ) ; The Civil and Military Gazette, (Lahore) ; and 

i*>q Vr 8 1 , * n “’ a - (Bombay). —One of the speakers at the Congress, Malik Bhugwsndas, of Dera Ismail Khan. (Page 
LZ8 of Detailed Report I very neatly characterized these objecting journals. He said :— 

.. There is no doubt now, as to this Congress being truly representative of the entire country and, though 
t ertair Anglo-Indian papers may still make a great show of disputing this point, their position is just like that of 
a certain class or barristers, who, well knowing that they have no case, still, to please their clients, storm and bluster 
as it they were sure of gaining their cause and abuse and affect to despise the other side, well knowing, that the 
jatte^aro sore to win. It 11 not the best kind of barristers who do this, but, neither are our opponents the best kind of 
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when they say that the educated natives of India are disloyal, what does it mean ? It means "this • 
that iu the opinion of the educated natives,—that, is to say, of all the m§n of light and leading, all 
those who have received a sound, liberal, and enlightened education, all those who are acquainted 
with the history of their own country, and with the nature of the present and past Governments, 
that in the opinion of all these—the English Government is so bad, that it has deserved to forfeit the 
confidence and the loyalty of the thinking-part of the population, (Hear, hear, and applause.) Now, 
gentlemen, is it conceivable that a more frightful and unjust condemnation of the British Govern¬ 
ment can be pronounced than is implied in this charge of disloyalty against the educated natives of 
India ? Gentlemen, if this charge were brought by some bitter enemies of Great Britain, if it were 
brought by the Russians,—for example—I could understand it. (Hear, hear.) But it is almost 
beyond my comprehension that it should come not from enemies, but from the supposed friends of 
the British Government, (loud laughter, and hear, hear,) not from the Russians, but from Englishmen 
(hear, hear) who, presumably, want, not to destroy, but to support their Government! I say it 
surpasses my comprehension. (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, just consider for a moment the effect 
of this reckless allegation upon the uneducated millions of the inhabitants of this country, upon the 
hordes of the Russians in the North, and upon the enlightened nations of Europe ! I say, there¬ 
fore, that the conduct of those who thus recklessly charge us with disloyalty resembles the conduct 
of the “ foolish woodman” who was lopping off the very branch of the tree upon which he was 
standing, (hear, hear, loud applause and loud laughter-), unconscious that the destruction of the branch 
meant the destruction of himself. (Applause and laughter.) 

Naturally, the more highly educated class have gathered round them, by 
the mere force of mental superiority, nearly the whole of the more intelligent though 
little educated classes, and the party thus formed in pursuance of their fundamental 
objects are gradually leavening the ignorant masses with (to say nothing of work 
on other lines) a sound and healthy, if rudimentary, political education, and, week 
by week, are adding thousands to their own party, and to the supporters of British 
rule. Every man who, with understanding, joins the movement, is one less possible 
enemy in any crisis, to Great Britain. It is the National Party who are the true 
British Party; those who recklessly denounce it and wantonly misrepresent it, the 
real traitors to our common Queen and country. 

Now, the objects with which the Congress, primarily a political body, 
though calculated indirectly to subserve other purposes, was started by the 
National Party may be divined from a consideration of that party’s threefold 
objects, already set forth. 

The Congress was intended to bring face to face, andmakethoroughly known 
to each other all the men of light and leading of all portions of the empire. Thus far, 
there had been much correspondence, and, here and there, a single leader from one 
province, on his way to Europe, or in the course of travel, found his way to the 
capital of another province, and there made the acquaintance of some of its leaders. 
But it was now intended to bring all such yearly together and establish the closer 
bonds of personal friendship between all the most earnest and eminent labourers in 
the work of India’s political regeneration. 

Of course, it was not overlooked that in this way would also be brought 
together men, equally or even more interested, in other branches of the national 
regeneration, and that these would equally profit indirectly from these gatherings ; 
and that in conjunction with, though distinct from them, conferences, of groups 
of co-religionists or co-workers in the same branches thus met together, 
* would be held and some advance thus secured in all directions. But the primary 
and avowed objects are political, in the broadest sense of the word, and with these 
only, and not with the incidental advantages it brought in its train bo other branches 
of the work, is it now proposed to deal. 
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Further, the Congress was intended to enable all interested in public 
questions to supplement their knowledge and corroct their views in the light of the 
information possessed and the opinions held by others, equally interested. 

It was intended to eliminate provincial jealousies, prejudices, and mis¬ 
conceptions, by close personal intercourse, not only from the minds of the members 
of the Congress itself, but from those of the leading inhabitants, and, so far as might 
be, the people generally, of all the Presidencies and provinces, in each of which it 
was arranged that the Congress should in turn assemble. 

> 

It was intended to exorcise sectarian and class antipathies by associating 
in one common work, for the common good, leading professors of all creeds, and 
leading members of all sects and classes. 

It was intended—as no such gatherings could be accomplished, except at 
considerable cost in money, time, and personal convenience, not only to the members 
of the party in the province in which the assemblage took place, who were to act as 
hosts, but to all the members of the Congress delegated from other provinces, who 
had from one to two thousand miles to travel—to habituate all to personal sacrifices 
for the common good. 

It was intended by concentrating the most strenuous efforts on great 
national questions, and diminishing the absorption in local or purely selfish 
interests, to foster a wider altruism and a more genuine public spirit. 

It was intended to educate all who took part in it, not merely in the arts 
of public-speaking and debate, developing the faculty of thinking out clearly opinions, 
and expressing them lucidly to others, not merely in habits of accuracy and research, 
but in the practice of self-control, moderation, and a willingness to give and 
take; to educate them, in fact, into wliat, but for the miserable displays of recent 
times, might fitly have been termed a genuine Parliamentary frame of mind 

It was intended to familiarise the country with the methods and working 
of Representative Institutions, on a large scale, and thus, as this familiarity grew” 
to demonstrate to the Government and People of England, that India was already 
ripe for some measure of those Institutions to which the entire intelligence of 
the country so earnestly aspires. 

It was intended to unify public opinion by the interfusion of the views 
held by all classes in all the various provinces, and eliminating matters sectional 
and provincial, to arrive at definite and unanimous conclusions on all truly national 
questions, anct press these conclusions on the Government, not in the spirit of an 
opposition, but rather as amici curiae. 

It was intended to widen the basis of the National Party, the party of 
Progress and Ord^r, the British Party in the truest sense of the word, until it. 
became absolutely co-extensive with the entire population of the Empire, not solely 
by the awakening of the masses, that follows in each province its assemblage there, 
but by the missionary labours of all the members of the Congress, throughout the 
year, who, in and near their homes, as Standing Congress Committees and Sub- 
Committees, by lectures, public meetings, and the distribution of tens of thousands 

7 
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of simple tracts* in the local vernaculars, were expected to spread from mind to 
mind an elementary knowledge of the burning political questions of the day, and 
generally of the rights and duties of all good citizens of a civilized state. 

It is to the eternal honour , alike of England, the beneficent teacher, and 
India, the docile pupil, that at the close of this the 3rd Congress, we are m a position 
to assert that there is not one of these objects that has not been already partially 
achieved, and not one single one of them, of which the perfect accomplishment, in 
a, not distant future, does not appear to be, humanly-speaking, certain. 

But numerous and wide-reaching as the objects of the Congress, the more 
important of which we have now indicated, unquestionably are, “ the carping crew of 
narrow- brains” unable to find fault with what the Congress does, has never ceased to 
revile it for not aiming at something mom. Boldly has the Congress taken the Ossa 
of PoliticalReformuponits shoulders, but this fault-finding party, who themselves will 
not extend a finger to lighten the burthens of the country, find no words, it would seem, 
too bitter in which to denounce it for not piling the Pelion of Social Reform also on its 
existing load. The National Party, have undertaken through the Congress the political 
regeneration of 200 millions of men ; and these fatuous foes of progress revile it, 
because, through this same organization it does not also attempt their social, 
moral, and religious regeneration ! The National Party is as deeply interested, we 
may say more deeply interested in these latter, than even in the former question, 
but it suits its means to its ends and applies in each oase the proper mechanism. 
Throughout the country social and religious conferences, associations, and guilds 
are working at these deeper, and more spiritual problems, and in many cases men 
most prominent in the political work of the Congress will be found equally amongst 
the most prominent in the more spiritual work which other bodies are carrying on. 
But the methods and organization requisite for success in the one case, would be 
fatal to success in the other ; and it really seems impossible for any honest man, 
possessing any real knowledge of the country or its wants, to continue to find 
fault with the Congress, because it refuses to overstep the bounds of its natural 
sphere, wherein it can work effectively, in order to plunge into other spheres, m 
which it could only introduce confusion and discord. 

The true state of the case was clearly put in his inaugural speech by 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the President of the 1886 Congress. He said 

« It has been asserted that this Congress ought to take up questions of social reforms 
(cheers and cries of‘yes, yes,’) and our failure to do this has been urged as a reproach against us. 
Certainly no member of this National Congress is more alive to the necessity of socia 1 reforms than 
I am • but Gentlemen, for everything there are proper times, proper circumstances, proper parties, 
and proper plaoes (cheers) ; wo are met together as a political body to represent to our rulers our 
political aspirations, not to discuss social reforms, aud if you blame us for ignoring these yon should 
eoually blame the House of Commons for not discussing the abstruser problems of mathematics or 
metaphysics. But, besides this, there are here Hindus of every caste, amongst whom, oven in the 
same provinces, customs and social arrangements differ widely,—there are Manomeclans and Chris¬ 
tians of various denominations, Parsis, Sikhs, Brahmos, and what not-men, i ndeed, of each and all 

of those numerous classes which constitute in the aggregate the people of India. (Loud cheers.) 

How can this gathering of all classes discuss the social reforms needed in each individual class r 
What do any of us know of the internal home-life, of the customs, traditions, feelings prejudices of 
any class but our own P How could a gathe ring, a cosmopolitan g athering kke this, discuss to any 

which 25,000 copies were circulated in Northern India, are given in appendices ll an l . 
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reforms needed in any one class ? Only the members of that class can effectively deal 
with the reforms therein needed. A National Congress must confine itself to questions in which 
the entire nation has a direct participation, and it must leave the adjustment of social reforms and 
other class questions to class Congresses. But it does not follow that, because this national, poli¬ 
tical body does not presume to discuss social reforms, the delegates here present are not just as 
deeply, nay, in many cases far more deeply, interested in these questions than in those political 
questions we do discuss, or that those several communities, whom those delegates represent, are not 
doing their utmost to solve those complicated problems on which hinges the practical introduction of 
those reforms. Any man who has eyes and ears open mast know what struggles towards higher 
and better things are going on in every community: and it could not be otherwise with tho 
noble education we are recei ving. Once you begin to think about your own actions, your duties and 
responsibilities to yourself, your neighbours, and your nation, you cannot avoid looking round and 
observing much that is wrong amongst you ; and we know, as a fact, that each community is now 
doing its best, according to its light, and the progress that it has made in education. I need not, I 
think, particularise. The Mahoraedans know what is being done by persons of their community to 
push on the education their brethren so much need ; the Hindus aro everywhere doing what they 
can to reform those social institutions which, they think, require improvement. There is not one 
single community here represented, of which the best and ablest men do not feel that much has to 
be done to improve the social, moral, religious status of their brethren, and, in which, as a fact, they 
are not striving to effect, gradually, those needful improvements ; but these are essentially matters 
too delicate for a stranger's handling—matters which must he left to the guidance of those who 
alone fully understand them in all their bearings, and which are wholly, unsuited to discussion in 
an assemblage like this, in which all classes are intermingled. (Loud cheers.)’ ’ 

It might be thought that this authoritative exposition of the situation, not 
one single line of which can be traversed, would have s ufficed to silence the cavillers; 
but they none the less, and for their sak.es we deeply regret being compelled to 
say it, persisted in their attacks and at this recent Congress, the President, Mr. 
Budrudin Tyabji, felt compelled to allude once more briefly to the subject. He said :— 

Now, Gentlemen, one word as to the scope of our action and deliberations. It has 
been urged—Bolemnly urged—as an objection against our proceedings—that this Congress 
does not discuss the question of Social Reform. But, Gentlemen, this matter has already been 
fully dealt with by my friend, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who presided over your deliberations last 
year. And, I must confess, that the objection seems to me strange, seeing that this Congress is com¬ 
posed of the representatives, not of any one class or community, not of one part of India, but of all 
the different parts, and of all the different classes, and of all the different communities of India. 
Whereas, any question of Social Reform must, of necessity, affect some particular part, or some par¬ 
ticular community of India, only,—and, therefore, Gentlemen, it seems to me, that although we 
Mussulmans have our own social problems to solve, just as our Hindu and Parsi friends have 
theirs, yet these questions can be best dealt with by the leaders of the particular communities to 
which they relate. (Applause.) 1 therefore think, Gentlemen, that the only wise and, indeed, the 
only possible course we can adopt is to confine our discussions to Buch questions as affect the whole 
of India at large, and to abstain from the discussion of questions that affect a particular part or 
a particular community only, (Loud applause.)” 

After explanations like these, we can only conclude of any who persist 
in denouncing our Political Congress, because it is not also a Social Conference, that 
Divine Providence, in its inscrutable wisdom, has seen fit to withhold from them 
either integrity or intellect, or both. 

But though the Congress concerns itself mainly with political questions, 
the National Party aims at the regeneration, on all lines, of the people of India. 
Some years ago, a gentleman who has always been an earnest worker in this party, 
and a zealous supporter of the Congress, gave expression, in a letter, to what he 
conceived to be the views, on this question, of the leaders, as opposed to the rank 
and file, of the National Party. Q 
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that we should all try to realise that, closely interwoven in 
humanity as are the physical, intellectual, and psychical factors, progress in any direction, to be 
real or permanent, postulates a corresponding progress in other directions—that though we may* 
and must, most specially devote our energies to overcoming the particular adversary that circum¬ 
stances have most immediately opposed to us, we each form but one unit in a force contending 
against a common foe, whose defeat will depend as much on the success of each of our felloe - 
soldiers, as on our own.” 

“ At present the greatest obstacle to all progress here appears to me to consist in a gene¬ 
ral failure to realize the essential unity of the cause of reform. You find earnest men whose eyes 
appear to be closed to everything but the material wants of the people, and to whom the poverty 
of our population appears to be the one sole evil against which it is necessary to concentrate all 
efforts. You find equally devoted enthusiasts, who see in the ignorance of the massevs the source 
of all their sufferings and in their intellectual elevation a panacea for all woes. You find men of 
the purest and highest aspirations, careless to a great extent, of both the material and mental 
wants of the nation, making their sole aim either its moral development or religious culture. 
There are your social reformers who hold that India is to be saved by the abolition or modification 
of some evil or obsolete custom or habit, and nailing this flag to their own masts are willing to see 
the rest of the fleet sink, if only their ships forge somewhat ahead. And last, but not least, you 
have the strong practical men, who, Gallio-like, care for none of these things, but place all tlieir 
hopes on the realization of their aspirations for the political enfranchisement of their countrymen. 

€t What we want, it seems to me, at the present time, most of all, is that all these good 
labourers should understand that they are comrades in one cause, that their aims, though diverse, 
are not only not antagonistic, but are inextricably interlinked parts of one whole—that if you 
could multiply tenfold every peasant’s means, you would serve the country’s interests but little, 
did you not simultaneously elevate tbe mental and moral faculties, so as to secure a wise, prudent, 
and good use of the money, root out old customs involving its rapid dissipation and confer such 
a political status as would enable the owners to preserve and protect their newly-found wealth— 
that no great development of brain-power is possible on empty stomachs and where men s whole 
energies have to be devoted to simply satisfying the cravings of these, and that even, if possible, 
it would become a positive evil if unaccompanied by moral or spiritual evolution, and by means 
for gratifying the necessarily resulting political aspirations—that moral culture is best fostered, 
mankind being what it is, by removing from men’s paths those terrible temptations to evil engen¬ 
dered by poverty, hunger, and natural envy of those more fortunate, and that the hope ot attaining 
to the exercise of political functions is often one of the strongest incitements to a higher morality 

_that the extinction of a few evil customs will avail little without a thorough recast of the social 

framework, a thing only possible as the result of a general advance along all the other lines— 
physical, intellectual, psychical and political —and that lastly, nations in the long run always get 
precisely as good a Government as they deserve, and that no nominal political enfranchisement 
will in practice prove more than a change of evils, unless such an advance has simultaneously or 
antecedently been made along all these other lines as shall render the country qualified to assi¬ 
milate its improved political status ” 

This letter was published and widely circulated at the time, and was en¬ 
dorsed by the Press throughout the country as embodying fairly the views of the 
National Party as a whole, and from innumerable workers, specially devoted to this or 
that branch of reform, came the assurance that the writer was in error, and that the 
real “ unity” of the work which all the different members of the party were 
carrying on, was fully recognized. 

All then that it is needful to bear in mind is that the National Party, catholic 
in its aims, is one thing, the Congress only the instrument, by the help of which 
it seeks to promote those aims in one single direction, and that if more is heard of the 
Congress than of other efforts made by this party, it is because from its very nature 
it comes, necessarily, prominently before the general public; while the even more 
strenuous efforts that are being made in other directions, being sectional in character 
and, owing to the nature of the matters dealt with, to a great extent, private in their 




operation, are scarcely heard of, except in the minor groups they affect, and will only 
become slowly recognizable, by the public, in the results that they gradually evolve. 

The first Congress assembled at Bombay, during the last days of 1885. It 
comprised less than one hundred gentlemen, (though there were at least one or two 
from each province in the empire) who “ though representatives of the highest cid- 
ture of the land and fully qualified to speak as to the wants and wishes of the nation, 
yet appeared as volunteers in the good cause, uncommissioned, as a rule, by any con¬ 
stituencies, local or general, to appear on their behalf.” They elected as their Presi¬ 
dent Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, a Bengali Brahmin, at that time Standing Counsel to the 
Government of India, and as the result of their deliberations (to which no reporters 
were admitted), passed a series of Resolutions on important public questions which 
will be found recorded at the close of this volume. Later, a report of their formal 
proceedings, relating to these Resolutions, embodying the substance of the principal 
speeches delivered, was duly published. 

Besides discussing these public questions, however, much consideration was 
given to the future development of the Congress and it was decided that at the next 
gathering the Repuesentati ?es, as they were at first called, or Delegates, as they are 
now styled, should not come self-appointed, but appear as the authorised repre¬ 
sentatives of some community or public body, or of the people of some locality. It was 
also resolved that an attempt should be made to settle by correspondence, beforehand, 
the leading subjects likely to be discussed, so as to enable the Representatives to 
ascertain, beforehand, the wishes and views thereon of their several constituencies. 

The second Congress assembled in Calcutta during the Christmas week of 
1886. But, in the meantime, the proceedings of the first Congress had become widely 
known, hundreds of public associations and meetings in all parts of the empire had 
endorsed its Resolutions, a strong general interest had been awakened and the coun¬ 
try had virtually taken the movement out of the hands of the original promoters, 
and, while adhering scrupulously to the lines laid down by them, had made the 
enterprise their own. 

So it resulted that fully 500 gentlemen, of whom some 440 actually put 
in an appearance, were elected all over India, at public meetings of the inhabitants 
of large towns or groups of villages, or at general meetings of societies, asso¬ 
ciations, and sabhas, political, agricultural and literary. But, although all the 
delegates, as the public now commenced to call them, were undoubtedly elected by 
some meeting or body of men, the elections had in some cases been hurried and 
wanting in formal regularity. Many delegates failed to bring regular credentials of 
their delegation and no materials were available for even an approximate estimate of 
the numbers of persons whom they directly represented. 

Attempts had been made to fore-warn and fore-arm the delegates as 
to the subjects likely to be discussed, and several printed suggestions in regard to 
such were issued from several of the provinces and circulated to all the rest. But, 
“ unfortunately, admirable as the idea was, the necessary machinery (since provided 
by the Standing Congress Committees—Resolution XIII of 1886) did not exist for 
carrying it out in its integrity, and a considerable proportion of the delegates never 
saw, or even if they saw-, never properly considered, in consultation with their 
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constituents, these important papers of suggestions, which constituted the foun¬ 
dation stones of the subsequent congressional deliberations.” 

Still the Congress met, electing as its President the Honorable Dadabhai 
Naoroji, (a Parsi), at that time a member of the Bombay Council, a veteran 
reformer, whose name is a household word throughout the Empire. It met; and 
the moderation and eloquence that characterised its proceedings, the earnestness, 
order, and good temper that pervaded its discussions, and the widespread enthu¬ 
siasm that it engendered, especially throughout Bengal, excited the admiration and 
surprise of all candid minds. Reporters for the Press were present on the first day, 
but, owing to changes in the place of meeting, no suitable place was found for these 
at subsequent sittings, and only the reporters employed by the Congress were 
present, and this accident gave an opportunity to those opposed to the movement, to 
declare that the reporters for the Press had been designedly excluded. After a pro¬ 
longed series of debates, many of them contested with an acuteness, energy, and— 
above all—good sense, that would have d.one credit to any assembly in the world, the 
Second Congress passed a series of Resolutions, of the highest importance, which if 
accepted, along with those passed in 1885, would, in ten years, so improve the 
condition of the country and the relations between England and India, as to leave 
only comparatively minor reforms, for the time, needful. These resolutions, also, to 
facilitate reference, will be found recorded on the last page of this Report. 

But, besides their public discussions, the leaders of the several Provincial 
circles had found time to arrange that the next Congress, which it had been settled 
should assemble at Madras, should be more systematically organized, and its arrange¬ 
ments still more methodically conducted than those of its Calcutta predecessor. 

Accordingly, on the 1st of May 1887, a great public meeting was held 
at Madras, and a very strong Reception Committee, was formed consisting of some 
120 members, with Rajah Sir T. Madava Row, k.o.s.i., as Chairman, and 
including the Honorable Mir Humayun Jab Bahadur, c.i.b., Sir Savalai R am as aw in i 
Mudeliar, c.i.b., the Honorable S. Subramania Iyer, the Honourable Rajah T. Rama 
Row,the Hon’ble P. Chentsal Row Pantulu, c.t.E., Messrs. P. Somasundram Chettiar, 
Rungiah Nayudu, G. Mahadeva Chettiar, N. Subramaniem, Thavasi Moothoo Nadar, 
B. Lovery, B. H. Chester, Khan Bahadur Hajee Mahomed Abdulla Badshah Sahib, 
Mahomed Nizamudeen Khan Bahadur, the Honourable Raja G. N.Gajapathi Row, 
Mr. P. Anunda Charlu, Dr. S. Pulney Andy, &c., &c., in fact, with few exceptions, 
all the leading men, Eurasians, Mahomedans, Native Christians, Hindus (both Brah¬ 
mins and other castes) of the Madras Presidency. Out of this Committee, again, an 
Executive Committee of about 25 members was constituted and the work commenced. 

Arrangements were made for sub-committees in every town of 10,000 
inhabitants and upwards in the Presidency. The uneducated masses of the 
province, now that the Congress was to be held at tlieir very doors, had to be 
taught its nature and object, beforehand, so as to preclude the possibility of their 
being led away into any false notions of its sc ope or aims.* This was done partly 

* tw thin was DMttv well understood in Madras before the Congress actually assembled, may be 
, _ * Tha * D fL^J ent o 7 the very large number of communications from the people of the Presidency 

Inferred from the fact that, out ot tne very a g j n num ber were alien to its purposes. 
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through the sub-committees, at public meetings and by lectures, and partly in the 

Tamil-speaking districts, which comprised the more advanced portions of the 

# ___ 

population, by the broadcast circulation of a Tamil “ Congress Catechism,” by Mr. 
Viraraghava Chariar, one of the Secretaries to the Congress of which 30,000 copies 
were distributed. How admirably this little work* fulfilled its object may be judged 
from the influence it had upon the subscriptions. The funds required for the ex- 
pensesf of the two previous Congress, (about Rs. 3,000, and 16,000, respectively,) 
were exclusively raised from the rich, or comparatively rich, members of the party, 
re-siding in the province, where the Congress took place, in sums varying from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 2,500.| But of the large sum of Rs. 30,000 required for the purposes of the 
3rd Congress, no less than Rs. 5,500 were contributed by over 8,000 petty sub¬ 
scribers in amounts varying of from 1 anna to Rs. 1-8, and some Rs. 8,000 
by subscribers of from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 30. Nay, to the surprise of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee, unexpectedly and unsolicited, from the natives of India, mostly 
Tamil-speaking Madras people, clerks, hotel-keepers, traders, peons, medical 
men, artisans. Government servants, and even coolies, residing in Mandalay, 
Rangoon, Singapore, and the eastern Islands, to which the catechism had 
found its way, how, it has been impossible to discover, came purses of several 
hundreds of Rupees made up, spontaneously, out of pure love for their 
native land and an unselfish desire for its welfare, by these distant, isolated 
communities. Nor was this all. From other places beyond the limits of the 
Presidency, where the catechism if even it ever reached them, could not have been 
understood, came spontaneous gifts, showing how widely the impulse had spread, 
so that the Reception Committee (varying slightly the words of that good man 
who here closed his pure and beneficent life,) might well have said with him 

11 From Kashmir's icy mountains, 

From Cochin's coral strand. 

Where Mysore's sunny fountains 
.Roll down their golden sand ; 

From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain, 

They call us to deliver 

Their land from error’s chain.” 

For, there is not one man of the National Party who does not feel that the 
political chains, in which we are now hound, are the chains of error; error as to the 
condition of the country, error as to the wants and wishes of the people; error which 

But the most am using was an. enthusiast who desired the Congress (and his letter came a week after the Congress 
had dissolved !) to pass a vote of censure on the late Governor of Madras “ for the false and malicious libels on the 
people of India, of which ho h&s courageously delivered himself behind their backs”—men like Sir Grant Duff come, 
and create a general, but transitory feeling of disapprobation—and then they go and are forgotten. Who now here 
cares even to read what Sir Grant Duff writes ? No doubt the evil that men like Sir Grant Duff do, lives 
after them awhile—but time rights all this and any bow it is not the ponderous hammer of the Congress that is to be 
net in motion to crush “ a little shrivelled nut” of this kind. 

# For translation of this, as now re-issued, brought up to date and including notice of third Congress also* 
Bee Appendix II. 

t All delegates from other provinces (and at Madras from any where outside the city itself) from the 
moment they land from board ship or step out of their railway or other carriage, are the guests of the province in 
which the Congress meets, until the latter closes and they depart. Food, servants, lights, furniture, medical treatment 
and accommodation generally, in ever}' case suitable to the creed, caste and class of the several delegates, have to 
be provided, a task not only involving much expense, but, looking to the extraordinary differences in habita and 
customs that prevail amongst our people, demanding an amount of foresight and organization incredible to any one 
who has never taken part in the work. Then meeting halls, of the largest dimensions, have to be hired, or,^ as at 
Madi as, erected. Carnages have to be hired in large numbers, a great deal of petty printing work has to be carried on 
during the Congress, shorthand reporters engaged, and dually the Report printed and distributed widely (7,000 
copies in the c«8e of the 2nd, 12,500 copies in that of this late Congress) in India and in England. All this involves 
what in a poor and excessively over-taxed country like India is, a very considerable expenditure for one province, at 
one time, g f* 

$ Given by H, H the Maharajah of Durbuugah to the Calcutta Congress. 





before its persistent exposure, to which these Congresses cannot fail to contribute 
largely, must dissolve peacefully away, leaving India no longer bound to England by 
chains, but love-linked in flower garlands of gratitude and esteem. 

Certainly one of the most encouraging and novel features of this last Con¬ 
gress, was the extent to which the masses and dwellers in far distant lands sponta¬ 
neously contributed to its support. 

But all this only came gradually to light and in the meantime the 
Reception Committee laboured on zealously, but a little despondingly. For 
it could not escape consideration, that Madras was the worst situated capital 
in India for such a gathering. Two thousand miles distant by rail from Lahore, 
and further still from more western portions of the Punjab; an equal distance 
from Calcutta by the same mode of conveyance, though only half this distance for those 
who were willing to brave the sea; fifteen hundred miles or thereabouts by rail, 
or rail and sea, a little more or less, oneway or the other, from Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Benares, Patna, Agra; more than 1,000 and 1,300 miles from Nagpore, and Kurrachi, 
respectively; and close upon 800 even from Bombay; it seemed hopeless to expect 
that any province, except Madras itself, could furnish any large quota of repre¬ 
sentatives. Travelling such huge distances, in India, as elsewhere, means consider¬ 
able expenditure, especially for gentlemen holding the positions most of those elected 
do, who must at least travel second-class, and some of whom feel compelled to travel 
first-class to escape the disagreables to which, unfortunately, native gentlemen, even 
travelling second-class, are, particularly on some lines of Railway, so constantly sub¬ 
jected. As it was, at least, Rs. 50,000 were expended by the delegates, many of whom 
necessarily brought servants of their own, merely in their journeys to and fro; but it 
was impossible to believe beforehand, that so large a sum would, in so poor a country, 
be thus cheerfully sacrificed, not for any personal object, but solely for what was 
believed to be the good of the country. One point in this connection, however, 
deserves notice. It came to light not only that, in many cases, constituencies had 
subscribed the travelling expenses of delegates, too poor to pay these themselves, 
but that, in several instances, gentlemen in high position, sympathizing in the move¬ 
ment but fearing to arouse official animosity*, and thus unable to take any 
personal part in it, had, unsolicited, sent sums of from 50 to 200 rupees privately, to 
delegates who had been elected, but who were known to be not too well off, to 
assist them in their journey. 

Nor was it money only, or time which, to the large contingent of pro¬ 
fessional men, Lawyers, Doctors, &c., was equally important, but the fatigues of these 
tremendous journeys, where travelling averages only about 17 miles an hour, and— 
above all—the great changes of climate, that had to be faced. The warm humid air 

* It must be clearly understood that this animosity does not extend to the highest and most enlightened 
officials, nor is much heard of it outside tho Bengal Presidency. Englishmen, like Lords Dufferin, Connemara, Reay, 
Sir Stewart Bay ley, Sir Auckland Colvin, arid many High Court Judges, have ever evinced a kindly feeling 
towards the Congress, and both the first named took distinct steps to show this ; indeed, at Madras, a large number 
of Government tents were kindly lent to supplement the Reception Committee’s preparations when, at the last 
moment, tho unexpectedly large proportions of the coming assembly , began to develop themselves. Of course, they do 
not and cannot, officially accept the delegates as the representatives of the country, they having no legal status as 
such, but they have ail exhibited in one way or another sympathy in the movement. It is the groat body of the 
district officers of Bengal, the North-West Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab (though iu all these provinces there are 
noble exceptions, and a good many neutrals) who have in a variety of ways endeavoured to obstruct the Congress. In 
more than one case, officers have actually sent for respectable and leading men and have warned them against 
taking any part in the movement, in a way that amounted to threatening them with their displeasure and that of the 
Government, if they did take part. Bub it is needless to dwell on this, now, since any recurrence of such illegal 
action and such misuse of the namo of Government, will bo promptly dealt with by future Congresses. 
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cif Madras, was anticipated with no satisfaction by the dwellers in the cold dry 
north and the men who left Dera Ismail Khan and Banu, wrapped in furs and then 
almost died of cold in their first night’s journey, found themselves, after six days’ 
and nights’ continuous churning, in a warm, steamy atmosphere in which muslin 
garments were the only suitable apparel. And lastly, these protracted journeys 
wlucli had to be made right off, (for most men could hardly afford even the time 
thus absorbed and very few, indeed, could loiter on the way) presented, and must 
always present, a most serious obstacle to high caste Hindus, who can only take their 
meals under conditions not present in a Railway train. 

So, the Madras Committee were by no means sanguine of the results, but 
still, they set to work manfully, as if their work was certainly to culminate in the 
grand success which, in the end, crowned their unselfish labours. 

First, they decided that every portion of their own Presidency, at any rate, 
and every class and creed and community that it contained, should be thoroughly 
represented. How successfully they accomplished this object, through the various 
central and local associations, and through their sub-committees, the sequel will show. 
Ail that can bo said is, that compared with the rest of India, Madras was too well 
represented. 

Then, they took the collection of funds in hand. To commence with, 
numbers of the leading men in the Presidency made handsome donations* in 
accordance with their respective means, as did also the Princes of Mysore, 
Travancore, Cochin, &c. Then, through their sub-committees they collected sub¬ 
scriptions from the humbler but intelligent classes, to whom their catechism, which 
they issued at the outset, had appealed. Madras boasts, moreover, of a host of petty 
mutual Loan, Benefit, and Pension Funds such as are almost, if not quite, unknown 
elsewhere in India, which aggregate a capital or collected subscriptions of some 
£200,000, and in which, probably, (for these are institutions for the comparatively 
poor, created amongst, and managed by, themselves), an almost equal number of 
persons are sharers. Not a few of these voted small donations towards the work, 
which in the aggregate constituted a not inconsiderable sum. Lastly, the priests of 
some of the great temples of Southern India were addressed, and the high priests in 
response sent donations; and, in one case, at any rate, a representative also. 

Having thus in their own case provided alike for the men and the money, 
the Reception Committee proceeded to stir up the Standing Congress Committees, 
all over the countxy, to set on foot the necessary elections in their several juris- 

# The following are the principal of these donations:— 

His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore 

»> Maharajah of Travancore... 

» Rajah of Cochin ... 

» Maharaja h of Vizianagarum 

>j Rajah of Venkatagiri 

Rajah Of Bobili ... 

R^jah G. N. Ghjapathi Row ... ... 

His Holiness the ftaHant of Trip- thy . . 

M.R.Ry. C.MoothooKumarasawmi M$odeli»r 
„ Shunmooga Roya Moodeliar 
„ V. Thavaseemoothoo Nad«r... 

Rajah Sir T. Madava Row, k?c.s.i. 

Besides these donations the Honorable Mir Humayun JaJi Bahadnr, to whose zealous co-operation the 
ultimate success of the Congress was in no small measure due, lent no less, than three of his fine houses towards the 
accommodation of the Delegates, „ 
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„ A. Ramachendra Iyer 
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Khan Bahadur Haji Mahomed Abdulla 
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B^dshah Sahib ... 
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M.R.Ry. A. Snbapathy Moodeliar,Rai Bahadur 

200 
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200 
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„ P. Anunda Charloo. 
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500 
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„ A. Danakoti Moodeliar 

300 
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200 
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„ P. Rangiah Nayudu. 

400 

0 

0 










dictions, and to ascertain and communicate to them the subjects that their people 
desired to be brought forward at the coming Congress. 

A long list of subjects -was thus collected and compiled, and, then, 
through the several committees, and through the medium of many of the native 
newspapers, circulated,about the middle of November, in the several Provinces. This 
list of proposed subjects, therefore, became known to all the delegates a month before 
they left, and all were thus in a far better position than in the previous year, to con¬ 
sider the questions that were to be discussed, maturely, with the assistance of the 
more intelligent of their constituents. But there were still two defects ; the list was 
far too long,and though it gave the subjects, ( e.y., “reduction of military expenditure”) 
it in no case formulated the Resolution that the proposer’s desired to have set forth 
in regard to them. Of course, the delegates were able to learn generally, what their 
constituents’ views were on the leading subjects, but, in many cases they did not know 
exactly what they thought upon the details of these or exactly how far they desired 
the Congress to go in regard to them. Moreover, it was apparent to the great bulk 
of them, that a very large proportion of these subjects (for everything that any 
body had formally proposed had been honestly included) were, for one reason or 
another, unsuited to, or still unripe for, discussion by the National Congress. So, 
after much private discussion amongst the delegates who had assembled, as many 
did, before the Congress met, on the day of the inaugural sitting, the whole Congress 
formally appointed a very strong" Subject Committee” comprising representative 
men from every province, to weed the list, and draft Resolutions on such of the sub¬ 
jects as all were agreed in retaining. Their report formed the basis of the subse¬ 
quent proceedings (though several of the resolutions were greatly modified, and some 
subjects added during the course of the debates,) and all this constituted a distinct 
advance on the procedure of former Congresses. 

At the previous Congress, the want of a sufficiently large and 
suitable meeting Hall had been much felt, and the Congress had had to 
shift its quarters from the Town Hall to the rooms of the British Indian Association 
and back again, involving, as we have seen, the involuntary exclusion of the Press 
reporters—and, as Madras had no Hall, in which speakers could he heard, capable of 
accommodating, say 1,500 persons, besides the delegates, it was decided to erect a 
temporary Hall. This was nothing but a huge shed or “Pandal,” as it is locally 
called, 130 feet long by 92 feet wide (of which a plan will be found in Appendix 
IV), and open at the sides; but, nicely lined with mats and coloured cloth, the 
interior, when closely packed, as it was throughout the session, with delegates and 
spectators, constituted a sight that none there present will ever forget, and it more¬ 
over developed acoustic properties that were simply marvellous. At one period 
fully 3,000 persons, including the delegates, were crowded beneath its roof, and yet } 
every word of every speaker (all spoke from the President’s platform) was distinctly 
heard by every body. No doubt this was partly due to the very orderly character 
of the assemblage which, though making the whole structure vibrate at times, with 
cheers at the close of sentences and speeches, for the most part, maintained the most 
perfect silence whilst these were in progress. Still, allowing for this, it may he safely 
said that there is not in India, at present, a single Hall, where speakers could be 
equally well-heard by an equally large audience. And, then, proper accommodation 
was throughout provided for the large body of Press reporters who represented 


almost every paper of importance in the country. So, in all these matters too, the 
late Congress was a marked advance on its predecessors. 

All through October, November, and December elections were going on. 
So far as these went, they were regularly and properly conducted and the fact of the 
elections having been held, and the names of the parties delegated, were didy and 
regularly notified to the Reception Committee at Madras. There was no attempt, so 
far, to divide the country into definite electoral divisions, or restrict the number of 
delegates that might be sent from any particular locality, the one suggestion that was 
made was, that no province (other than that in which the Congress was held) should, 
as a whole, send more than 2 delegates per million of its total population. Any town, 
any of whose inhabitants felt interested in the question, held a public meeting, often 
consisting of only one or two hundred people, hut, in some cases, mustering several 
thousands, and thereat, after speeches explaining the nature and the objects of the 
Congress, elected as delegates those men who were generally looked up to as leaders. 
Again, any association, (no matter whether it numbered only 50 or, 5,000 
members) that desired to be represented, called a general meeting and thereat elected 
one or more of its leading members. But, except in Madras, where they were only 
too successful, no persistent efforts were made to make all towns, and all associations 
do their duty in this matter, or tG get the smaller towns and villages to hold preli¬ 
minary meetings and select thereat several of their number to represent them at the 
election meeting's in the bigger towns. This was done in several cases, hut only just 
where the people, of their own accord, saw fit to do it. Again, except in Madras, where 
the political organization is more advanced than in any other province, no regular 
system was adopted to ensure the adequate representation of all creeds, classes, 
castes, and interests; any one who wanted to be represented could be represented, but 
no one troubled about those who did not themselves come forward, and if, after all, 
the representation was singularly exhaustive, it is due to the general interest in the 
Congress which pervades the community. In all these matters the idea has been to 
let the thing develop in its own fashion for a year or two, before attempting to lay 
down any fixed rules. 

Moreover, no sufficient materials were collected to show what the true 
extent of the constituencies that the delegates represented really was. No doubt, 
they represented the entire population in this sense, that if the Resolutions they 
passed were translated and carefully explained in every town and village in the 
empire, a large majority in every place would endorse and approve these Resolutions. 
But, so far as direct participation in the elections go, adding up the totals of the 
reported meetings and taking into account the preliminary out-station meetings held 
in some cases, and including (so far as this can be ascertained) every member on 
the rolls of the several associations that sent delegates, and making other necessary 
allowances, barely half a million men actually directly took part in the movement. 
Of course, each of these represent at least* four others of the population belonging 
to their own families, and a very much larger number of their fellows and their 
families. For, amongst this still very conservative, and, in guild matters, united 
population, if three Telees (oil-sellers) out of any bazaar, attended and voted, it is 
quite certain that the great majority, if not every one, of the other Telees in that 

* Considering what native families are, and that the men who had timo to attend meetings, Ac., nrnet have belonged 
to the comparatively well-to-do classes, this average of 5 per family, including the heads, is probably far too low 
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bazaar, agreed to, and approved of, their so doing, and so on through all but the 
very highest and most enlightened classes and communities. But we are dealing 
with a population of nearly 200 millions, and while we may confidently assert, that, 
if the matter was carefully explained to them, ninety per cent, of the adult male 
members of the entire community would ratify and express concurrence in the con¬ 
clusions of the Congress, we cannot, making all allowances, see grounds for 
supposing that more than ten* per cent, of these," at the utmost, even indirectly and 
passively, supported the Congress. Very likely 80, out of the 90 non-participators, 
would, if brought face to face with the question, follow the 10 participators. Not 
improbably the 10 per cent, includes fully 75per cent, of the in-any-degree awakened 
intelligence of the country, but none the less, the statistics, thus far available, do not 
lead to the conclusion that as yet , the Congress is by any means so “ broad-based, 
upon the people’s will,” as has been supposed and asserted ; and we think 
supposed without good reason, seeing that, however ripe the country may have 
been for this movement, it is still quite young, and has been conducted by sober 
constitutional methods, conducive rather to steady growth than to sudden gourdlike 
development. 

On the 25th of December, the delegates commenced to appear, and by 
the morning of the 27th, on which the inaugural sitting was held, all but a very 
few, who came by the early mail of the 28th, had arrived. Then, it was seen that, 
out of some 760 delegates who had been elected, only 607 were present. The 
situation of Madras had told although (except in the case of the Panjab whence 
only 9 out of 42 delegates actually appeared) not to the extent anticipated.—“Deaths 

_deaths of near relatives (which in the case of Hindus prevent a participation, for 

from ten to thirty days in suoh an undertaking)—sickness, urgent private affairs 
or professional calls, and accidents of travel,” may always be expected to prevent 
some twelve per cent, of those elected actually attending. Thus, some ninety of 
the absentees were easily accounted for, but the rest of the truants, nearly seventy 
in number, were undoubtedly mainly deterred from appearing by the great length 
and expense of the journey ; and these belonged almost exclusively to the Punjab, 
North-West Provinces, and Oudh, and Behar. 


Compared with the previous year the figures stand thus :— 



Number of Delegates. 

Presidency or Province. 

In 1886, 

In 1887, 


at Calcutta. 

at Madras. 

Madras ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

47 

362 

Bombay and Sindh... ... ••• 

47 

99 

Punjab . . ••• •*’ 

17 

9 

Nortli-Wesfc Province and Oudh. 

74 

45 

Central Provinces ... 

8 

13 

Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam . 

238 

79 

Total... 

431 

607 

# The percentage is much higher in Madras, but, again, 

lower in othe T * provinces. 





















And these figures illustrate the effect these huge distances have on the 
attendance. The Madras 47 have, at any rate partly, in consequence of contiguity, 
risen to S63 ; while Bengal’s 238, when the conference was held in Calcutta, has 
fallen to 79. The Punjab, very distant from Calcutta, but far more distant from 
Madras, has sunk from 17 to 9 ; and the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh from 74 to 45, 
while Bombay, not only nearer to Madras than to Calcutta but more akin to it, alike 
in people and in climate, has risen from 47 to 99. Still there was, on the whole, a 
clear gain, (much as is shown in the Central Provinces to which Madras and Cal¬ 
cutta are about equally convenient and which had 13 delegates against 8 last year) 
for, if we deduct, in each case, the delegates belonging to the Province or I residency 
in which the Congress was held, we find the out-province delegates 245 in 1887, 
against 193 in 1886. 

But, though the representation was unequal and still far from perfect, yet, 
considering that this was only the second Congress for which any attempt at elec¬ 
tions had been made, a glance at the list of delegates, (Appendix I), will show that 
it was such as no man could, even three years ago, have believed that the people 
could have spontaneously created for themselves, not only without Government 
assistance but, in many places, in the face of the opposition of the local officials. 
Every province, every sub-province, and, except in the Punjab, almost every large 
city was represented ; while in Bombay and Madras, every town, every district, and 
almost every association were represented. The representation too was more satis¬ 
factory than in 1886. There was this time no class of the community that had not 
spokesmen. This year not only were there two or three representatives of the old 
aristocracy amongst the delegates but, as already noticed, all the leaders of this class 
in the Madras Presidency, from the Maharajah of Vizianagram downwards 
contributed to the work and we may add, several of them attended and closely 
followed the debates. There were quite a number of shopkeepers, (last year, 
conspicuous by their absence,) and no less than 95 ryots or cultivators, against only, 
five last year. Doubtless, Madras sent the bulk of these; for, poor men, cannot, 
unaided, travel these huge distances, but twelve came from the Bombay Presidency, 
one from the Central Provinces, four from lower Bengal, and three from the North- 
Western Provinces. Besides these, as in the previous year, so in 1887, the higher 
landed interests, important Zemindars and Talookdars, were well represented from 
every Province. The legal profession again mustered very strong, and, while in 
1885 there were only about 40 merchants and' bankers, in 1886 these numbered 
144. The principals, professors, and masters of Indian schools and colleges were 
far more numerous than on the previous occasion, and it may be noted that as in 
1885, so in 1886, 25 per cent, of all the delegates were graduates. There were the 
usual quotas of newspaper editors, 43 in number, of medical men, millowners, manu¬ 
facturers, ministers and missionaries—and what was very satisfactory 19 artizans, 
2, 3, 4, 6 from every great province, (except the Punjab), one of whom, be it noted, 
a carpenter by trade, made a most sensible speech, in Tamil, on the necessity of a 
regular system of technical education. (Vide pp. 146, 147 of Detailed Report'.) 

Amongst the delegates were as before, members past and present, of 
the Legislative Councils, Fellows of the universities, Honorary Magistrates (some 
31 this year) and no less than 160 of them were chairmen, vice-chairmen, or 


members of Municipal or Local Fund Boards. 
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So far as social grades and positions, professions and occupations were 
concerned, no assembly could possibly have been more truly representative 
of tbe entire community than was this last Congress; and although .we 
attach less importance to this, (since we hold “ that it is a community of temporal 
interests, and not of spiritual convictions that qualify men to represent each other 
in the vast majority of political questions,”) it was equally representative where 
creeds, sects, and castes were concerned. There were Christians, (Catholics and 
Protestants, Native, Eurasian and European,) Jains, Parsees, Brahmos, a Sikh, 
Hindoos of all castes, (except the very lowest or no-castes,) and Mussulmans, 

Is it necessary to allude to the pretended defection of the Mussulman 
community from this national movement ? With one of the very ablest men in India, 
a distinguished Mussalman, as President, with the Honourable Mir Humayun Jah 
Bahadur, and some eighty odd other Muslim delegates from all parts of the empire, 
with the great bulk of the Muslim Press* supporting or professing sympathy 
with the Congress it may suffice to say, that one veteran reformer, of 70 
years of age, whose past devoted services to the cause of education en¬ 
title him to universal respect, unable to keep abreast of the rapidly changing 
conditions of the age, has been displeased with the Congress, and has supplemented, 
by unusually forcible language, arguments against it, of the feebleness of which he 
seems himself not wholly unconscious. This worthy gentleman it is who constitutes 
the head and front of that so-called Mussalman opposition, of which we still hear from 
certain cliques of Anglo-Indian officials, and their especial organs, and if we regret 
his thus holding aloof, it is solely because we would fain see his latest days crowned 
with the regard and respect of his fellow-countrymen, of whom, in the past, he 
has deserved so well. 

To return, a marked feature in this late Congress, was the presence, 
amongst the delegates, of some ten Eurasians and Europeans, all men of mark in 
their own communities, who took an active part in the debates. The Anglo-Indian 
and Eurasian Association of Southern India, co-operated with the'Beception Com¬ 
mittee throughout, and deputed their ablest members as delegates, Mr. D. S. White, 
their President, only failing to attend, because detained at Calcutta by tbe Public 
Service Commission, of which he was a member. And, as regards Europeans, it was 
not only that men like Mr. Eardley Norton, a prominent Barrister, Mr. 
John Adam, the Principal of - the great Pachiappa’s Collegiate establish¬ 
ment,—with its 1,800 pupils,—and founder in India of a “ commercial 
education” attended as delegates, but that numerous independent Europeans in va¬ 
rious parts of the country, including even Mr. F. T. Atkins, so well known for the 
vehement part he took against the Ilbert bill, sent telegraphic messages, regretting 
their inability to attend, and expressing their most cordial sympathy with the 
Congress and its objects. When to this we add the fact that leading English 
newspapers, like Sir C. Lawson’s Madras Mail , the first paper far and away in 
Madras; the Bombay Gazette, one of the two leading papers of Bombay; the Daily . 
News, of Calcutta; and the Statesman, together with the entire Indian Press, English 
and Vernacular, warmly supported the Congress, all really interested in India’s 
welfare, may congratulate themselves that, despite the lamentably erroneous 

* Only two, even nominally , Maliomedan papers, at present, so ft*r as we know, oppose the Congress, The Align < /< 
Observer, and the Muslim Herald of Madras, edited by Europeans. 
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stateiu/31 its of the Tim,®? Calcutta correspondent, the Pioneer, and one or t wo 
other similar papers here, the nature of the congress is at last becoming clear to 
all classes, in India, at any rate, and all are beginning to recognize, that what it 
aims at are simply those changes in the existing form of the administration that the 
progress effected, along all lines, has rendered/' not only desirable, but necessary, 
in the interests of all classes of the inhabitants, be they European, Anglo-Indian, or 
Indian. 

One word more and we proceed to review' the proceedings of the Congress. 
Not only did many of the European community here assume a distinctly friendly 
attitude towards the delegates, His Excellency Lord Connemara, inviting the 
President and all the gentlemen associated with him in the Congress, to a Garden- 
party, Mr. Eardley Norton organizing for them a grand evening entertainment*, 
which many Europeans attended and so on, but, throughout the Session, besides 
thi> general body of Indian spectators, (varying in number, from time to time, from 
about 1,000 to close upon 2,500,) the reserved gallery behind the President’s plat¬ 
form, was occupied by a succession of visitors, the Maharajah of Vizianagram, 
Rajah Gajapathi Row, the Rajah of Bobbili, and many other native noblemen, 
European tourists, members of the civil and military services, and ladies, not 
only European and Eurasian, but Indian, and one or two of these from each 
Presidency, being amongst the number. 



On the afternoon of the 27tli of December, the inaugural sitting of the 
Congress was held in the great Hall, erected for the purpose. Rajah Sir Tanjore 
Madava Row, k.c.s.i., as Chairman of the Reception Committee, whose duty it was 
to welcome the delegates and call upon them to elect a President, took the chair. 
Independent of Sir Madava Row s great and just reputation as an experienced 
statesman, the prominent part he took in the proceedings is interesting, because, it 
has been the habit of the opponents of the Congress to declare that the older and 
abler leaders of the Indian community held aloof from it. This assertion 
received a strong ,contradiction, last year, in the persons of Babu Joykis- 
sen Mookerjee and Dr. Rajendra Lalla Mitra, the Nestors of Bengali poli¬ 
ticians, but our critics, nothing daunted, fell back on Sir Madava Row, 
saying that he at least was a statesman, the foremost of Indian statesmen, and he 
would have nothing to do with it. The fact being that the movement has no warmer 
or wiser friend than this very cautious politician, though the sadly enfeebled state of 
his health, renders it no more possible for him to go to Bombay or Calcutta, to 
attend Congresses, than to go to the latter place to attend the Viceroy’s Council, a 
seat in which he has recently declined. 

Warmly Sir Madava Row welcomed all the delegates and, in a brief but 
impressive address, he declared the movement, of which the Congress was an out¬ 
come, to bo the inevitable result of contact with the British nation. 

Contact with such a nation” ho said, “is like the contact of iron with the magnet. It 
has the inevitable effect of the nation operated upon being, by insensible degrees, assimilated to the 
dominant type.” 

* Sir Savolui Kamasanii Mud liar, c.i.e.. Sheriff of Madras also, with his customary liberality, nobly entertained 
the delegates on another evening. His Excellency Lord Connemara being amongst the guests on this occasion. 
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He showed how British rule had created this intellectual uprising and he 
went on:— 

“ Thus, then, it seems to me nothing strange, nothing phenomenal—that I should witness 
before me, in a vast and most influential assembly, the union of cultivated intelligence and patriotic 
ardour, and the confluence (so to speak) of many different streams of thought and of feeling. I see 
before me representatives from all parts of India, whose very personal appearance will bring home 
to the mind of the unprejudiced observer the conviction that, varied as are the castes and creeds 
and races of India, there is still a powerful bond of union which makes our hearts vibrate with 
sympathy and mutual love and a common affection for our mother-country. (Loud and continued 
applause.) To well-balanced minds such a gathering must appear The Soundest Triumph of British 
Administration, and a Crown of Glory to the Great British Nation. (Gh'eat applause.) 

“ Gentlemen, let us not mind too much, or too little, what unfriendly or rather mistaken 
critics may say against us/* 

“ Let us stand Arm in our conviction that these gatherings are useful and desirable for a 
multitude of reasons. Let our single aim be to justify ourselves by invariable loyalty, good sense, 
and moderation in our thoughts, words, and deeds. These great qualities we have not to acquire 
afresh. Innumerable antecedent generations have happily bequeathed them to us. Let us retain 
this inheritance and trustfully place ourselves under the guidance of the great nation and the great 
Government which are providentially in charge of our destinies, and our future will be as satis¬ 
factory as it can possibly be.” 

“ Now, that a splendid Empire has been constructed, completed and consolidated, now that 
unbroken peace and order have been established beyond the dreams of Asiatic philosophy, this 
Congress represents that very factor which is necessary for the further development of India.” 
(Applause.) 

“ Henceforth, let us, therefore, invariably act on the principle that the various popu¬ 
lations of this extensive Empire are hound together, by a common Government, by common interests, 
and by mutual sympathies.” (Applause.) 

u Judged, most unsparingly, the worst features of gatherings of this description m'ght 
be superabundance of enthusiasm and youthful impetuosity. But, as a great thinker has said 
men learn to run before they learn to walk; they stagger and stumble before they acquire a 
steady use of their limbs. What is thus true of individuals is equally true of nations ; and it is 
uncharitable to form a forecast of the future from the failings and weaknesses, if any such should 
exist, incidental to a nascent stage. The sentiments appropriate to such a condition of things are 
sympathy and kindly direction. An attitude of antagonism or of scorn only causes irritation and 
soreness : and it rouses, not unfrequently, a spirit of recrimination, if not also of answering 
disdain. This is almost a law of nature. I will, therefore, ask our critics to remember the early 
history of nations and to judge in a spirit of charity and magnanimity.” 

11 When I ask this of our censors, permit me to advise you to be moderate and forbearing. 
Jt is the nature of vaulting ambition to overleap itself. It is the character of renovated youth 
to be carried away by excessive zeal. Steer clear of such shoals and quicksands. Discuss 
without prejudice ; judge without bias ; and submit your proposals with the diffidence that must 
necessarily mark suggestions that are tentative in their character. Much irritation and 
retaliation will be avoided, if the mutual dependence of the imlers and the ruled is steadily 
kept in view. With the ruled it must be a postulate that rulers err from ignorance and in 
spite of their efforts to avoid mistakes. By the rulers it must be taken for granted, that when 
subjects petition and expostulate, it is not in a spirit of disputation or cavilling, much less 
of disaffection and disloyalty ( hear, hear); but only to enlighten those holding sway over them 
and in a peaceful and constitutional manner to have their wishes understood and their grievances 
made known. I entreat you to lay to heart these words of caution to all parties concerned- 
words which I ask you to accept, out of regard for my long experience (applause), for my age 
(applause), and for my earnest desire to see my countrymen prosperous and happy. (Loud cheers .)” 

He then called upon the assembly to elect a President, when Mr. Budrudin 
Tyabji, the leading Mussalman Barrister of Bombay, (who, a few months ago, 
resigned his seat in the Bombay Council, when leaving India, in consequence of ill- 
health) was unanimously chosen. Naturally, as a Mussalman, Mr. Tyabji at the very 
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outset of his inaugural address, vindicated his co-religionists from the charge ol 
holding aloof from the Congress. 

“ Gentlemen,” he paid t$ it has been urged in derogation of our character, as a representative 
national gathering that one great and important community—the Mussalman community—lifts 
kept aloof from the proceedings of the two last Congresses. Now Gentlemen, in the first place, this 
is only partially true and applies only to one particular part of India and, moreover, is due to certain 
special, local, and temporary causes (hear, hear , and applause ,) and in the second place, no such 
reproach can, I think, with any show of justice, be urged against this present Congress ( applause ) and 
Gentlemen, I must honestly confess to you that one great motive which has induced me, in the 
present state of my health, to undertake the grave responsibilities of presiding over your 
deliberations, has been an earnest desire on my part to prove, as far as in my power lies, that T at 
least, not merely in my individual capacity, but, as representing the Aujuraan-i-Islam of Bombay, 
(loud applause), do not consider that there is anything whatever in the position or the relations 
of the different communities of India,—be they Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsees, or Christians—which 
should induce the leaders of any one community to stand aloof from the others in their efforts to 
obtain those great general reforms, those great general rights which are for the common benefit of 
ns all (hear, hear and applause) and which, I feel assured, have only to be earnestly and 
unanimously pressed upon Government to he granted to us.” 

w Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true that each one of our great Indian communities has 
its own peculiar social, moral, educational and even political difficulties to surmount, but so far 
as general political questions affecting the whole of India—such as those which alone are discussed 
by this Congress—are concerned, I for one, am utterly at a loss to understand why Mussulmans 
should not work shoulder to shoulder (hear, hear , and applause ) with their fellow-countrymen of 
other races and creeds for the common benefit of all. ( Applause .) Gentlemen, this is the principle 
on which we in the Bombay Presidency have always acted and from the number, the character, the 
position, and the attainments of Mussulman delegates from the Bengal Presidency and from the 
Presidency of Madras, as well as from tho North-West and the Punjab, I have not the smallest 
doubt that this is also the view held, with but few, though perhaps, important exceptions, by the 
leaders of the Mussulman communities throughout the whole of India. (Hear, hear, and applause.)” 

Then he dealt with the charge of disloyalty so often, and so absolutely 
groundlessly brought by the opposition clique against the movement, and exposed 
its utter absurdity. But we have already {ante p. 3) quoted one passage from 
that portion of his address which refers to this subject and need not further 
dwell upon it here. 

Next lie alluded to the ludicrous attacks persistently made by the same 
clique upon the Congress, because it is only a political assemblage, and declines to 
interfere in other matters with which its constitution unfits it to deal; but in this 
connection likewise we have in previous pages {ante p. 7) re-produced some of his 
remarks, which will suffice to show the position he assumed. 

He repudiated the idea that all Europeans were unsympathetic to “ the 
just aspirations of the natives of India” affirming that he had— 

u The good fortune to know many Europeans than whom truer or more devoted friends of 
India do not breathe on the face of the earth.” (Hear, hear, and applause) —* 

and said that one of the greatest and most difficult problems of the day, 
was “how to persuade 6ur European friends to look upon India, in some sense, as 
their own country even by adoption”;— 

“ For, Gentlemen,” he continued, u if we could but induce our retired Merchants, Engi¬ 
neers, Doctors, Solicitors, Barristers, Judges and Civilians to make India permanently their home 
(hear, hear , and applause) what an amount of talent, and ability, political experience and ripe judgment, 
we should retain in India for the benefit of us all. (Applause.) All those great questions in regard 
to the financial drain on India and those questions arising from jealousy of races and the rivalry for 
public employment—would at once disappear. And when we speak of the poverty of India because 
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of the draining away of vast sums of money from India to England, it has always seemed to me 
strange that so little thought should be bestowed upon the question of the poverty of our resources 
caused by the drain of so many men of public, political and intellectual eminence from our shores 
every year,” (Applause.) 

He paid a fitting tribute to the memory of Messrs. Girija Blntsan Moo- 
kerjee, and Dayaram Jethumal, and other active labourers at the previous Con¬ 
gresses, “ who have now, all too soon, for their country’s sake, passed from amongst 
us,” concluding with the words :— 

( But, to all these gentlemen, of whose assistance and guidance we have been deprived, we 
must owe a lasting debt of gratitude. They, in their lifetime, spared no pains to make the Con¬ 
gress, either in Bombay or Calcutta, a success, as far as in their power Jay, and it only remains for 
us, while cherishing their memories, to emulate their example. {Loud and continued applause.)" 

He then referred to the very large number of letters and telegrams, (the 
latter more than 60 in number, and many more were received subsequently) express¬ 
ing sympathy, and said :— 

“ But, Gentlemen, there is one among those (telegrams) which I am particularly anxious 
to bring to your notice, and that is from our old and distinguished friend, Mr. Atkins, (applause) 
whom by name, at least, X have not the smallest doubt, every one of us here perfectly knows. 
(Appjlause.) Gentlemen, in his telegram, he wishes this Congress and all future Congresses perfect 
success. (Applause.) He wishes that the unity of the different communities should he promoted and 
that the objects, which we all have at heart, should be attained. (Applause.) I think you will be 
of opinion that that is a very good omen. We want the assistance, not only of representative men 
of the Indian communities, but we also want the assistance of Europeans. (Applause.) Gentlemen, 
while wo are attempting to learn .some few lessons in the art of Self-Government, our European 
friends have inherited that art from their forefathers after centuries of experience, and it cannot be 
doubted that if we can induce our European friends to co-operate with us in theso various political 
matters, which, in punt of fact, affect them no less than they affect us, it cannot, I say, be doubted 
that it will conduce to the advantage, not only of ourselves, but of the European community also. 
(Loud applause.)" 

But really the letters and telegrams received deserve fuller notice than our 
President, in the waning evening light, was able to accord them, the more so, that a 
very large number, in addition to those that he had before him, came to hand subse¬ 
quent to the delivery of his speech. Telegrams and letters, expressive of sympathy 
and regret, at not being able to attend, were received during the second Congress, but 
in nothing like the numbers that poured in upon us on this third occasion. Setting 
aside communications, asking for assistance in some way or another, and letters in 
all the vernaculars of India, which there has been no time to attempt to translate, 
there were over 300 letters and telegrams, of sympathy mostly, also expressing 
regret at not being able to attend. Of course, there are several telegrams, in some 
cases, from the same locality. Thus, from Hyderabad, Deccan, there are 27 tele¬ 
grams and letters from Rajah Padman Raj, on behalf of Shorapore Jaghirdars and 
other landowners ; Rajah Sivaraj ; Savoy Sankarama, “ on behalf of my minor 
grandson, Rajah Ramasor Row, and other members of our familyRajah Murali 
Manolrur; Mir Sarfarazi Ali Khan; Syed. Abdulla Shah Quaderi ; Quasi Ahmed ; 
a whole number of Moulvies, and other Mussulmans and Hindus. Calcutta, Dacca, 
Patna, Allahabad, Lucknow, Delhi all sent several telegrams and letters, but still very 
close upon two hundred places communicated with us—places separated as widely 
as Almora and Tuticorin, Bunnoo and Debrooghur. Many of the communicants 
were men of note, e.g., Mr. R. M. Sayani (Mussulman), late Sheriff of Bombay ; 
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Messrs. Manomohan and Lall Mohan Ghose, Rai Jai Perkash Lall, H. H. the 
Maharajah of Durbungah, H. H. The 3rd Rajah of Calicut, Sri Mahant Bhaghan 
Dossji, of Tirupati; the Revd. T. J. Scott, of Bareilly ; Rajah Mohina Ranjan Roy 
Chowdhuri, of Kakinarajbari; Mr. T. F. Atkins, and a host of others, four of them 
Europeans. There were telegrams from Presidents of all kinds of Associations of 
the Arya Samaj, Yeola and, again, Muttra; of the Bilgram Institute; oftheMom- 
bade vie Oriental Society; of the AnjumaniReayah; of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime; of the Mahomedan Association, Raj ahmundry; of the Bhratri Sabha, Dera Ismail 
Khan; of the Workingmen’s Club, Barnagore; of the Sukhdik Sabha,Bunnoo; of the 
Behar Landowners’ Association; of the Prayag Najar GnyanYardhak Sabha; of the 
Sunbeam Library and Reading Room; besides others from regular political associations, 
from whom such marks of sympathy might have been expected. Then there were 
letters and telegrams from Chairmen of public meetings at the most out-of-tlie-way 
places—Verunkonda, Shillong,Sambhur, Ambasamudrum, Barisal,—besides others at 
Bangalore, and a score of other well-known places. It is really impossible to avoid the 
suspicion created by this mass of communications from all classes of men, and all parts 
of the country, that the interest in the Congress, may, after all, be more widely diffused 
amongst the inhabitants of the country, than on the figures and facts available to us 
we have felt justified in assuming. 

To return, the President, then, closing his address, as it was growing dusk, 
called on the assembly to appoint a strong committee of men from each province, 
whom their brother-delegates were willing to accept as their representati ves, to work 
out a programme of subjects and Resolutions as a basis for the discussions of the 
Congress at its coming sittings. This was done, the meeting dissolved, and the 
Committee taking up their work then and there, were able, the matter having already 
been much discussed in most of the provincial gTOups, to complete their work that 
night and to send the programme to the. National Press, so that copies might be in 
every delegate’s hands next morning. 

Next day, the 28th, the Congress assembled a little after midday and, in 
pursuance of the programme, prepared by the Committee just referred to, the first 
work brought forward was the appointment of a Committee to consider and report 
to the Congress what Rules, if any, might now usefully be framed in regard to the 
constitution and working of the Congress. In proposing this, Dr. Trailokyanath 
Mitrat said :— 

“ We ought, it seems to me, to have some rules as to who our delegates are to he, how they 
are to be elected and how certified to. We ought to have some rules as to the procedure, to bo 
followed in this assembly, and as to other similar matters. The rules must, of course, in the 
beginning, be very simple, indeed, embodying the existing practice, as far as possible, and giving, 
as it were, the force of Law to Custom. They must not be hard and fast rules that will 
prematurely bind us down to any special scheme : ours is a young and growing institution, and, if 
our constitution is really to fit us, it must grow with us j but there must be some very simple 
temporary rules as to the selection of delegates, and as to the working of the Congress. That is 
all, I think, that we ought, at this very early stage of our career, to attempt. We may avoid, by 
this, one serious objection that has been raised to this National Congress. It has been said that 
this National Congress is a sort of mutual admiration society, (voices of ‘ no, no’), consisting of a 
number of self-constituted delegates, each one appointed by himself as his own delegate, without 

* The Honorable Mr. G. M. Ranade vsras present as usual, though not as a delegate, but as an universally 
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sorfc of representation whatever. If, by our rules, we can show to our critics that the men 
.;. j whom vve allow to take part in the deliberations of this assembly art!, as we all know that 
they are, men, duly elected, either by public bodies at general meetings, or by towns or groups 
of towns at public meetings, and if we can thus convince them that the delegates, who take part 
in the deliberations of this great assembly, are men who have the confidence of important groups 
of their countrymen, all over this vast Empire, shall we not be sufficiently answerin'* our 
unkindly critics ?” (Applause.) 

Mr. Hamid Ali, a Lucknow Barrister, in seconding the proposition, remarked* 
that there could be hardly two opinions on the subject and that “ the necessity of 
crystallizing existing practice, if only for a season, into tangible rules and 
i egulations (that all who run may understand)” was, he believed, universally 
admitted. Mr. TV. S. Gfantz, a Madras Barrister, who followed, said : t 

“ Gentlemen, it is not a figure of speech, it is no exaggeration to say, that this Congress 
is now a great national factor. (Applause.) Two years ago, when tho son of one of the greatest 
statesmen the world then knew, happened to be travelling through this ..conntry he visited one of 
these Congresses the very first one, I think, and he went home and described it as a factor which 
every Government should hereafter take account of. (Applause.) Gentlemen, that was when this 
movement was not merely in its infancy but, as it were, a mere babe of au hour old. (Applause.) 
But since then it has grown and grown apace at a rate which few could have anticipated and, 
therefore, since the Congress has become, and will, year by year, increase and still more become, a 
great factor in the progress of this vast Empire, we are now bound not only to make clear to the 
world what it is and how it works, but further to consider carefully, all means and steps and ways 
whereby its business may be carried out, from year to year, more efficiently and effectively.” 

Tbis seemed reasonable enough, but the assembly would not, at first, 
accept it. There was a strong feeling that nothing should be done to fetter the 
natural growth of the institution, that the thing was still too young and the prac¬ 
tice. of too recent introduction to warrant its “ crystallization,” as yet, into “ tan¬ 
gible rules. Moreover, -the word constitution was a little misapprehended, and, 
on an amendment for its omisvsion, a rather amusing episode occurred. As a rule, 
all persons who desired to speak were required to speak from the President’s 
platform, no one was allowed to speak from their seats in the body of the Hall; 
but— 

“A Delegate (name not ascertained) here rose in his seat, and said :—“I want to know 
what a constitution is, will somebody define it ?” ( Cries of ‘ look in your dictionary': ‘ this is not a 
school’ and ‘ sit down.’)” 

“ The President said :—The amendment before the meeting must first be seconded, if any¬ 
body intends to second it, before any discussion on the subject can be allowed.” 

“ A Delegate :—But what’s the use of talking about things one does not understand ? 

I want a constitution defined—it may mean anything ( cries of ‘no, no') but I say it may. 

“ The President said You will have full opportunity later on of saying whatever you 
wish to say, but I must now request you, Sir, to resume your seat.” 

Which the offending delegate then did with perfect good humour. Well 
an amendment was proposed by Mr. R. P. Karandikar for the omission of the words 
“if ««</” and “ constitution and.” As to the first, he submitted that it was for the 
Congress itself, and not for any Committee, however influential, to decide whether 
there should be any rules or not, and as to the second, he said J 

“ We have held a Congress in Bombay in 1885, and another more splendid one, no doubt 
in Caloutia in 1886, and one still more splendid here in 1887, but, gentlemen, there are other 
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Presidencies and Provinces which have yet to learn the needful lesson by the enlightening presence 
of the Congress—for instance, we may have a Congress in Allahabad next year and another in the 
Punjab in the following year,—and just as the people of the Madras Presidency Lave evinced an 
amount of interest and zeal, we may be able to observe further development in tlio interest from 
the people of the Punjab and the people of the North-west Provinces. I do not mean to say that 
they are lacking in that energy and spirit and zeal which is necessary and which marks the whole 
character of our National Congress. But what I mean is, that we ought to bring the Congress 
nearer home to the people of these other Presidencies, and, to give them an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing the working of such vast numbers of delegates as we have before us now, to learn, in fact, the 
lessons of the Congress by practical personal experience, before we ask them, through theii 
representatives, to join in framing any constitution.” 

Other speakers followed on the same lines. Mr. A. R. Jogalekar con¬ 
tended that— . 

“ The populations of all the great Provinces must have been enabled to realize what these 
Congresses aro, must have had an actual practical experience of their working and must have 
become one with us of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta in our knowledge of them, before it is expe¬ 
dient to set to work to establish a constitution. I do not, of course, object to the framing of rules 
for the working of the Congress when it has met, but all else I would leave to local discretion, 
until the whole country really knows, by practical experience, what is needful, and I see no use 
in embodying existing practice, which vve may hope to improve year by year, in anything so formal 
as a constitution.” 

Again Mr. R. M. Sane remarked— 

“ If we take into consideration the very varied political and intellectual development cf 
the different Provinces of India, I believe, you will agree with me in thinking that we have not 
yet arrived at a stage at which uniform constitutional rules are possible or desirable. Let this 
annual gathering be held in all Provinces. Let the people of all Provinces grow into taking an 
equally absorbing interest in the movement, and then, perhaps, we may arrive at a stage 
when the laying down of definite rules would be proper, otherwise, if we have rules for working the 
Congress now, we shall continually have to make alterations in, and additions to them, as difficulties 
crop up, and we gain experience. Is this worth while P I think not. We are proceeding on a cer¬ 
tain system, but, until we completely elaborate it, why seek to codify it in a constitution ?” 

Ultimately the proposal was unanimously agreed to, but not before it had 
been made quite clear, that the rules, if any, that the Committee might frame, would, 
in no way, bind the Congress, to which each and all of them would be submitted for 
discussion and approval, and not before the President had explained as follows, the 
meaning of that word “ constitution” to which so many had taken objection. 

“ I think some one asked an explanation as to the meaning of the word constitution. Well, 

I think it is a word which, as here used, is not very difficult of comprehension. The Resolution, 1 
think we all feel, does not contemplate any gigantic growth of ages like the British constitution 
laughter) or even any such grave comprehensive formal contract as the American constitution — 
nay, I am not sure that the word “ composition” might not, without injuring the sense of the Re¬ 
solution, have been substituted for “ constitution.” What is intended is that there should be some 
rules framed as to who and what the delegates, who come up to the next Congress, should be ; how 
and when they should be chosen, or elected, and which are the provinces or places from which they 
may be sent. And again the rules might lay down whether the number of the delegates should be 
in any way limited, whether the Congress is to consist 700,1,000,1,500 or 3,000 delegates or whether 
there should be no limit at all, and so on. These are matters, of course, which will have to be con¬ 
sidered by the Committee. I merely allude to them to explain what I understand to be the meaning 
of the word constitution as used in the proposed resolution.” # 


We may add, to avoid the necessity of referring to the question again, that 
when on the last day of the Congress, the Committee submitted its report with a 







rather elaborate system of rules, it was generally felt that the matter was notripe for 
decision and a Resolution was unanimously passed*' ,— 

“ That the rules drafted by the Committee appointed under Resolution I, stand over for 
consideration till next Congress, but that in the meantime, copies be circulated to all Standing Con¬ 
gress Committees with the request that they will, during the coming j ear, act in accordance with 
these, rules, so far as this may soem to them, possible and desirable, and report thereon to the next 
Congress with such further suggestions as to them may seem meet.” 

In itself the matter is not perhaps of much consequence but it has, 
been dwelt on, as illustrating, wbat every discussion, in this late Congress 
made more and more clear, viz., the extreme care with which the delegates 
avoided being led into affirming anything that they did not fully apprehend 
and concur in. Last year it was more than once asserted by hostile critics 
that a score or so of men decided what was to be said and done, the rest following 
blindly like a flock of sheep, and the difference between this and real Parliamentary 
work was insisted on. But, as a matter of fact, it is ten times more difficult 
to get any thing through the Congress (at least on which public opinion is not 
absolutely unanimous) than through the English House of Commons. There, if the 
leaders of both parties, concur, the thing is done, while in the Congress although the 
leading men of all the twelve great circles may be entirely of one mind, if one single 
delegate out of the 600 is not satisfied or does not understand, up he gets and pro¬ 
poses an amendment, to which he adheres until convinced that he is in error. It is 
a great trouble, no doubt, and delays work, but it ensures a very thorough consider¬ 
ation of every question and certainly entitles the final unanimous conclusions of the 
Congress, to a weight that they could, in no other way, acquire. 

The next Resolution was the most important passed at the Congress, and 
as having been affirmed unanimously at three successive Congresses, and interme¬ 
diately at several hundred public meetings and general meetings of an equal number 
of Associations, Institutes and Societies, throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, may be commended to the earnest consideration of all really interested in the 
welfare and progress of India. This Resolution ran as follows :— 

« That this Congress re-affirms the necessity for the expansion and reform of the Conned 
of the Governor-General for making Laws and the Provincial Legislative Councils, already set 
forth in Resolutions III+ of the Congresses of 1885 and 1886, and expresse* the earnest hope that 
the Government will, no longer, delay action in the direction of this essential reform.” 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee opened the discussion in an eloquent 
speech $ which should be read in its entirety. But we may extract a passage or two 
as illustrating the position he assumed. He said:— 

« Gentlemen, we attach the utmost importance to this question of the reconstitution of the 
Legislative Councils. We accord to it the foremost place amongst the topics of discussion. We un¬ 
furl the banner of the Congress, and upon it are written, in characters of glittering gold which none 
may efface, the great words of this Resolution—‘ Representative Institutions for India.’ (Applause.) 

“ Are we guided by mere sentimental considerations in making this act of deliberate choice ? 
Ali ! No ! There are the strongest reasons why the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils should 
be placed in the forefront of topics to bo discussed by the National Congress. It is impossible to 
think of a domestic grievance or a matter of domestic complaint which will not be remedied, if the 
constitution of the Councils were changed and remodelled according to our programme. Talk of 
the separation of judicial from executive functions, why, the reform would be effected at once if we 
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yjM a potential voice in the making of our laws. Talk of the wider employment of our countrymen 
in the public service, why the Queen’s Proclamation would bo vindicated to the letter (applause) it 
we had some control over the management of our domestic concerns, (Applause.) You fret and 
fume under the rigors of an income-tax which touches even the necessaries of subsistence, why, the 
incidence of the tax would be altered, the minimum raised, if we had anything to do with the im¬ 
position of the tax, or if we were permitted to modify it. (Applause.) 1 might, multiply instances - 
but that is not necessary. The reconstitution of the Legislative Councils would be a panacea for 
countless grievances in relation to the internal administration of the country. Gentlemen, by this 
Resolution we re-affirm the necessity for the expansion and reform of the Councils according to the 
programme laid down by the Congresses of 1885 and 1886.* We laydown the principles, but further- 
elaboration is not needed, and further elaboration would be unwise. It would be presenting a 
broader flank to the attack of our opponents. They would attack us in points of detail and the great 
cardinal principles of the scheme would be lost eight of, in this discussion. Therefore it has been 
wisely resolved that there should not be, at present, any further elaboration of details. We have sug¬ 
gested the principles ; we have made it abundantly clear that we have thought—earnestly thought- 
out the subject; but we are not the Legislators of tlie country, though we hope to be so some day 
(hear, hear) when the Councils are reconstituted. The Government has highly-paid officials drawing 
thousands of Rupees a month ( laughter ) and it is for them to elaborate the Bill and settle .the details 
upon principles which may -find acceptance with the Government.” 

He pointed out in detail that all that was asked for was a moderate 
advance after 25 years’ growth of the country on lines that more than a quarter of a 
century ago the-British Government had approved, he quoted from a recent speech of 
Mr. Macaulay, Secretary to Government, in the Bengal Council, practically support- 
ing our demands, as also a passage from Lord Dufferin’s Jubilee speech, {reproduced 
on the inside of the cover of this voL) expressing the gratification lie would experience, 
were he enabled during his term of office to concede them, and concluded with 
these words:— 

I have heard with feelings, I may say, of concern, the disappointment which has some¬ 
times been expressed with regard to the work of the National Congress. It has been said, of course, 
by our opponents, that the labours of the National Congress have not yet been attended with any 
definite and marked results. But the Congress is an infant institution of only 2 or 3 years’ growth. 
What are 2 or 3 or even 50 years in the lifetime of a nation P We must go on working and agitating. 
The Goddess of Liberty is a jealous goddess, and she is exacting in her worship from her votaries. 
We should worship her with assiduity, sincere, sustained and devoted, and then only can we expect 
to receive her smiles. It will not do to take part in this great national assembly on this particular 
occasion and then to go to sleep for the rest of the year, We must be steady, and continuous in om- 
work, and I am quite sure, that when the whole country has, with one voice, expressed itself with 
reference to this question, England, the August Mother of Free Nations, will not refuse to grant ns a 
boon which is in such entire accord with her own traditions and which will establish her empire 
broad-based upon the affections of her people. (Applause.) To England we may appeal with con¬ 
fidence. When Italy was struggling for liberty, England stretched forward the light hand of sym¬ 
pathy. When Greece was endeavouring to assert her place amongst the nationalities of the earth, 

England was there, the foster-mother of freedom, responsive to the call. We are neither Italians 
nor Greeks. We are something better. We are British subjects. (Hear, hear and applause.) England 
has taken us into her bosom and claims us as her own. We appeal to her by the sweetest, the 
gentlest, the tenderestand yet, with all, the most durable of all ties, that which binds the 
to her offspring, to confer upon us the inestimable boon of representative institutions, and, I 


vre shall not appeal in vain. 


mother 
am sure 

Let ns go on, praying, asking, agitating, resting onr hopes of sue-, 
cess upon Divine Providence, and victory will assuredly crown our efforts. (Loud and continued 
cheering.)” 

To him succeeded. Sir T. Madava Kow in a speech,t brief it is true, but 
one which no one acquainted with the position, at tainments and pas t history of this 

* Vide Resolutions III of the Congres7tfl885 end III and XV of the Congress of 1886, reprinted at the 
close of this volume. ^ 
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25^^ xtremel y carious statesman, can read without a deep conviction of the necessity 
for early action in this matter. 


<§L 


Gentlemen, ’ he said, “ I believe my Mends, and the public generally, have given me 
•some credit for prudence. (. Laughter..) Gentlemen, I do claim some credit for prudence and \ believe 
most gentlemen here will agree with me in admitting my pretensions to this virtue. 


‘ If they are doubtful about it, I will pro ve it to you beyond all doubt, by the prudence 
I exercise in refraining, after the magnificent and enthusiastic speech to which we have all listened 
with so much admiration, (applause) from attempting anything like a long or elaborate speech of 
my own No, I shall simply confine myself to my duty upon this occasion. I have specially 
attended here not to make a speech bat simply to express a few sentiments of my own on this 
subject, and J have particularly attended here, because I take a deep interest in this part of the 
proceedings of this Congress. (Hear, Hear and applause.) I have written out what I desired to say, 
partly because l am far from well, but chiefly in order to convince everybody that the sentiments.’ 
I express, are the deliberate results of my most mature consideration, set forth, not in the 
enthusiasm engendered by such an address as we have listened to, but, carefully written out before¬ 
hand m words as expressive and emphatic as I can command. I will novr, with your kind 
permission, readout what I have written— (Beads.) Gentlemen,! cordially second the important 
Resolution now before you. (Hear, hear.) I do so under a profound conviction of the necessity and 
good policy of the measure proposed. It is a profound conviction, I assure you, because by 
temperament and training, I am, to a great extent, conservative and yet haviug looked at the matter 
irorn every point of view, and having carefully considered it, I have a profound conviction that the 
measure proposed is a necessity, that is quite consistent with good policy and even required by 
good policy. (Hear, hear, and applause.) I further aver my conviction that it should not be long 
postponed. (Applause.)” 


Mr. P. Somasundaram Chettiar, the "Doyen” of the Madras native 
mercantile community, a large and wealthy body, next supported the Resolution 
m a speech from which we may quote the following:—* 


Wo all know the objects with which these Councils” (the existing Legislative Connells) 
“ were established. They were established after the direct assumption of the Government of India 
by Her Majesty the Queen, Government taking into consideration the expediency of rendering the 
Laws good and safe so as to meet the wants and wishes of the people at large, and to suit the 
convenience of each sect and creed. They have undergone various changes and reforms in their 
constitution since their establishment, but, permit me to observe that the practical utility of these 
Councils has not been such as to merit the approbation of the people, owing to the limited number 
0 710:1 ' 0 ® c ials constituting the Council, the ruling authorities taking precautionary measures to 
have the official element prevailing over the non-official, thereby retaining all Legislative power 
m their hands, who are, in fact, the authorities in the Executive branches ; thus the feelings of the 
Native community in regard to these Councils have not been satisfactory, and agitations for their 
inform wcie frequently and repeatedly made by local and other associations and institutions, by 
the I less and through the channel of separate publications, but without success. The subject was, 
however, warmly taken up by the Congress meetings in the two last previous years on behalf of 
the nation, urging the necessity for a general reform iu the constitution, showing the grounds and 
1 rasons for such reform, adding that the vitality of the Councils so reformed will be increased and 
they will be better adapted and suited to the nation, which in these days of its education and 
pi-ogress is wanting better and sounder Legislators. There are many instances, too numerous to 
enumerate hero, where grave defocts have been noticed and no remedial measures have been adopted 
io afford relief to the nation. Hasty steps are too generally taken, without mature consideration, 
when, under financial pressure, the thought of raising taxos occurs, without giving any reasonably 
satisfactory explanation for so doing. As education and culture advance, people naturally aspire 
to better forms of administration, which the Government is bound to provide for, as well as to 
receive and view favorably, liberally and with equanimity, all suggestions for Reform. So long as 
the ruling authorities encroach in all maimers possible upon the incomes of individuals, and tax 
them under one designation or other, in their resources, under pretext of the exigencies of the 
.. fate, their mode of administrative procedure should he such as to satisfy the general feeling 0 f 
the nati ves. I learn that the Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and Madras, the representatives of 
the European mercantile community, have lately represented rightly and justly, the necessity of 
t he Imperi al Budgets toeing laid before the public at an earlier time, with elaborate returns so as 
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o enable that Public to know precisely liow the financial administration is conducted, and thus to 
see the real wants of the country. Every individual before payment of additional taxes will be 
very desirous to know how the money is being spent, in a similar way as our household expenses 
are known, and the Government should be pleased to satisfy the reclamations of the people on this 
head. A large independent and representative element should be added to the Councils thus 
conferring on them a larger sphere of usefulness and respectability, and thereby winning the good¬ 
will and affection of the people, soothing the feelings of the rulers and the ruled.” 

A senes of so-called amendments were then proposed and seconded, but it 
was clear that these were in no sense amendme *ts, but perfectly distinct substantive 
propositions, which could not be taken up in conjunction with the Resolution before 
the assemblage, on which, therefore, the discussion proceeded, Mr. Eardley 
IS oi ton, a leading Madras Barrister and Coroner of the place, who had been elected 
by two of the divisions of the city, and who was received with loud cheers, speaking 
next. .The whole speech* should be read but as the first considerable speech made by 
an\ European at any Congress we may be allowed to quote from it at some length:— 

Mr. President, ho said, “ and my Native Friends :— ►Your warm welcome ringing in my 
ears, enables me to face you in a spirit of glad exultation. I say, in a spirit of glad exultation, 
because in your greeting I taste, in the first place, something of the promise of that kindlier feeling 
and of that more cordial relationship between ourselves and our respective races, which shall make 
our connection in the future more harmonious than it is to-day, and cement our friendship with the 
solemn seal of a more perfected trust. (Cheers.) In the second place, I realise that your attitude 
to-day exhibits that earnestness of purpose which foreshadows triumph, a triumph that, I hope, I 
may share with you ( cheers ) and shows that you are alive to the privileges and responsibilities of 
beitig British subjects. (Cheers.) Your cordial welcome is a kindly compliment to my nationality. 
(Cheers.) Not unfrequently, gentlemen, the illiberal reproach is cast in our teeth that the spirit of 
an unconquerable antagonism is abroad between the Europeans and the Natives, that there is a 
great gulf, which never can be bridged, between us, which must keep us each, for all time, apart 
fiora the other. And oven more frequently is the reproach cast upon us, with greater particularity 
in the matter of the Congress, that your objects are confined exclusively to the Native communities 
of this vast continent, objects with which no Englishman, can have any legitimate sympathy or tie. 
Let me io my own person refate that aspersion as unfounded ; let your reception of me attest the 
complete concord of European and Native aspiration. (Cheers.) I assure you, speaking from this 
platform to-day, that I feel sincerely how great is the honour of my position. I am not a “ self- 
elected” delegate. I have not nominated myself. I have been sent here, without any solicitation 
on my part, to place before you not merely the sentiments with which my constituents—humble 
they may be, yet my constituents still (hear, hear )—are animated, but also to couvince you into the 
belief that in all the great and fundamental principles of your political and social reforms, not only 
I, hut thousands of Englishmen, whose voices are tied partly by reason of their official positions 
(applause ) and partly by their generous but mistaken belief in a state of things which does not exist, 
are influenced by feelings of the deepest sympathy, and by the most vivid desire to see you in the 
enjoyment of something of their own political freedom at home. (Cheers.') In my opinion there is 
no Resolution before you so important and far-reaching in its ultimate effects as that which touches 
the reconstitution of our Legislative Councils. (Cheers.) Act, therefore, gentlemen, on my advice. 
Cling to that reform. That is the key-stone of all your future triumph. And when once you achieve 
it, ypu will find yourselves, at last, in an atmosphere in which you can breathe without effort, which 
will no longer stifle all your aspirations to regard yourselves as human beings of some intelligence 
with a right to have a voice in the administration of your own affairs. (Prolonged cheers .) Then 
shall you really be worthy of being England’s children. (Cheers.) 

“ Frequently have I had many capacities thrust most unwillingly upon myself in Madras. 
Only last night I have been made to assume a new representative capacity. (Laughter.) I was told 
yesterday by one for whose character and educated qualities, I cherish a great esteem that, in join¬ 
ing myself with the labourers in this Congress, I have earned for myself the new title of a ‘ veiled 
seditionistf. (Laughter.) If it be sedition, gentlemen, to rebel against all wrong, if it be sedition 
to insist that the people shoulcf have a fair share in the administration of their own country and 
affairs, if it be sedition to resist class-tyranny, to raise my voice against oppression, to mutiny 
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against injustice, to insist upon a hearing before sentence, to uphold the liberties of the individual, 
to vindicate our common right to gradual hut ever advancing reform (cheers) if this be sedition, I 
am right glad to be called a ‘ seditionist’ (cheers), and doubly, aye, trebly glad, when I look around 
me to-day to know and feel I am ranked as one among such a magnificent array of * seditionists.' 
{Loud cheers.) 

« We have been told, again, that in this matter your aims are purely Hindu and Maho- 
mednw. What can you conceive, gentlemen, more false than that? Have our critics forgotten 
that we, as Europeans, even for the limited portion of our sojourn in India, are as deeply affected 
by -questions-of taxation and of legislation as any of yourselves, MaHomedan or Hindu ? (Cheers.) 
Have they forgotten that there are many important European interests in India eager to be repre¬ 
sented upon the Legislative Councils so that their owners may have a voice in the formation and 
formulation of those laws which they are called upon themselves to obey, (cheers) such interests, 
for example, as the planting, the mining, the mill-owning and the whole of the non-official interest 
throughout the length and the breadth of this land ? These, gentlemen, are among the persons 
who take a deep and anxious interest in the welfare of the Congress : and I am enabled honestly to 
assure you that if I speak with the feeble voice of a single individual, I speak with the accumu¬ 
lated strength of many hundred Englishmen behind me. (Loud and continued applause.)" 

Then after touching upon other branches of the question, he insisted on 
the importance of the right of interpellation* and-proceeded to refer to a recent 
lamentable outrage on decency by a high official, which Government have passed 
over, if not with approval, at any rate without the public censure it merited. 

He said:— 

“Do you suppose, gentlemen, that the English Civilian in Central India, whose name 
I will presentlv mention, of high official rank, occupying a position of great trust and of grave 

responsibility—do you think that this officer of the Government would have delivered himself of 
the speech which we have all read-a speech, let me add, to the slmme of lus English birth and 
bis official reputation (loud cheers)- if we were, at this moment, possessed of the great right and 
weapon of a public interpellation of the Government ? Shame, shame .) The official, to whom 
I allude instead of attempting to efface social mistrust, instead of endeavouring to allay religious 
fanaticism, to still animosity and to appease factiou-although himself a representative of that 
great Power, whose splendid mission in India it is, to promote a cordial harmony among the 
various populations entrusted to its Rule-has thought fit to widen the breach that cas.e and 
religion have created in this land, to separate one part of India from the other, to foment sectarian 
hate to excite the Mahratta against the people of Bengal, and thus to betray his trust to his con¬ 
science, his country, and his Queen. (Loud cheers.) This official is Sir Lepel Griffin. (Groans and 
loud cries of shame, shame.) Had we the right of interpellation, do you think Sir Lepel Griffin 
would not have been more cautious before committing himself to a course which, so^ far as we iave 
yet seen, has provoked not a word of official censure or rebuke ? (‘Shame, shame.). If we might 
put questions, we should put some excessively unpleasant ones. We should ask, for instance wha 
action the Government of India intended to adopt towards one of their own ^ 

broad day light and, apparently, under the ®gis of their silence, has cast a slur upon the Govern¬ 
ment of the Queen, and discredited the service of which he is a member. (Loud cheers.) 

Then again later adverting to the necessity for continued agitation and 
especially in England, he remarked, 

“ I do not know of any measure which will more surely or more speedily effect the 
advancement and enlightenment of this country, than the measure for which I speak. I believe, 
that the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on the lines indicated,,and the employment of 
a large number of the natives of the country upon those Councils will tend, not merely towards 
political progress, but to create and foster and disseminate throughout this enormous Empire an 
increase of that sense of self-respect without which yon can never hope to become a nation worthy 
of true political advancement. (Cheers.) These, surely, are aims worthy of achievement. These 
surely are objects worthy of some self-sacrifice. (Cheers.) You will not win them easily. I do 
not believe you will get them from the Government of Iudia. You will have to reach the ears 
and touch tho hearts of”the great English people, as yon have already done, to a limited extent, 
through the medium of such men as Messrs. Manomohun and Lalmohun Ghose, Mr. Chandavarkar 
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strongly he concluded a speech that was 


Boldly and constantly re-affirm your great resolution, till you carry it in spite of all 
(cheers), carry it and by your indomitable courage and perseverance break down the barriers of 
suspicion, of ignorance, of indifference. (Loud cheers.) The time is fast coining when you shai* 
enjoy that fuller political franchise which you are fit to enjoy even to-day. (Loud and continued 
cheering.) Its attainment needs, as I have told you, considerable self-sacr*tice. Y on will not be 
reluctant, you, who have already shown so much self-sacrifice by attending here, some of you from 
such enormous distances, and all of you also at much personal inconvenience, for you will all recog¬ 
nize that the cause is worth your moBt devoted services. (Cheers,) Accord to it that ungrudging 
labour and single-mindedness of purpose of which you have not stinted it hitherto. (Cheers.) Even 
if we ourselves do not live to see the great reform carried out in our own time—though I am con¬ 
vinced, the boon is not far distant (cheers) --there is not a little, ennobling in the belief, not a little 
consoling in the reflection that we are working, not merely selfishly for ourselves, but, unselfishly, 
for the generations of our children yet unborn. (Loud cheers.) These, when we are dead, though 
not forgotten, shall bless us for our labours, (cheers) and make grateful and reverent mention 01 
our names who, meeting here to-day, and elsewhere, year after year, with stubborn insistancc 
(cheers) devote our lives with ready gladness, and whatever of eloquence and of energy we 
may possess, to the triumph of a measure, which we believe to be necessary for the national 
welfare (cheers) to be indispensable for the security and progress of ourselves and of our children, 
(Loud cheers .) Let us labour in a spirit of mutual brotherhood and forbearance, for the realisation 
of so grand a dream ( loud cheers) patient in tbe trials we may have to endure to-day, because we 
are secure in our belief that to-morrow will bring us consolation (cheers) and strong in the knowledge 
that, if we are capable of resolute self-sacrifice we, too, may hope to— 

“ Stretch a hand through time to catch 
The far-off interest of tears.” 

(Loud and continued cheering .) 

Pandit Bishen Narayan Dar, was the next speaker and from his address 
also we shall make lengthy excerpts. His speech* strongly contrasted in its calm 
argumentative tone with the fervid eloquence of the previous orator. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ there are a great many advantages that we all know must accrue 
from the introduction of some, or any, real form of representative institutions into this country. 

I shall simply allude to one which, I believe, to be one of the greatest of all, viz., that such institu¬ 
tions constitute the best practical school for mental and moral discipline. Gentlemen, the very 
idea that you are citizens of a vast Empire, and that your actions and opinions have a permanent 
and substantial influence over the welfare of your country is in itself a restraining power of the 
highest moral value. Gentleman, to be called upon, from time to time, to take part in the affairs 
of your country, to discuss, with the sense of responsibility that power gives, public questions, to 
have to employ your highest faculties in the management of affairs that have a direct bearing on 
your country’s glory and on the happiness of her people, these things, I say, are alt steps in the 
education necessary for the unfolding of all the speculative and practical faculties of a nation. 

Without this education, he said, the genius of a people could never be fully 
developed. 

“ Such ft nation may be temporarily glorified by the effulgence of the fine arts and the 
lustre of the more effeminate types of poetical genius, but it will lack that instinctive sense of 
liberty, that robustness of character which are essential to all healthy and, therefore, progressive, 
national life.” * . 
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u Gentlemen, what is the strongest objection brought against our demand for Represent¬ 
ative Government for this country ? It is said that India is diyided by petty sectarian differences 
and that, moreover, she is divided into two great rival nationalities, Hindu and Mahomedan. It is 
alleged that in a country where there are so many sects and so many creeds and, above all, two 
such great rival parties, representative institutions are unworkable. Well, gentlemen, this argu¬ 
ment has been answered and disposed of. time after time, so that it seems impossible that it can 
now-a-days be brought forward in earnest by people capable of thinking. Turn it over in our 
minds as we will, it is impossible to discover in it any of that cogency which people often protess 
to attach to it. There is one point, and only one point on which there is not a perfect accord, a 
perfect sense of oneness, between Indian Hindus and Indian Mahomedans, and that is, of course, their 
religious beliefs. In social customs, in manner and languages, in their habits of thought and, I may 
say, even in their prejudices and in their inclinations, there is no essential difference between them 
Why, the whole past history of India shows how when there was no British Government, Hindus 
and Mahomedans pulled on together, and how, if they fought, they fought about secular, and not 
religious matters. It shows that Hindu Generals have led Mahomedan armies more than once, and 
that Mahomedan swords have been unsheathed, on behalf of Hindus.” 

“ But, gentlemen, it has been urged that as the larger portion of the population is Hindu, 
the introduction of Representative Government in India, will place the Mahomedans at the mercy 
of the Hindus, as they will form a great majority, and put their own interests before Mahomedan 
interests and do everything they like. How, gentlemen, for my part I have never been able to under¬ 
stand what is meant by Mahomedan and Hindu interests. In Europe, there maybe Catholic interests 
and Protestant interests, because there, there is a real connection between the Church and the State, 
and yet the existence of such interests have not prevented the success of representative institutions 
But in India, no such connection exists and the objection seems to me wholly futile. In England, 
I could understand this objection having some specious appearance of validity. I could, I say, 
understand this, because there are two powerful parties, the Established Church and the Non-Con¬ 
formists, both of which might, have their antagonistic political interests but even in England, we do not 
find these supposed antagonistic sectarian interests have, in any way, impair ed the success of represent¬ 
ative institutions and how can it do so, in India, where, fortunately, there is no connection between 
Church end State? The Government has wisely taken its stand upon the principle of religious 
neutrality and, under these circumstances to pretend that there are in matters of politics, Mahomedan 
interests distinct from Hindu interests is really mockery, delusion, and a snare. (Hear, hear.) Sir, 
T think, that if you look into this question dispassionately, you will find that, so far as India is 
concerned, Mahomedan interests and Hindu interests have no separate existence whatsoever/ 1 

“ But, gentlemen, there is yet another thing of which we hear as barring the way to the 
fruition of our aspirations. It is said that there is suoh hostility between Hinduism and Mahome- 
danism as to render it impossible. To this I first reply, that were this really so, it would be the 
strongest of all reasons why Representative Government should be introduced into this country. 
Why, gentlemen, supposing the Hindus and Mahomedans were really divided by deep social and 
religious prejudices, are we to keep them apart and perpetuate that supposed hostility ? Would not 
the question rather be, how to remove these prejudices, how to dissipate that hostility, and how to 
blend the two communities into one nation ? Now, gentlemen, sectarian prejudices are the result of 
selfishness of the heart and patriotism is the best corrective of selfishness. A representative form 
of government is best calculated to eradicate all hostile race prejudices, by raising men above the 
cloud of selfishness into the purer regions of the wider and more enlarged sympathies of national 
feeling. By the more intimate intercourse it necessitates, by the juster mutual appreciation it 
engenders and in a thousand other ways, it removes those prejudices and that sectarian bias, which 
stand in the way of unity between the various communities which are combined in it” 

o But I need not pursue this question further, because, though accepting them for the 
sake of argument, I deny the premises. I say .if this terrible antagonism did exist, even then, 
representative institutions would do more than anything else to remove it. But I deny that it 
exists. There are low ignorant people of both communities-—mostly, what the English papers call 
< roughs’—who, at festivals, when intoxicated by religious zeal and, perhaps, something else, will 
hght, and there may bo a Hindu or a Mahomedan leader here and there who, from selfish motives, 
tries to engender the hatred that does not exist, and speaks of ?t as if it were really so. But, 
gentlemen,—and I speak to several hundreds of both communities—is it true, that we Hindus and 
Mahomedans hate each other in this way (cries of *no , no\) and is it not a fact that we live as very 
good friends? (Cries of'yes, yes'\) We have our ways in minor matters and you don’t perhaps 
much like them, but, wo don’t want you to follow them, and you have your ways and they are 
not quite like ours—and we don’t dine together or intermarry—neither do we Hindus of different 


castes, amongst each other, for that matter—but despite all this, the great mass of ns arc good friends, 
rejoicing in each other*# good fortune anti sympathizing in each other’s troubles ; and is this a state 
of affairs that precludes the introduction of Representative institutions P" ( Loud applause.) 

Then the speaker quoted opinions expressed by Lord Lawrence, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Sir Richard Temple in support of the claim made in the Resolution, 
and. after a few other remarks, concluded thus:— 

“Now, gentlemen, all these things lead me to believe that it is by no means on a hopeless 
quest that they have embarked who are now, at this time, seeking to secure the expansion of our 
councils and the introduction of some tentative form of Representative Government in India. Gentle¬ 
men, that we all desire this, the unanimous voice of the country here embodied declares, and it is a 
desire which has been created in us by the English Government itself and which is the greatest glory 
of that Government. England has moved us from our ancient anchorage. She has cast us adrift, 
against our will, upon the wide waters of a seething proletariat, and we turn back to England and ask 
her to grant us that compass of representative institutions by which, amid a thousand storms, she has 
steered her prosperous course to the safe haven of regulated political freedom. ( Loud applause.) 

“ Gentlemen, the desire for greater freedom is not confined simply to the educated classes, 
but is shared also by the uneducated classes, by the masses who feel it as keenly as we do, but, 
iu whom it has not, (and in this lies the danger) yet found an articulate utterance. Gentlemen, it is 
in truth a national demand that we are making th .s day, and it is the duty of every one of us, so far 
as in him lies, to bring home this fact to the British Government and the British public, and to 
open their eyes to the true character of the efforts that are being made to blind that Government 
and that public, to the universality of the desire of which the proposition, now before us, is a tem¬ 
perate expression.” 

“ Two of the most eloquent speakers who preceded me have referred in very just terms to 
Sir Lepel Griffin, and to another person, a native gentleman of very high repute. One of them 
has been inciting the Mahrattas against the Bengalees, the other, whatever he may allege, has 
been, in practice, egging on the Mahoraedans to be less friendly with the Hindus. (Cries of 'shame, 
shame. 1 ) And this, gentlemen, is the class of men, and the only class, that domes, what we all so 
well know, the truly national character of our present demand. Well, things hidden from political 
sages have sometimes been revealed to the masses of the people, and, believe me, gentlemen, that 
those are no true statesmen who arc blind to the dawning lights of the fires which Western civili¬ 
zation is kindling in our hearts, and who raise their puny arms to arrest the chariot of India’s 
destined development. Gentlemen, the demand we are making is a national demand and strong in 
the consciousness that we are the honest mouth-pieces of countless millions, too long dumb, I ask 
you not to take to heart too much, the base insinuations or the idle clamours that may be raised 
against you and the sacred task you have in hand. These will all pass away, the rising tide (loud 
cheers) is with us; so let us unite together in the performance of this noble task which is practically, 
the political regeneration of India. Let us aim, not to do good to one community or to two com 
nruinitie8, to Hindus or Mahomedans, but to all the communities and all the sects of India. That is 
undoubtedly the noble ideal, the national ideal that we have set before us, the realization of which 
will be the political Kingdom of Heaven. The various races, sects and creeds of India will blend 
together into one imperial whole in which all a free-born British subject’s privileges and rights will 
be obtained ■ and enjoyed; not by one sect or creed, but by all, and thereby the British Government 
so far frdm being weakened will be strengthened beyoud measure, (Applause.) For the link 
which will then join a .happy and united India to England will not be the link of fear, will not be 
the link of servility, but it will be the link of affection and gratitude which no misfortune can sever, 
and which no calamity can shatter.” (Applause.) 

At this stage of the proceedings the President, alarmed at the flood of 
eloquence which this subject (the depth of feeling in regard to which it is difficult 
to exaggerate) threatened to let loose upon the assembly, appealed to intending 
speakers, of whose names he held a portentous list in his hand, to limit their 
addresses to a period of five minutes each. 

Then rose Pandit Madan Mohun Malaviya, a very young and enthusiastic 
labourer in the cause, and from his speech too we feel bound to extract largely; 
partly because although over-fervid in expression towards its close, it embodies truths 
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mainly because it was the only single 
during the whole Congress, to the tone of which even hostile critics could possibly 
take objection and we consider it only just, therefore, to place it before the reader. 

Apologising for venturing to speak after the practised orators who had 
preceded him, he continued*:— 

“ Allow me to say this much, that, placed as wo are in this country, under a foreign Govern¬ 
ment, however benevolent and generous its motives—the motives of those who take partin the admin¬ 
istration,—we stand in the greatest need of our own representatives in the Legislative Councils. 
Gentlemen, the whole of Europe, with the exception of Russia, has declared that the most efficient 
and best form of Government for any country, which has made any advance in any civilization, is a 
government conducted not solely by the few for the many, but to a greater or less extent by the 
many for themselves—a government, in fact, in which the representatives of the people have some 
potential share—and if this be expedient for European countries, where the rulers and the ruled are 
of the same nationality, and where they are of the same religion, I think, it must be conceded that it 
is even more essential for India which is inhabited by people whose habits, manners, customs, lan¬ 
guage, race and creed differ from those of their rulers. If we demand for India that there should be 
representatives of her people in the State Councils—we only ask for what, not simply Europe, but 
America, Australia, and almost the whole civilized world, have declared with one unanimous voice to 
be essential, for any Government that is to be suitable to any country, as it is only where the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people are allowed to take part in that administration, that the wants and wishes, 
the aspirations and grievances of the people cau be adequately set forth, properly understood, or duly 
provided for.” 

# # * * * 

“ What is it that we see year after year ?—People assembling from all parts of India, from 
the Punjab, Sindh, Assam, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the N.-W. Provinces, Oudb, the Central 
Provinces; from every province, from every town, coming together to implore Government humbly 
to grant this reform which is after all their birth-right as free-born British subjects, (Loud cheers.) 
It is no desire or motive of self-atnbition that brings these people together at such heavy cost and at 
such great personal inconvenience. There is no taint of self-interest in the matter. No. Their sole 
idee, is that India, their country, of all things, stands badly in need of this fundamental reform and 
they hope, and God grant that they may not hope in vain, that their unselfish persistence in asking 
may secure for their native land this great boon.” 

“The British Government has already made this concession to so many countries—so many 
colonies—so many British Colonies enjoy it. Canada, the Cape, the Australian Colonies, innumerable 
smaller places, even the so-called crown colonies, except perhaps the Fiji Islands and some purely 
military posts, ail enjoy some measure, and most of them tho fullest measure of Representative 
Government. Britain has granted or conoeded this concession to all these places. (Applause ) Why 
should she withhold it from the people of India ? (Hear, hear.) Does she think that we are less 
loyal than her subjects in other lands P (Hear, hear, and applause.) Australia would break with 
her to-morrow if sho ventured to prevent Australia from taxing British goods, while we in all good 
temper accept an odious income-tax, vilely administered, and imposed not to meet the expenses of our 
own Government, but to provide funds to enable Great Britain to annex Burmah or menace Russia. 
(Loud and continued applause.) Does she think we are not prepared for the privilege ? I think this 
very Congress is proof positive of our ripeness for the task and of the intelligence and knowledge 
which would be brought to bear upon the affairs of the nation, if only the Government were kind 
enough to accede to our wishes. (Applause.) Gentlemen, lam sorry that, looking to the announce¬ 
ment our worthy President has made, I cannot venture to take up much more of your time, but if 
you will permit it, I will go on for a few minutes more. (Voices 1 go on. 1 ) I thank you, gentlemen, 
for this indulgence. This question of the reform of the Legislative Councils is one in regard to 
which too much can hardly be ^aid. Something was said in speeches in Parliament about the 
Budget being introduced there at an earlier date, but what effective criticism can we hope for there, 
if we do not supply the materials by our criticisms when the Budget is introduced here ? But how 
car we, outside, criticise a thing of details, when those details are skilfully veiled from us? It is 
only when we have our own representatives inside the Government, who can get at those essential 
details, that we shall ever be able to control, or, at any rate, effectively protest against, financial 
mismanagement.” 




that merit careful consideration; but 
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♦< The Indian Councils Act was passed when the Government was transferred from the East 
India Company to the Crown. According to the provisions of that Act, the expenditure of this 
country should be checked and controlled by the Secretary of State, assisted by a Council. But how 
has this been carried out f We see that provision was made for the Budget, being presented to 
Parliament with the object of securing some check. But we also know that no less a personage than 
Professor Fawcett, of lamented memory, Bpeaking in Brighton, in 1872, was compelled to confess that 
il the most trumpery question ever brought before Parliament—a wrangling over the purchase of a 
picture, a road through a Park,—excited more interest, than the welfare of 180,000,000 of our Indian 
fellow-subjects.* 1 ( Loud applause.') And as it was then, so it is now. It is not only Professor 
Fawcett, moreover, who has protested against this monstrous injustice. Year after year some honest 
independent Politician has raised his voice against a state of things which, if it means our misery, 
means also England's shame. Even this last session, Mr. Bradlaugh rose to protest 11 against the 
“ practice of bringing this subject (the Indian Budget) forward at so late a period of the Session. 
“ Last year the Budget was considered on June 21st and the year before, on August 6th. Tt 
“ was not right to leave to the last moment of the Session—the only opportunity that was 
u afforded to Parliament of considering the wishes and the grievances of the 200,000,000 of people 
“ whom we rule. That any Parliamentary control should be exercised over the affairs of India was 
“ impossible when the Indian Budget figured upon paper as the 8th order upon one of the last days 
“ of an expiring Session.*' (Applause.) Following him Mr. Reid said: u How could Parliament 
u do anything when these matters were only brought to its cognizance on one of the very last days of 
u a weary session, when only fifteen or sixteen gentlemen bad sufficient energy left to watch tne 
“ proceedings—the debate was almost reduced to a farce—the discussion was begun at about quarter 
past six o’clock and in four or five hours from that time they would have settled the affairs 
“ of 200,000,000 of their fellow-subject^ and sanctioned the expenditure of between seventy or eighty 
u millions of money. Surely, it would be better to delegate these duties than to continue doing that 
“ which was a mere mockery. 'Would it not be possible to appoint a Committee to overlook the 
“ affairs of India, in order that the people of that country might know that their interests were being 
eared for adequately by the Imperial Parliament.” (Loud applause.) 

Then again Sir John Goret, in connection with this matter, said ; “ The regret which the 
“ Honorable Member expressed with regard to the late period of the session at which the affairs of 
** India had come up for discussion was shared by the Government with those who sat on the oppo- 
u site side of the House. He believed every one would be glad, if it were possible, to bring the affairs 
“ of India under consideration of the Houee at a time when more members were present and when 
“ greater interest would be taken in the matter. Although many promises to introduce Indian 
“ Financial Statements earlier in the session had been made, no Government had ever succeeded in 
“ fulfilling those promises, and ever since he had a seafc in the House, the Indian Budget had been 
“ one of the incidents of the Session that had immediately preceded the Prorogation.*’ (Applause.) 

“ Now, gentlemen, you see that Parliament will not or cannot give that consideration even to 
our Budget, even to the expenditure of 80 millions of money, yearly wrung, out of the country,—and 
none know better than you do with what hardships to the people,—that we have a right to expect 
from them—that common sense and justice demand—and, if this be the case with the Budget, whafe 
chance have the rest of our affairs of getting a hearing of any kind ? I say none and, therefore, we 
ask Parliament to allow us to look after our own affairs. We say if you cannot or will not do your 
duty by us, at least put us in a position to do some portion of our duties to ourselves. We say, we 
entreat you in all fairness to allow us some control over our Budget, to put ub in a position to say 
something through our representatives about it when it is brought into the Council (applause) to give 
us some voice here in the management of our domestic affairs. But it would seem as if our 
entreaties were vain* They will not do their duty by the country themselves and they will not 
allow us to do it. (Applause.) Can anything be more cruel, or more unjust of the English nation 
which professes to love freedom and justice and boasts itself the founder of constitutional and tree 
Government ? Gentlemen —After this, I think, nothing need be said by England about justice and 
freedom, if this concession is not granted to us.” 

” Gentlemen, I must express my regret that the rapidly passing minutes debar me from 
speaking on this subject more fully, as I should wish to do, though I know it dots not require much 
further illustration after the speeches you have heard. Allow me now to say in conclusion that we 
should continue to press this righteous demand on the Government an d, if all else fail, simply aBk 
them to act according to their own Christian principles which tell them to do unto others as they 
would be done by. (Applause.) Would the English nation like to have their affairs treated in this 
way ; would they tolerate it for one inslant ? Would they even dare to treat ua in this way, did 
they not know that we are the most patient and law-abiding people on the face of the earth ? Only 
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^ members present out of 675, or something like that, when the welfaro of 250 million souls is to 
be discussed and when a sum of seventy or eighty millions is to be disposed of. ( Loud, applause .) 
How would they like their own affairs to be treated in that way P Would they, I repeat, stand it for 
one week ? Would they dare thus to deal with only five millions of Irishmen P Gentlemen, I must 
leave them to reply and that reply, if truthful, must be their own condemnation. No, Gentlemen, let 
them allow us a gradually increasing liberty to look after and manage our own business and they will 
find that we shall forget any temporary injustice that their negligence has caused us and always , 
always, remember per contra all the good they have done us and be grateful to them for all this and 
not- least grateful for that concession we are now urging.’* (Applause.) 

Now fully admitting that there are expressions in this powerful appeal to 
(freat Britain’s sense of justice that, might well have been toned down, we cannot 
believe that any impartial Englishman will read it without acknowledging that the 
present position of affairs is both unsatisfactory, and unjust to India, and that the 
time has arrived when it is due to both countries, that the administration of this 
vast Empire should be placed on a broader and sounder basis. 

Many other speeches followed, for which we may refer the reader to the 
detailed Report. One gentleman, Mr. A. K. Dutt* produced a petition in favor of 
this Resolution, signed by 25,000 persons in a single district, and gave numerous in¬ 
stances to prove how even the lowest classes everywhere, were becoming growingly 
interested in, and anxious for, this fundamental reform. 

Rajah Rampal Singh, in a brief speech + that convulsed the assembly with 
laughter, exposed the utterly fictitious character of the representation nrno supposed 
to be embodied in the existing councils, he said:— 

Gentlemen, —I do not rise here to make any set speech, but I think I may touch on cer¬ 
tain circumstances which will help to illustrate this question of reform iu the Legislative Council. 
Gentlemen, we, the people of India, are permitted (nominally) to send a certain limited number of 
our countrymen, who are elected by the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governors, to these existing 
Councils. It is very kind of them to take this trouble off our shoulders, (laughter), but with their 
permission we would rather elect them ourselves. Joking apart, the defect which lies in this present 
system is this: the natives who sit in Council are chosen by the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors 
whom they look to as their constituents and are not, therefore, likely to bring forward the views of 
the people , whom they iu no way represent, and on whose suffrages they are in no way dependent. 
Necessarily these men, who are mostly the favourites of Governors and Lieutenant-Governors, think 
of nothing but pleasing their Patrons ; there are noble exceptions, but this is the rule. (Hear, hear.) 
On one occasion, I was talking to a gentleman, who has the honor of being a Member of the Council 
of the Governor-General for making laws, but who knew not one syllable of English. ( Laughter .) 
He was one of the Maharajahs of the North-Western Provinces, and a relation of mine too. 
{Laughter.) I asked the Maharajah. How did you manage to vote and take part in the discussion ? 
(Laughter.) He told me. * It was difficult for me at first ; for Ido not understand English, nor was 
I allowed to take anybody with me to explain what went on to me, (laughter), but as I received it 
through the favor of the Viceroy, I raise my hand whenever the Viceroy raises his, and I hold down 
mine when he holds down his hand.* (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Gantz followed on the same lines, he said,! appealing to dele¬ 
gates who were, or had been, members of the so-called Legislative Councils:— 

“ Let me put to them the simple question, whether it is not true that every public 
measure of any importance that comes before these Councils is practically framed and shaped and 
pushed through by Government, so that free and independent criticism is absolutely impossible ? 
Have they, has any independent member, ever any potential voice in determining the outcome of 
their deliberations P So far as any real practical good comes of their labours, beyond perhaps the 
softening of some repugnant clause, might they not just as well remain at home ? I throw out 
these as questions and 1 should like to have definite replies. On what principle are gentlemen 
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nominated to these Legislative Councils ? ( Voices * none, none. 1 ) Thai is the opinion, 1 see, of some 

geofcleToen from Bengal. If it is the opinion in Bengal, I eaa assure you it la the opinion in Madras 
also. But, inasmuch, as these institutions are considered to be representative institutions, we have 
a right to know who and what these men are. Are they to he tho men. who, in the eloquent and 
significant language of Rajah Rampal Singh hold up their hands when the Viceroy holds up his, and 
keep rkeira down when he keeps his down ?” (Laughter.) 

And he went on to show that in the absence of real representatives of the 
country in these councils, the local European officials were so strong as to render 
null and void, in many places, even that small measure of Local Self**Government, 
which Lord Ripon endeavoured to confer on the country. 

“J may say” he wanton “that I have had some experience of the working of selfr 
Government in the Mofussil, and I tell you that Self-Government as it exists in this Presidency is 
simply nothing more than a sham and a delusion, (Applause.) 1 can tell you that we cannot even 
raise the pay of an ordinary duffadar, by one Rupee, without sanction. (Applause.) The Munici¬ 
palities are called upon to spend largo sums of money, year after year, in the maintenance and tho 
support of educational, medical, and charitable institutions, and in regard to these also, we have no 
real control, but have simply to find the money ; we are overridden by some dominant official who 
takes us under his paternal wing. In one particular station, there was the greatest dissension and 
the greatest dissatisfaction in regard to the working of oue particular branch of that particular 
Municipality. His Excellency the Governor was expected to visit the place, on his tour, and some of 
the members thought they would ventilate their grievances in an address. An address was duly 
prepared bj r the Official Chairman which was to be merely an address of welcome to H. E. tho 
Governor. The dissentient members, who wanted to ventilate their grievances thereupon resolved 
to wait upon His Excellency by deputation with another address. A meeting was called, at which 
this second address was to be framed, and I may tell you this, that in one of those mysterious ways, 
familiar to most of us, the wires were pulled, and there was no quorum. His Excellency came, 
received the Chairman’s address of welcome, and in his reply said: “ 1 am happy to find, gentlemen, 
that you have no wants, and no grievances.” (Laughter and applause ) That is an instance of the 
kind of Self-Government, that we enjoy in the Madras Mofussil.” 

Of course, with the councils reconstituted on a representative basis, cases 
like this, and they are of daily occurrence, would cease to be possible, and officials 
would cease to be able to defeat, in the interests of their own autocratic authority, 
the plain intentions of the Legislature, and of the Governments both of India and 
of England. 

Ultimately, as evening closed in, the entire assembly, to one man, being 
absolutely unanimous on the necessity for this great reform, the President suggested 
that the Resolution should be put and this being done, it was carried unanimously 
with loud acclamations, and the Congress adjourned. 

We have dwelt, it may be thought, at excessive length on this debate, 
because this question of enlarging greatly the various councils and reconstituting 
them on a partially representative basis, is really the question of the day in India. 
Tens of millions of men, who, as yet know little or nothing of the Congress, and 
cannot be said as yet to have supported it in any way, fully understand and are 
acquiring a lively interest in this matter of representation, which is one entirely 
in consonance with their traditions. As one of the speakers* remarked:— 

“ The principle of representation underlies Hindu society in all its various forms and phases. 
A Hindu, from bis childhood understands what representation is, nay, you will also find the 
principle of representation underlying the Hindu religious system.” 


It is no exotic plant : its original habitat is the village communities of 
India, and the nations of the West merely enjoy cultivated varieties of a stock 
which has travelled to them from the East. It is indispensable, we think, that all 
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f 

should fully realize not only tlie justice of, but the enormous weight of public 
opinion which gives stability to this one demand, at any rate, of the National 
Congress, 

The first Resolution, brought before the Congress when it re-assembled, 
about midday, on the 29th, was one re-affirming the necessity, strongly urged in 
1886, for the complete separation of Judicial and Executive functions. 

Of secondary questions there is probably none in which the educated 
classes throughout India feel a stronger interest than in this, because, every day of 
their lives, instances of injustice, to their poorer and more ignorant countrymen, 
resulting from the combination of these functions, come to their notice. Mr. N. 
Subramaniem,a Native Christian barrister, in proposing* the Resolution said, that,as 
is undeniable, neither work was as well done as it would be by specialists in each 
branch, and he pointed out that, moreover, from the nature of the case it was 
impossible for any one human being to do his duty properly in both capacities. 
He said:—* 

« The Magistrate must necessarily, if ho is to be a just magistrate, shut his ears completely 
to everything said outside of his court and yet, how can the same individual, who is a magistrate, 
shut his ears to everything he hears as an executive officer ? As an executive officer, the Magistrate 
is bound to receive all sorts of information and a great deal of information is sent to him by 
demi-official letters—I do not know whether you have any such document in other Provinces, 
(voices, ‘yes, yes ’)~\and his mind is prejudiced, or let me say, necessarily influenced by the reports 
sent to him by the Police officers. But he is to set aside all this information, all the bias, nay, all 
the conviction that is thus necessarily engendered, when he enters his court, where, he must not be 
biased as a magistrate one way or the other, in regard to the criminal, ar.d he must, know nothing 
of him or of the case hut what comes up in evidence before him. Surely, this is impossible ! Again 
the executive officer, to be successful, has to be in constant touch with the people. He has to know 
all the vagaries of the various men within his district, all the bad qualities of the men, and yet, 
that is the very thing which would unfit him for the just performance of his duties as a magistrate. 
It is impossible for a man who is an executive officer, to avoid forming his opinion for good or evil 
in regard to a person that ho has to judge, in regard to a witness or criminal or complainant, it is 
impossible, I say, for him to avoid forming his opinion partly on knowledge acquired out of court and, 
therefore, impossible for him to deal with them impartially (hear, hear, and applause) on the evidence 
before him and on that evidence alone, as a magistrate is bound to do. (Hear, hear.) 

Then he dwelt upon the practical drawbacks of the existing system; 
how, as a matter of fact, it is the good executive officers, and not the conscientious 
Magistrates who get promotion and how, consequently, there is a strong tempt¬ 
ation to men to devote all their energies to executive work and scamp their judicial 
work ; also how great the hardships are to which the system exposes accused per¬ 
sons and he added that, although it was well known, that the necessary re-arrange¬ 
ments could be effected without extra expenditure, he, and he believed every 
other man in the country, who understood the question, would gladly u pay an 
additional pie in the rupee, rather than allow my poorer fellow-countrymen, to 
continue exposed, to this constantly recurring failure of Justice.” Babu Kali- 
charan Bannerjee, a Pleader, but better known as an earnest and eloquent, social 
aud religious reformer, supported the Resolution. In the course of his speech* he 
remarked:— 

u You will understand what the combination of these functions implies. It implies in the 
first place, the combination of the Prosecutor and the Judge in the same person. (Applause.) It is 
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— necessary to be initiated into the mystery of law to understand that justice is in jeopardy if the 
prosecutor happons to be also the judge* * If you have a case, in which there is a private complainant, 
there the prosecuting and persecuting energies of the private complainant are brought to bear upon 
you. Then you have, in addition, the Police machinory, with all its prosecuting and persecuting 
energies, brought to bear upon you, and if, in addition to these two-fold prosecuting energies, you have 
brought to bear upon you all the prosecuting energies pf a magistrate, why, the poor defendant 
httds himself simply in a hopeless condition. {Applause.) We cannot avoid private complaints being, 
at any rate, preferred. We do not contemplate, here at any rate, any interference with the Police 
machinery. All that we pray for, is, that the strong arm of the magistrate should not be, by antici¬ 
pation, lent either to the private complainant or to the police machinery set on foot by him.* 
( Applause.) 

again, as you have already been told, the combination of these two functions sets 
aside all the safeguards, which the rules of evidence have provided for the due administration of 
justice. There is the magistrate, listening attentively to the police papers, read out to him by the 
I olice officer early in the morning. The Police officer is in personal communication with the magis¬ 
trate and instils into his mind his own ideas, in respect to the case he has been kind enough to take 
into his own hands. And the magistrate listens to all sorts of things, and not only is much of the so- 
caJed evidence which is, at such times, laid before a magistrate no evidence at all, but he, as it were, 
has his judgment sketched out for him, beforehand by the policeman. He listens to all this and 
then, if it so happens, as it often does, that he places the case on his own file, when he Bits to try it 
tho conditions are all reversed, for the judicial function has been exercised by the policeman, while the 
magistrate has been closeted with him, and when he cornea into court, he is merely the executive 
who carries out that secret judicial decision. (Applause.) The judge has become the executive, 
while the executive has become the judge/’ (Loud applause.) 

Other speakers followed and the Resolution was unanimously adopted. 
iSo sane man can doubt that, as Mr. Ambica Charan Mozumdar remarked,* this 
is:— 

" One of the cardinal questions upon which the fair fame of the British administration of 
this country, not less than the happiness and contentment of the many millions of people who obey 
its sway, materially depend.” 

As Babu Kalicharan Bannerjee said towards the commencement of his 

speech: 

to re tbi8 i8 an0t I ler Resoiation which we - a3 a Congress, find ourselves in a position 

o r e-affirm Vo-day. In one sense, it .9 ro-assurmg, that the experience of a year, enables us to re-affirm 

the position we took up last year. {Hear, hear, and applause.) la another sense, it is diseouragin- 
to realise, that there should still he occasion so to re-affirm it.” (Loud and continued applause.) ° 

This is the real point: the whole thinking portion of the community is 
lost in astonishment at the inaction of Government in a matter at once so simple, 
and involving so grave a scandal. Instances of executive officers abusing their 
magisterial powers, in furtherance of objects that they have in view in their 
executive capacities, are, in some provinces, so frequent as hardly to attract suffi¬ 
cient notice. Certainly the Government does not approve such improprieties as, 
especially of recent years, it has publicly marked its displeasure of some of them, 
that have, by special efforts, been pressed upon their notice, but why do they 
allow a system to continue under which such abuses of power are possible ? A 
considerable section of the community undoubtedly adopt the view embodied in 
t e oil owing passage from Mr. B. Narasimheswara Sarma’s speech t:— 

rfivonnfi P 0|”' crjtlca say ; ‘'Well, if you separate the two functions, how are yon to collect the 
ZZZn / le il C eCfc0r t0 the mone y ontof tbQ people, if they do not fear him, know- 

Jown n , “ D . 4 em m his ma « ieterial opacity ?” We reply, that the present 8ystem defeats 

luip aes it Joes not strengthen authority, injustice never does, it only weakens it.” 
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But the majority absolutely refuse to believe that Government deliber¬ 
ately winks at getting its work done by unlawful means* Why then does it persist 
in refusing a reform, which every man in the country knows to be urgently 
required? “ It cannot,” they say “be a matter of expense; in every one of the 
large Provinces, the Associations have worked out detailed schemes, proving that 
no extra expenditure is needed, though in some the substitution, in a few highlv- 
paid appointments, of uncovenanted men on salaries of from one-half to two-thirds 
of what the existing covenanted* incumbents draw, may be needed. Besides, you 
are not usually so careful of our money; you have absolutely needlessly! increased 
military expenditure by two millions a year, besides wasting, none of us know, 
how many tens of millions on forts, fortifications, strategic railways and the like; 
so, if even you believe that this reform will cost money, it can hardly be that 
which deters you. But if it be this, the whole country has declared, that it will 
cheerfully pay any thing that is necessary on this account. So, why do you not 
move ? ” 

There is no douht that the inaction of Government in the ease of this 
reform, which it has, itself, repeatedly declared to be desirable, is producing an 
unsatisfactory feeling amongst those classes capable of understanding the ques¬ 
tion, but, of course, this is not one that the masses, who chiefly suffer by it, have 
yet come, as a rule, to realize iu the abstract. They feel that they do not get 
justice and grumble, but they do not yet clearly perceive how, and why, this is so. 

Next came a Resolution, urging the establishment of Military Colleges in 
India, whereat the sons of Indian noblemen and gentlemen might be trained as 
officers of the Indian Army. 

“If it be England’s divine mission,” said $ Babu Norendronath Sen, in 
proposing the Resolution,— 

« that she should raise us as a nation in every respect, she should offer every facility for our 
admission into the higher ranks, not only of the civil, but equally of the military services, in order 
that we may be equally qualified for Self-Government in times of peace and self-defence in times of 
war. (Applause.) Our lessons in the art of Self-Government will be incomplete, if we are not 
trained in tho art of self-defence. (Applause.) If England means to confer upon us the highest 
benefits in the present advanced stage of Indian progress—in the present turning-point in the 
national life,—both for the sake of herself and for the sake of India, she cannot consistently with her 
duty, withhold, any longer, opening out a military career, to the higher classes, at least, of our country¬ 
men,'as officers of the Indian army. ( Applause .) We claim nothing which is immoderate or 

.""covenanted Civilians, as a rule, do not shine, as Judges. If 2/3ds df the existing covenanted Civilian Judges 

on £2 600 a veer were replaced by barristers and Sub-Judges on £1,500 a year, the country would gain m everyway 

fjn ** J , , , , * e. _- wito’ ondo »a to hnw bn flnn.l with thn vftt/flnfiH nmi 



jLTnfrifnry bVm r»nae without hearing any evidence on the one point 
that; 1 it^ was impossible to execute, of yyhich^Mr. Justice Straight ( concurred in by Mr. Justice Tyrrell) pathetically 
rfimnrk “ The decree of tho Judge, therefore, is a most difficult one to deal with, and what our decision with regard 
to it hereafter may be I am at this moment unable to say, and find very great difficulty in imagining.” 

±lf i 8 necessary to understand that Native Opinion throughout India is as nearly as possible unanimous as 
to the needlessness of this expenditure. No one doubts (or very few do) the good faith of Government: no one 
denies (though many doubt) the danger of Russian aggression: what all contend is, that a far smaller sum (expended on 
creating and rendering efficient powerful bodies of native militia and volunteers throughout Sindh, the Punjab, R«j- 
nutana and the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh), would have strengthened the Empire far more than anything that has been 
done and would, once for all, have won all hearts. No one believes that Russia will ever be able to get more than 50,000 
regular troops across the Frontier; the danger, they think, lies in her bringing with her hundreds of thousands 
of Afghans Turks, and what not, bribed by the hope of plundering all the, to their idea, rich cities of India. To meet 
the regular troops, the existing British army sufficed, while the native militia and volunteers would have promptly 
exterminated the robber vermin. Of course, from an English point of view arises the question “ Quis Custodiet ipsos 
emtodias ” can we trust that militia? The country says “you can,—we are not only just as interested as you are 
iu keeping out these ruffians, but a great deal more so, and we can’t turn against you because we know well that wo 
can’t do without you, and, really w'e like you, and if you would only be a little more reasonable in some matters, should 
downright love you.”—This is the crucial point-trust or no trust—and it was fully discussed when the modification 
of the Arms’ Act and the subject of native volunteering came up later before the Congress, 
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unreasonable. If the sons of foreign noblemen, such as the Due D'Orloans, can be admitted as 
officers of the British army, and aa it w„s announced, that he was to be admitted, I do not see, why 
the scions of great houses of this country, eminent for thoir loyal services to the crown, and youn^ 
gentlemen of good birth, good education, and high culture, should not be educated and trained as 
officers of the Indian army.” (Applause.) 

* * * # # * * $ 

“ The %“% and devotion, the bravery and horoism I may say, of native soldiers are too well- 
known and have been too often recognised by Government to need any particular mention from me. 
(Hear, hear.) The native soldiery ia the ultimate bulwark, the main body of the support of the 

empire. (Hear, hear.) The fine steel edge may be our gallant European troops, but the body of the 
sword is our native soldiery.” 

********* 

“ Well, then, gentlemen, if such be our experience—if such be our general experience of the 
«a ive army of the past,—I fail to perceive why the Government should hesitate, in the least, to open 
military colleges, as we propose, for the education of the sons of Indian noblemen and gentlemen. 
I hey cannot certainly, as the result of higher education, nobler antecedents, loftier position or closer 
ties to Government, prove less devoted and less loyal, less faithful or less courageous in the discharge 
of their duties, when admitted into the commissioned ranks of the Indian army, than their humbler 
and more ignorant countrymen have proved as mere soldiers and non-commissioned officers. (Hear 
hear.) If the present native troops, soldiers, havildars, jemadars, subadars of the Indian army are 
admitted to be bound by the strongest ties to Government-if, I contend, they have proved so faith¬ 
ful, brave and useful to Government, and the country, as they have in many a hard-fought field- 
how much more may we not expect from the better born of these and from the scions of the higher 
classes, still, who will not enter the army on the present footing, if they are admitted to the com¬ 
missioned ranks of the army ? (Hear, hear, and applause.) The inclusion in the army of those who 
necessarily koep aloof, at present, will only servo to identify their interests more closely with the 
interests of the British Government and lay deeper the foundations of the empire. (Applause ) As 
an addition to the physical defences of the empire, if for no other reason, I say that it should be the 
pohey of Government to start military colleges for the education of the young noblemen and gentlemen 
Bri^rT -n (AppUu$e ) But the indirect addition to, what I may call, the moral bulwarks of 
J t 8 pr0V ° , even more im P 01 ' tant - Gentlemen, we have had our losses and gains under 

the British Government-our gams have been many.-but. one of our chief losses has been our exclu- 
s,on from the higher ran« of the army, (hear, hear) and that, in my opinion, has led to a rapid 
deterioration in the character of the natural leaders of the people, and so, indirectly, through the r 
example ,n our national character (Hear, hear.) The privilege we ask for, is one which ha no 
been denied to India by any previous dynasty. It is not even now denied to the many subject races 
in Central Asia, by the lees civilized Russians, (applause) and I will not believe, that it will lon^ l 
s. denied toua by our British rulers and friends. (Oheers.) 

A prolonged discussion took place in regard to this Resolution, and 
amendments were brought forward and strongly supported. It was not that the 
principle of the Resolution was questioned—all were agreed as to this—but, 
because, in the first place, as originally worded, it only proposed the training of 
sons of noblemen and gentlemen, and, in the second place, because a small section 
of the Congress desired to append to the Resolution, a recommendation to Gov¬ 
ernment to devote the large sums of money, recently offered by certain Native 
Princes for the defence of the country, to the purposes of the proposed colleges. As 
regards this latter proposition, after some speaking, the President remarked: * 

had lt d0es 8eem extraordinai 7 for the delegates here to pray that any funds that 

manner Lcordin! t W*’ * \° ^ 0 “ 6 parp03e shoaId be dl3 P osed of in a different 

“ is s^relv noT fT ° * ^ ! U A B™ “ money to B for an express object, 

even Z 7 D ° bn ° mess of C * to tlj *t that money should be diverted to some other object or 
t ,0 h ^7 } P ® r ! CU ar P ur P° se v (Laughter.) I have already appealed to the proposer of this amend- 
” ’ b - d ° ea f nofc T see the absurdity into which we shall be led. He wishes to press his pro- 

distinetlv and ’d^7 ef !T e ;,A 8h ? 11 aII °' r the discus8ioa t0 Proceed. But I desire that it should be 
distinctly understood that what is really asked for is this, namely, that the money that has been 
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States to the British Government, for certain purposes, according to arrangements 
between the two parties of which we know nothing, and which, so far as we know, has not yet been 
accepted, should be devoted by Government, ou our advice, to the purposes of these military 
colleges.” ( Lighter.) 

This view, however, was not allowed to pass altogether unchallenged. 
Some at least of the delegates declined to be considered third parties. 

“With regard to the remarks made by the learned President,” said one gentlemen,* * * § “ £ 
have to say that we are not third parties. A certain amount of money has been placed by a certain 
party in the hands of the British Indian Government. We are loyal subjects of the British Indian 
Government and, being loyal subjects, we are identified with Government. I really think it is 
exceedingly to be regretted that any distinction should be made between Government and the 
subjects of Government. I think we, the representatives of the nation, can very properly advise and 
suggest how any sum of money which becomes part of the national funds should be expended by 
Government—the Government of the nation. The first part of the Resolution requires that 
Government should establish new institutions, and, therefore, if it is proper for us to suggest the 
establishment of the institutions, it is equally proper for us, as subjects, to go on and advise 
Government bow the requisite funds may be provided and pray them to expend certain moneys that 
they have received, on our account, in a certain., vis;, in this particular, way. I think, therefore, that, 
as a matter of principle, the second part of the amendment should remain. I really believe it would 
bo mischievous to make any distinction between Government and the subjects of Her Majesty. They 
are one and the same. They have every right to advise Government to take any action as to the 
expenditure of any money or anything of that sort. I should be very sorry to know that the 
delegates of the people of India are to have no voice and no right to suggest anything they please as 
regards the expenditure of money in the hands of Government.” {Applause and a voice of ‘ but it is 
not in the hands of Government yet, and you ought not to count your chickens before they are 
hatched, 1 —laughter.) 

All the same the proposal was generally opposed. Babu Bipin Chandra 
Pal, said t:— 

<c It is a question of principle, whether the money that has been offered to the Government 
of India for the defence of the Indian Empire by certain native princes should be accepted or not. 
Speaking on behalf of those whom I represent, I can assure you, gentlemen, that the native press 
with hardly any exception has asked Government not to accept this money. I condemn the policy 
involved in the acceptance of such offerings, (liear, hear,) and, I think, the Congress would be going 
entirely out of its way, if we took up this question, and on a side-issue, affirmed that policy. We 
ought, by no means, to affirm it.”— 

And Munshi Devi Prasad remarked: J 

•< it has been suggested that the money which has been placed at the disposal of Govern¬ 
ment by certain Native princes should be spent in the construction of colleges for military education. 
Well, the first thing to be considered is this. This money has been given for purposes of defence. 
It is not known when the money will be required. We, however, aro to ask that the money may 
be expended at once on these colleges. But even considering that the construction of these colleges 
can be held to be a step in the defence of the empire coming within the scope of the donor’s instruc¬ 
tions, which I doubt, complications on our frontier may become serious to- lorrow, and we shall then 
not have our colleges, nor onr trained men to fight for us, nor shall we have our money for practical 
purposes of defence. It will take years to construct the colleges and to turn out officers, but, in the 
meantime, the money may be required at any moment for the defenoe of the empire. (Applause.) 
I therefore propose that this last part of the amendment be expunged. (Applause.)” 

This portion of the amendment was then withdrawn, but the general 
sense of the assembly was, that the original wording was too restricted. Mr. 
Norton objected§ to the combination of the words “ nobiemen and gentlemen” as 
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he did ** not see why a nobleman might not also be a gentleman !” Mr. Ganguli 
insisted that, * y 


M The interests this Congress is intended to promote are not tlie interests of any special 
class of Her Majesty's subjects, but of all classes of Her Majesty's subjects,"— 

and, therefore, protested against any reference to any special class. Moreover, 
it was pointed out that Eurasians, Anglo-Indians, and Domiciled Europeans might 
be excluded, whereas their inclusion was a sine qua non . 


Again it was contended that the Resolution did not sufficiently promi¬ 
nently set forward the fact, that, under the Queen’s Proclamation, natives of India 
had a right to admission to the higher offices in the Military, as well as in the Civil 
branches of the service. Ultimately, after a very long and animated discussion, 
the following Resolution was agreed to:— 

l.hab in view of the loyalty of H. M. 8 Indian subjects, this Congross considers it desirable 
that the Queen’s Proclamation should be given effect to, that the Military service in its higher grades 
should be practically opened to the natives of this country, and that the Government of # India should 
establish Military Colleges in this country whereat the natives of India, as defined by statute, f may 
be educated and trained for a military career as officers of the Indian Army." 


The Volunteer question, on which so strong a feeling exists throughout 
the country, next came before the Congress. The Resolution proposed, was couched 
in the same guarded language adopted in 1886, and ran as follows :— 


“ That, in view of the unsettled state of public affairs in Europe and the immense assistance 
that the people of this country, if duly prepared therefor are capable of rendering to Great Britain 
m the event of any serious complications arising, this Congress do once again earnestly appeal to the 
Government to authorize (under such rules and restrictions as may to it seem fitting,) a system of 
volunteering for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qualify them to support the 
Government, effectively, in any crisis." 


The Resolution was proposed by Mr. Sankara Nair, about as fine a 
specimen of one of India’s fighting races as could be met with. This gentleman, 
himself a High Court Vakil, was one of four Indian gentlemen of the City of 
Madras who, at the time of the last Russian scare, endeavoured to enter the 
Madras Artillery Volunteers. They were received with open arms by the 
volunteers themselves, and duly admitted, but, by a piece of that lamentable 
want of perception that characterized Sir Grant Duff’s entire administration, were 
by his orders, removed from the corps. The whole case was explained by 
Mr. Adam,J one of the subalterns of the corps, and a delegate. 
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“All Hindus, all Mahometans, all Pnrsees, all Eurasians, all East Indians, and all domiciled Europeans and 
on persons bora m India of domioiled parents are in the eye of the law, “natives of India ” and are defined to ho 

so Dy statute. 


Baid ’ J t J me about the time of the Russian scare, my friends, Mr. Sankara Nair who 

other narive’L^m 11 ’ and .. M , r : S ^ e “ ® am “ 8ami Madaliar, one of the delegates to England, and two or three 
There^^as no diffltnltv f be admitted into our volunteer corps and they were accepted at once. (Applause.) 

natri- and throu^ 1 ^ • ’ ’ s Z §£* bein = “copied, we wero all most happy to welcome them. But, imfortn 
Dreta'rion on the of “ ls " nderstand ‘og' 'misinterpretation of the order of the Government of India— a misir.ter- 
dMimd it- wiFo th % <T e , rnmont of Ma <‘ras, or ‘he military authorities here—these gentlemen, although we 

it 6 6 ® ot allow0d > ft t that time, to be admitted into the corps. Subsequently, and in fact quite recently 

lint upon* tMstmh^of the n' 8take h ; d and that the interpretation which the Government^ Madras had’ 

to Burmah which of J ndia applicable to the Madras Presidency, but was applicable only 

Mod” T 1 :Z — * th j ® tbls order of tbe Government of India was issued, was considered a portion of the 

command ( but the military authorities here and the Government, extended tho limitation—which 
I Pphcable ,°” ly to Burmah-to the whole of the Madras Presidency. The mistake was afterwards 
timF of ,? nglnaI Government order was re-published a little time ago. But subsequent to that, a short 

time ago, three of these gentlemen applied to be re-admitted into the corps under the conditions wijjcb were laid 
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There was, therefore, a peculiar propriety in Mr. Sankara Nair proposing' 
the Resolution, and we may quote at some length from his temperate and sensible 
speech.* 

“ There is this difference between this Resolution and the previous o>nes which, have been 
carried. In this case we have, if we are correctly informed, an expression of opinion by the Viceroy 
of India which is not very favourable to our views* The Viceroy has expressed his sympathy with 
our aspirations for a reform and expansion of our legislative Councils and also, to a certain extent, 
in regard to the separation of judicial from revenue functions. Bub in this case, I regret to say, that 
it is understood that the Viceroy has stated that it is impossible to meet our views, and, therefore, 
the task of moving this Resolution to one who entertains the highest respect for Lord Dufferin, both 
as our gracious Empress's representative and as a statesman of European reputation, is by no means 
an easy or pleasant one. Bub, gentlemen, though the Viceroy, in the discharge of bis duty, as he 
views it, may have been compelled, peremptorily to negative our former prayer, this is no real reason 
why we, of the country who know more of its real needs and condition than any Viceroy can know, 
why we the representatives of the thinking classes throughout the empire, should not also do what 
we believe to be our duty, and persistently urge a prayer, the granting of which will, we know, 
conduce, in such a high degree, nob only to our own safety, but to the stability, and glory of the 
throne of that great Empress whose servant be is and whose loyal and loving subjects we are/’ 
(Loud cheers .) 

* * * * * 

“ It is impossible to doubt, that sooner or later, we are sure to have a radical reform in 

the constitution of the legislative councils, but neither that blessing nor the separation of the judicial 
and executive functions, nor any other blessing that we enjoy under the British Government, can 
compensate us for the state of helplessness into which, as the result of the policy pursued by the 
British Government in this matter, we aro rapidly drifting. Not only has it made ua helpless, it 
has had also the effect of lowering and degrading the character of our countrymen. But this has 
already been pointed out by Baboo Norendranafch Sen, and was dwelt upon so eloquently and fully 
by Rajah Ram pal Singh last year, that I shall not take up your time, by going over the same 
ground again, but I shall pass on at once to the next, though kindred, ground, which I have to 
adduce, in support of this Resolution. Every mail that conies from England brings alarming news 
of the state of affairs in Europe, a state of affairs that can mean nothing but that war between mu¬ 
tually jealous neighbours, in which England must be involved, is sure tobe proclaimed at some not distant 
date. Now, gentlemen, what is our state or position under these circumstances ? Our ancient 
civilization—is that to be broken into, and destroyed by Northern invaders ? Of course, we 
have this much freedom, that we have fall liberty to offer our prayers for the success 
of the British Government. But prayers, I fear, are not likely to be of much use to us or 
to them. Is the peace and tranquillity, I say, which we now enjoy to be ravished from us, without 
our voices being heard, our arms being raised in the settlement of the dispute ? It appears to me 
absurd to entertain such an idea. It appears to me intolerable, the more especially as even 
the English themselves cannot assert what the result of the struggle here is likely to be, it 
India continues debarred from helping herself and them. It is impossible to foresee what; 
will happen, if this policy of Government, of refusing our co-operation is persisted in. It 
appears to bo absolutely suicidal and we only hope, equally for our own and their sakes, 
that the English may not some day regret that she has refused, while there was yet time, 
and we could have been trained into serviceable allies, those prayers which we have so repeatedly put 
up in regard to this matter. (Hear, hear , and applause.) The Russians have armed their foes of 
yesterday to fight on their own behalf to-day and the result shows that they have been justified in 
thoir action. (Applause.) Have we been less loyal to the British than tho Turkomans 
to the Russians, whom they fought with only yesterday? (Applause.) They lie who say 
that our loyalty cannot be depended upon in the hour of danger. (Applause-) It is in 

down in that order. Immediately on their application, steps were taken to give effect to their wishes,, but it was 
necessary, under the Government order, that the consent and approval of all the existing members of the corps 
should be obtained, to the admission of these gentlemen as fellow-comrados with them in the corps. This consent ie. 
in process of being, and I believe has been practically and unanimously, given. (Applause.) Speaking for myself, 
I may say that, in that portion of the corps specially under my charge and which I had to consult upon the matter, 
both officers and men, were perfectly unanimous in agreeing most cordially to welcome them, and 1 believe the same 
is the case in various other detachments of the corps. I may also say that all the officers are perfectly unanimous in 
agreeing to receive these gentlemen into the corps.” (Applause.) Naturally, however, an order wbieh requires every 
single member of corps’ assent—of a corps scattered over half a presidency—to the admission of a pure-blooded 
Hindu or Mahomedan gentleman as a volunteer, while every other race, full-blood and half-blood that finds its way 
to India is admitted, as a matter of course, is not calculated to soothe the feelings of these excepted communit ies. 
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the highest degree probable, that the fighting races of India will be required to have 
a voice in the settlement of that dispute, if it is to end favourably for our empire, 
and, therefore, it is absolutely necessary now, while there may be yet time, to train and 
educate them, so that they may be able to bear their share, the lion’s share, in the defence of that por¬ 
tion of the empire which is their home and mother-laud. (Applause.') I should have thought that 
no objection could reasonably be urged against this proposition, as worded both last year and this, but 
the Viceroy has expressed himself, it is said, unable, ou account of race feelings that are alleged to 
exist between the various races in India, to grant our prayer to bo enrolled as volunteers. He express¬ 
ed that opinion, it appears, to some delegates from Madras, after this Resolution was passed last year. 
It appears to me that if ho did so, and ray friend here assures mo he did, he did so without carefully 
reading over the Resolution. I understood from a speaker yesterday, that a journalist may review 
magazines without reading them and that hostile critics often criticise without knowing what they 
are criticising. But a man in the Viceroy’s position, i take it, would surely have read over the 
Resolution properly, before he delivered himself of such an opinion. Now, gentlemen, under 
our proposals, it is in the Viceroy’s power to make rules, such that only those gentlemen, whom he 
may consider unquestionably loyal, who he is convinced may be entirely relied upon, should be 
admitted as volunteers, as soldiers who, in the hour of danger would stand beside the British.’* 

u It is to me inconceivable that a representation thus carefully guarded, should bo 
summarily rejected by any reasonable man. Race feelings indeed ! The assertion cannot be 
challenged by anybody who at all understands the country, that in a corps of volunteers composed 
of men drawn from the Mahomedan and Hindu communities, indifferently, we shall have the best. 


the only possible effective safeguard against any collision between the lower classes of these races. 


In my own district, for instance, a part of the district has been disarmed on account of what was 
called the Moplah outbreak, and it is the opinion of many of us, both Hindus and Mahomedans, that 
a corps of volunteers, in which both of these races were represented, would be the best safeguard 
against the occurrence of any further ebullitions of fanaticism.’ 9 

There was absolutely no dissentient voice in this discussion, the whole 
assembly, as one man, supported the Resolution. Malik Bhugwan Das, from Dera 
Ismail Khan, said*:— 

Now, I will bring certain facts to your notice, which should lead every honest thinker to 
hope that this Resolution will be accepted by the Government. Just about the year 1849, Dewan 
Mulraj, the Governor of Mooltan rebelled against the Sikh Government, which was practically the 
British Government, as the entire administration was guided by British officers, and the Gondapurs 
and afterwards the Pathans, who were well trained in the use of the arms, were collected in hundreds 
and thousands, to help the British officer Mr. Edwardes, Resident in the Derajat frontier, in those 
days. There was no railway in those days and it was a most critical time. It would have been in 
the utmost degree difficult, if not, as I believe, absolutely impossible, for the British officers, to have 
put down that rebellion but for the help of the arms-trained Pathans of the country. Again, you well 
know, gentlemen, that it was a very critical time for our Government during the Mutiny of the year 
1857. The British empire was in a most dangerous position, and it really was, for a time, a mere 
toss-up, (let British historians disguise it as they please,) whether India would not be lost to it for 
ever. But, fortunately, the Punjab, especially the frontier part of that province, had been recently 
conquered and there were, at that time, a great number of persons, in the frontier districts, 
especially, who had been trained in the use of the arms and had known what a soldier’s life was, 
and liked it. 

Col. Nicholson, who was then deputy commissioner of the Bunnu district, (to whom the 
capture of Delhi was admittedly in a great measure, due) colleoted thousands of such trained war¬ 
riors and of the frontier Pathan tribes, and with these joined the attack on Delhi and the success 
attained, if the truth be told, was in a great measure due to these Pathans. I need not give you more 
examples, my brethren, as these two will suffice to inculcate the lesson that, in times of the extremest 
danger, it is on the natives trained to arms, that the British Government and we, its loyal subjects 


most, as a last resort, rely. Now, the past policy, for the last 30 years of our Government, has 
been such as to kill out everywhere, a knowledge of the use of arms and a willingness to accept 


the dangers and privations of a soldier’s life. Even for the native army, recruits, untrained recruits, 
that take a couple of years to turn into anything like soldiers, are scarcely to be procured, and 
if, at this moment any crisis were to arise, the Government could not rely upon the assistance, 
in the field, of one hundredth of the men it could have commanded 30 years ago, I mean, 
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of course, in. my part of India. Now this, to me, seems a grievous misfortune and it is to 
remedy this state of affairs and ensure Government having at its call, in any crisis 
hundreds of thousands of partially trained soldiers, that I so strongly advocate, as I do 
the volunteer movement. God forbid that the Russians, bribing the Afghans, should, with them, 
make a joint descent on the rich plains of India, but if they were to do so and the Government 
perseveres in its present policy of converting its bravest and most soldierly races into helpless pen- 
and-word men, the results would be the loss of India to the British and of all the blesings that we 
owe to them, of all we most prize and cherish, to us. (Applause.) Therefore, brethren, we have 
a right, the best of all rights, to claim, again and again from Government, that our young men shall 
be trained to arms, and made fit to defend ns and our homes, our liberties and our lands. 
(Loud cheers.) The Government cannot be blind, they must see the contingencies lying before 
them and us, as we frontier men see them and, if bo, it is cruel, it is unjust for them, to refuse 
us what we ask for in this Resolution, (cheers,) nay, it is a folly, a crime, for we ask it, as much 
in their interests, as much in the interests of our empire and our Empress, as in those of our 
country, our families, and ourselves. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, I support this Resolution and so 
does every man, on our frontier, and so does every well-wisher of the British Government through¬ 
out the empire.” (Continued applause.) 

The debate was closed by a most powerful speech by Mr. Ali Mahomed 
Bhimjee, a Mill-owner from Mhow which was received with a continuous and dea¬ 
fening applause, that showed only too clearly that the speaker’s words were embo¬ 
dying the thoughts of all his hearers’ hearts. The subject is becoming one of 
primary importance, and we need, therefore, scarcely apologise for reproducing the 
whole of this really remarkable speech, lengthy as it is. 

He said * 

“ I appear before you to support a Resolution that has been proposed, as regards our ad¬ 
mission into volunteer corps. Government ask us why we should be ad mitfced into volunteer corps, 
and why we want to be admitted. I answer “For the simple reason that this is our home 
and we want to defend our hearths and homes.” (Applause.) It is their hearths and homes 
that Englishmen want to defend and it is the same that we want to defend here, in our 
own country. (Applause.) You have heard some speakers refer to Lord Canning's order, that 
natives of India may be admitted into volunteer corps, if the members of the corps, consent to 
their admission. I say “ Why make that restriction ? If you are honest, grant us the privilege. Why 
make the restriction ? If you wish us to be admitted, then, why leave it to the members of any Corps 
to decide whether they choose to admit us or not ? Answer that question.” (Applause.) Isay, it 
is the authorities, and not the members of any corps (Applause) who are competent to judge whether 
we are entitled or not, to defend our hearths and homes. (Applause.) Our Government is perfectly 
mistaken. You will excuse my warmth, I am carried away, but I will cool down. (Laughter and applause.) 
I say that our Government is making a terrible mistake. Some fifty or sixty years ago, by a lavish 
expenditure of money, they were able to raise as many German and other mercenaries as they desired, 
but they will never be able to do so, in these days, and if they fancy that they will be able to do so, 
they commit a great blunder which they will some day bitterly repent. Mercenaries are a class of 
people who are not to be had now. You all know that the different continental nations have not only 
their standing armies, but every male in their populations, between eighteen and forty-five or 
even fifty years of age, registered as soldiers in one class of reserve or other, which they had not 
about the time of Waterloo. Not one mercenary soldier can England now draw from any continental 
nation. Russia has some five millions, Germany four, Austria has got two or three millions, France 
three or four million soldiers of the line and reserves and so on. Had they anything of all this when 
Waterloo was fought? Even in the Crimean war? (Voices of ‘no, no.') They had not and, 
consequently, our English Government in virtue of their long purse—-by their unbounded and 
unlimited expenditure of money—were able to procure mercenaries to help them to fight their battles. 
Where will they procure mercenaries now, when the odds against England are three-fold what they 
were ? (Bear, hear.) Supposing Russia does invade India and we ali know that from the time of 
Peter the Great, Russia's aim has been—India ! India ! India ! It is not barren Central Asia, she 
has been aiming at. She has been sending large armies into Central Asia and wasting untold millions 
there, but she has been aiming at India. She wants an outlet for commerce and she muBt have it 
either here or on the Golden Horn, at the expense of the Turkish or the British Empire, and all 
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-those who have studied this question know this vary well. Now Austria, Germany and Italy bar 
the way to Constantinople and It is much to be feared, that it will be at our expense that the outlet 
ot Russian commerce will be found. 

Gentlemen, if Russia realizes this desire to pounce upon India, she will first create serious 
complications in Europe and when our English rulers’ energies are perfectly absorbed in meeting the 
dangers that beset them there, when they have, as in the Crimean war, denuded India of European 
teroops and probably, as has been her practice, even in potty wars in late years, of a strong contingent of 
her best native troops, then, I ask, how many men will England be able to throw into the field here, to 
meet the million or so, of soldiers and robbers of a hundred wild tribes that Russia will be able to tempt 
into making common cause with her, in plundering our towns and ravishing our women? The 
English Government may have millions and hundreds of millions of money, but money won’t 
fight—ib is men that will fight, aud where will she get them, when, by her present policy, she has 
{ laughter and hear , hear y ) turned us all into women ? {Laughter.) Are we to bo for evei* treated 
as if we cannot be trusted ? Are we so low and degraded that we are not able to be trusted to 
defend our hearths aud homes ? {Hear, hear , and applause.) Are we such* fools as not to realize 
the difference between British a.nd Russian rule? (Cheers.) What then? Is it not mockery? 
Is it not idiotic, to say to us “You may be enrolled as volunteers with the consent of all the 

members of any existing corps and bow many thousands, should 1 nob say hundreds, will thus 

be able to obtain some military training ? Some gentlemeu here, told ns “ We are all uhanimodtg 
in admitting native gentlemeu/’ Yes, you are at the moment all unanimous, but will this unani¬ 
mity continue—does it exist elsewhere ? In one or two instances, corps may be unani¬ 
mous; but, is that any guarantee that we shall be admitted, generally, throughout the 
country, in anything like adequate numbers to defend our homes, our families ? We 
have a perfect right to be admitted. Why make these conditions ? What are you 
afraid of? We do not want to drive you away from the country. (Voices of 'no, no, certainly 
not. 1 ) We want to keep you, to help you, to support you. (Tremendous cheers.) Is there one 
lure so false, so foolish, as to say “We want to drive the English away from this country”? 
( Loud cries of ‘ no, no, no 1 ) No, we are not so base, (applause) we are not such fools (loud 
applause ), were we to drive you away from our country, what would become of us? Who should 
we have instead ? We may go from one end of the earth to the other end, we shall not find 

one to come up to you, (Loud applause.) “ England with all thy faults, we love thee still.” 

There is not one single Power in all the world, to come up to England, or that would, on the 
whole, have dealt so rrobly and generously with a subject nation as England has done. ( Loud 
applause.) Whom shall we have instead of you? Wo must have a head here—a body without 
a head cannot live. (Applause.) If we get our Hindu friends here, who are so well educated, 
and after we have driveu you away, we take them and put them into power and give them 
the gadi * (voices of l no, no, 1 ) shall we get on well ? Or are we fit to rule the whole empire ? 
Ot can we in our present state, even combined, produce a Government half as good as that of 
England? No. We must have the English. But they are treating us like mere children, (applause), 
they are simply trifling with us. We do not want to drive you away from here, we cannot do 
without you, and if you give us all the liberty in the world, we shall still respect you and cling 
to you and keep you with us, (» voice of 4 and respect you all the more), yes, and respect you 
all the more, (thank you, sir, for your correction,) I did not wu.nt to speak to-day, but, when 
I saw this matter brought up, I asked the President to allow me to speak. Who does not feel 
the degradation of not being allowed to become a volunteer, who does not feel the humiliation 
of being debarred.from the use and practice of arms, who does not tremble for the day when 
unarmed, helpless, our martial spirit dead, we shall have to stand wailing like women, to see 
our English friends massacred by Russian hordes and ourselves, our fortunes and our families, 
the prey of their ruthless barbarities ? (Applause.) I say this meeting speaks with one 
voice, and it is the voice of India, and no Government in the world, can turn a deaf ear to 
such a voice or long refuse to permit us to qualify ourselves for defending it and ourselves, 
our hearths and homes, and the British empire. (Loud and prolonged applause, and cries of 
‘ vote , vote / * We are all agreed.) 

The Resolution was then unanimously carried. 

To those unfamiliar with the state of affairs in India, the persistent 
refusal of the Government of India to avail itself of the vast addition, it may 
so urgently need, to the defence resources of the empire, which a general, but 
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carefully regulated, system of volunteering would provide, must seem neither 
more nor less than an illustration of the oft-qi uoted line “ Quawi Devs vvlt 
pevdere, prints dementai " 

The matter is, however, by no means so simple as it may at first sight 
appear. In the first place, despite the enthusiasm on the subject that prevails 
in certain olasses, to create a really powerful and effective body of, say, only 
a quarter of a million of volunteers, would need time, a great deal of trouble, and 
(for the people are poor) no small expenditure. Ten, fifteen, or twenty 
thousand volunteers might very probably appear spontaneously,—and there 
seems to us no really valid reason why their services should not be accepted and 
innumerable reasons, why they should—but to create a force of volunteers that 
should constitute a real bulwark to the empire, such as all the speakers contem¬ 
plated, would be a work of much labour, involving not only the exercise of much 
tact, and talents of a high order, but a kindly rapprocbment between the rulers 
and the ruled to which the official classes, who, as a rule, pose as gods amongst 
their humble mortal subjects, are utterly unwilling to condescend. In every 
province there are noble gentlemen who would do it, but, to the bulk of the 
European officials, any spirit of “bon cameraderie” with natives, such as the 
successful development of a general scheme of volunteering would involve, would 
be held to be a degradation. 

This, however, might, in time, and by the exercise of judicious pressure 
on the part of the highest and unprejudiced functionaries, be surmounted; 
but then would arise the real difficulty— viz., that the development of such a body 
of volunteers would gradually involve a radical change, not in the principles, but 
in the practice of the administration. “ Undoubtedly,” the Government may say 
“ such a body of volunteers, officered by the best amongst themselves and picked 
men of our own, would set at rest for ever all anxiety in regard to Russian 
aggression. There might be only a quarter of a million of actual volunteers at 
any moment, but there would be many times that number of men who had been, 
more or less trained in the force in previous years, and brothers and other 
relatives of the volunteers ready to join them in any crisis, and the whole heart 
of the oountry would be with these volunteers and with us, and there need never 
then be any apprehension of troubles in our rear, even if we threw every soldier on 
to the frontier. ¥e might then, doubtless, materially reduce the strength of the 
standing army, the taxation involved by the maintenance of which, at its present 
strength, is crushing the country (so that it is becoming almost a case of 
propter vivendi causas perdere vitam ,) and we fear somewhat alienating the affection 
of the people; and we might not only establish a financial equilibrium, despite 
the gradual loss of the opium revenue, which is now an assured fact, but even 
have money available for that internal development of the resources of the 
country, which is what India so much needs. But, on the other hand, our position 
in the country would be altogether changed. We do not for a moment pretend 
that these volunteers would join the Russians, or any other foreign foe against us. 
Far from it; they know when they are well off, and they would, we doubt not, 
loyally and enthusiastically support us in any such crisis. But, for all that, the 
situation would be altogether altered. At present, we practically do what we 
like. If we want to take Egypt or Burmab, or threaten Russia, we do it,—use 



Indian soldiers and make India pay for it,—if we desire in violation Of our 
Free trade Gospel to tax your tea or your silver we do it—if we want to prove nt 
your taxing our cotton goods, no matter if it destroys your entire fiscal system, 
we do it—in minor matters we do make some show of deferring to the wishes of 
the people,—but in great matters we make no pretence of this,—we do just what 
we think right, and we leave the people of India to like it or not, as they please. 
Our Government is absolutely despotic in all great matters, though in minor matters 
it is in a small degree constitutional. But with a quarter of a million of 
volunteers, backed by the whole country, and with all our native troops necessarily 
more in sympathy with their fellow-countrymen than with us—our native troops 
that some of us have considered a possible danger isolated as they are,—the 
present system would be impossible. It is quite true that we do not now dread any 
recurrence of a mutiny ; and even in such a case, the volunteers would, we believe, 
stand by as. We do not for an instant say and very few of us even think, that 
the volunteers would ever actually fight us; but the fact remains, that such a 
body, supported as we have indicated above, would from its potentiality of doing 
this, acquire a moral force that we could not disregard, and we should be 
compelled thenceforth alike in great and small matters to govern India with 
considerable regard to the views, wishes, and opinions of the country. This 
means a revolution,—a noiseless, bloodless revolution, but, none the less, a complete 
revolution—in our existing system of Government, for which we are not prepared, 
and which, if made at all, must be made deliberately, by the people of England, 
and not slid into unwittingly by us out here, who, after all, are merely the servants 
of the English People. This is why we will not hear of volunteering on an 
extended, in fact, practical scale. As to the ten or twenty thousand purely 
spontaneous volunteers, they would, of course, be of little account, either as a 
protection or as disturbants of the present equilibrium, but we won’t have them 
either because, once allowed, it might be very difficult, if not impossible, to prevent 
further and, from our point of view, inexpedient developments.” 

This is an intelligible argument, and explains, we believe, what to the 
country at large is unaccountable in the present attitude of the Government of 
India towards the volunteering question. Not only are the people loyal, but the 
mass of them, we mean of those who do the thinking for the country, are convinced 
that the Government believes them to be so, and, in the face of this, its refusal to 
allow them to take the necessary steps to provide for their own and its defence, 
seems incomprehensible. 

It remains for the English nation to decide, whether the principles it has 
laid down for the Administration of India, shall really be acted up to or not, 
whether the pledges given, time after time, by the greatest statesmen of both parties 
shall continue persistently to be violated, and whether for the sake of being able to 
make poor patient India pay for her little wars and make other trumpery little 
profits out of her. Great Britain will persevere in keeping India only half-defended 
(and such she must ever remain until a system of a national defence be organized) 
when even that imperfect measure of defence entails taxation that is crushing the 
country, and if it continues to grow, as it has grown dining the last 3 years, will, 
before many years are over, have absolutely ruined it, 
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To resume. The volunteering question was succeeded by one in regard 
income tax. The proposal was to raise the taxable minimum to Rs. 1,000 
£68 a year) and to provide for the loss of Revenue thus entailed either by 
retrenchment, or the re-imposition of an import duty on the finer classes of cotton 
goods. The whole case was fairly enough put by the proposer, a leading Pleader' 
of Beh.ar, Mr. G-uru Prasad Sen, and we may quote what he said* :— 

“ Gentlemen, —When the first Congress met at Bombay, we had to deal with the license tax. 
a tax so illogical and inconsistent, that we could do nothing better than to propose that an income- 
tax should be substituted in its stead. We did nob approve either license tax or income tax. We said, 
if more money be really wanted for military purposes and the Government will not provide this, 
as they ought to provide it, by retrenchment in other branches of the service, the required funds 
ought to be provided l£ firstly, by the re-imposition of the customs duties*, and secondly, by the 
extension of the license tax to those classes o£ the community, official and non-official, at present- 
exempted from it, care being taken that, in the case of all classes, a sufficiently high taxable 
minimum be maintained,” What we said then was, u if you will have more money, if you won’t 
retrench, as you ought to do, if you won’t re-impose the customs duties, then, rather than devise nsw 
Bchemea of taxation turn your illogical license tax into a logical income tax, only keep yonr 
taxable minimum high enough,” It was, in fact, the lesser of two evils which we chose. But we 
soon found that the taxable minimum had been struck too low, that the administration of the 
income tax, as it was worked when the income tax came to be introduced—we found, I say, that 
the practical administration of the tax was by no means so satisfactory as it ought to have been, 
especially with reference to the taxation of incomes below, or coming but little above, the minimum. 
Now, having given the matter a fair trial, we propose that the taxable minimum be raised to 
Rs. 1,000, and we do this, in the interest of the humbler classes of our countrymen. (Applause.) 
It is not hi the interest of the distinguished delegates whom 1 see before me, not ten per cent, 
of whom, probably, have incomes of less than Rs. 1,000 a year, but in the interests of the large 
body of our countrymen of the middle classes, that we desire that this relief should be grunted, 
namely, the raising of the minimum from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. (Applause.) Now, there are many 
yeaaous why this raising of the minimum has become a necessity. In the Act, we find the minimum 
Ra. 500 ax^d that, of course, you must admit is a very low limit. It means, at the present 
rate of exchange, that all incomes of £34 a year and upwards are liable to taxation. Well, 
prices have risen during the last twenty years enormously and they have even risen within 
the last two years. Sir, the minimum I submit, ought to be fixed with due regard to the 
necessities of life and this limit of Rs. 500 wJies no account of these. Is it at all conceivable 
for a man, in our part of the country, a respectable householder who lives on from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 800 or 900 a year which comes to from Rs. 40 to 70, or say £2-15 to less than £5, 
a month, to provide the mere necessaries of life and then have any margin to spare for 
income tax ? ( Loud applaMse.) Then there are not only his own necessities and those of his family 

to be supplied, but, in all Indian families there are a number of dependants to be clothed and fed. It is 
not a question of individuals, but a question of many dozens, in every case, depending upon individuals. 
Idl fact, as you all know, a man has not only to feed, clothe, and educate his own sons, 
but he has to feed, clothe, and educate those of his relatives, subordinates and so on. This, of 
course, is inevitable; it may be a good or bad custom, but it is one, hallowed by the tra¬ 

ditions of thousands of years, and that we must still bow to. We cannot help ourselves, if We would, and, 
for all its disadvantages, it is a good and kindly custom. It is not the question of the support of one indi¬ 
vidual and his family, but the support of a family and its connections and retainers. The income 
really belongs to half a dozen families. It is an aggregate of incomes here treated as one, but 
which would in other countries have stood divided. These points were not sufficiently 

taken into consideration when “ the necessaries of life” for Indians were considered or the 
taxable minimum which is supposed to be fixed above necessities would not have been placed 
so low. The necessities of life for Indian families are not to be measured with reference to the 
single individual requirements ; but with reference to the requirements of his family and 

household) and if you measure necessary requirements with due regard to these, you will 
all agree with me that the minimum of Rs. 40 a month is very much too low, ( applause ) 
and, therefore, under these circumstances, ve now propose that the taxable minimum be 
raised, from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. (Applause.) It was, 1 believe, originally under 

contemplation to fix the minimum at this figure for a certain class of people—I mean 
for officials in Government employ. Government thought this was a minimum exactly 
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suited to the necessities of that class, but it was pointed out that, if that concession was made 
a concession of a similar nature would bo needed on behalf of every class and that otherwise 
he tax would be inconsistent and illogical and it was theD, and then only, that the minimum, 
in then- case, Was reduced to Rs. 500 ; so that, according to the admission of Government, in 
regard to the only class of which it knows anything, the minimum ought to be fixed at Rs. 1,000 
am. not at Rs. 500; and we, who know all classes, can tell them that this ie equally necessary in 
the case of all classes. (Applause.) Weil, that being so, there can be no difference of opinion 
it seems to me, with respect to the raising of the minimum. But, before I leave the question, 1 have 
one word more to say. In England, the minimum is, I am told, £150 a year, 'which would 
correspond, at the present rate of exchange, to something like Rs. 2,250. (Fear, hear) So that 
our present minimum is fixed at a very low figure, if you compare it with the English minimum 
and especially, if you take into consideration the fact that the one is for a single family, while in’ 
India, looking to the requirements of an Indian family with its dependants, it is really the 
jucome of a group of families and you must admit that the minimum, if it is not to be Rs. 2 000 
ought at least, to be raised to Rs. 1,000. (Applause.) Then, sir, we are confronted with this 
difficulty. I. the minimum is raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, how are we to meet the loss in 
revenue ? I submit we can do it by reducing expenditure. In a household, where the expenditure 
is 70 millions of pounds sterling, do yon not think it possible that a paltry reduction of, say, one- 
third of one of those millions (which, I snppose, would be the utmost loss that would be sustained) 
could bo very well made up by the reduction of expenditure? A prudent householder, ruder such 
a contingency would, in the first place, set about and reduce his expenditure, if he had no 
reasonable prospect of increasing his income, and if Government could at all he made to feel that 
the limit of taxation baa already been reached, I think it would immediately set to work to bring 
about a reduction in expenditure, sufficient to meet the reduction onr proposals involve in the 
out-turn of the income tax.” 

* ♦ $ £ ^ 

“ But we sa y further: “ Even if that is not possible, that is to say, if you persist in not 
seeing that, it is possible,—and none are so blind as those who won’t see,—if you insist that yon cannot 
meet the loss by reduction of expenditure, do this,—as the present low minimum is telling so heavily on 
the well-being of the masses of our lower middle class people—do this, re-impose the import duty which 
has been given up (hear, hear,) an import duty, not on the poor man’s clothing, but on the finer kinds 
of cloth, which only the comparatively rich—those really able to contribute to the necessities of the 
state practically «se.” Well, the only thing that can be said against this measure is that it is a 
measure of protection. But, it may be so low as to be practically inoperative in this direction' 
Even were it otherwise, I would still say it is not a protective measure at all, it is a fiscal measure 
adopted solely in the interests onr finances. It would not be, nay, all the circumstances considered’ 
no one can pretend that it could be Opposed to the rules laid down by the best political economists’ 
and, indeed, it is absurd to talk, in these days, of protection for onr industries—our industries do not 
require protection—hut so as to leave no handle for such an argument, let there be a corresponding 
excise duty on our own similar finer productions.” 

Babu Jogender Chunder Ghose, went further into the practical evils of 
the existing, ridiculously low, minimum. He pointed out* that— 

“ A man who has only three or four hundred rupees a year may easily he mistaken by the 
most honest assessing officer, misled by Hubordinatos who want to make a name, for one who has five 
hundred rupees. But when you raise t he minimum to Rs. 1,000 a year, it is different. None of the 

mass of folks who have two, three or four hundred a year can be assessed by mistake at Rs. 1,000,_ 

of course, there will be men on seven, eight and nine hundred, in regard to whom such a mistake may 
be made, but there are ten of the former class to one of the latter; and it is not only mistakes, that 
have to be guarded against; the hundre-Is of thousands of comparatively helpless ignorant persons 
who have between Rs. 200 and 500-a yefir, are made to pay, by rascals who threaten them that, if 
they do not bribe them, they will have them taxed, and you get rid of all this, which is the cause of 
half the discontent the income tax brings about, by raising the limit to Rs. 1,000, because the 7, 8 and 
9 . lmn< h’ eci people are very, very much fewer in number, and are in a better position, and know more, 
and are stronger and much less able to be frightened by threats. 

“ I think, gentlemen, that oar demand is very reasonable. All that we want is the exemp¬ 
tion of the poor and the weak Iron. the tax and its accompanying oppression. The classed that will 
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thus be exempted will be the more poorly-paid servants of Government, and the great mass orf small 
traders, shopkeepers and artizans.” v : 

“ As regards Government servants, you know, gentlemen, that they are mostly taken from 
the middle classes, the lower ranks of what we may call the gentry of the country. You know' how, 
day by day, they are being reduced to poverty. Their wants are many and their means are small and 
wo know how keen their struggle for existence is, and the accident of birth has added to their misery, 
H? 25 is a large sum for them, for they can save nothing. If possible, as a matter of humanity only, 
they should he let alone ; but the principal reason why this tax, so far as they are concerned, should be 
removed, is, that it diminishes the efficiency of the public service, because it still further, and 
materially, reduces the salaries of the poorest-paid and yet hardest-worked servants of the Govern¬ 
ment. In Bengal, we had the salaries commission for the avowed purpose of increasing the pay of 
our ill-paid officials, and that purely in the interests of the pu blic service. But nothing came-put of 
it. The income tax, however, still remains. When the income tax bill was first framed, these 
servants of the State, drawing small salaries were exempted from its operation. But our wise legis¬ 
lators thought that, by this, the principle of equality would be infringed ; and, for once, equality 
was accepted to be a very important principle in the administration of the country,-—indeed more 
important than the efficiency of the public service. But I think I express the opinion of the Congress 
when I say, that the other classes would not, certainly, have grudged these officials this poor 
privilege. 

“ As for the other classes upon which the measure of this tax falls the heaviest, it is the 
class of small traders and shopkeepers, and these men, besides illegitimate extortions wrung from 
them, by threats of getting them still more highly assessed, are always assessed, at a great deal 
more than their actual incomes. Most of them are illiterate, many of them entirely so, and none of 
them keep, or can possibly keep, account-books that assessors will accept, and these poor men are 
always the least able to defend themselves, and least able to pay competent men to protect their 
interests. Many small tradesmen have been thus obliged to give up their trade, and many that ha ve 
not done this yet, find it most difficult to keep up their business. I know one, a man who was 
literally obliged to close his shop on account of the heavy income-tax imposed upon him, and for 
no other reason—it just absorbed his entire profits. As for the small artisans and manufacturers, 
English competition is daily driving them out of the market ; and the income-tax has added to their 
difficulties and is absolutely crushing them. There is no encouragement for them anyw nere, and 
they are dying out, to the great detriment of the prosperity of the country. That is a bad tax which 
benefits the Government financially far less than it oppresses and injures the people. And that is 
just what this income-tax does, when imposed upon these classes. If the Government had only a 
conception of all the suffering caused, and all the injury inflicted on the prosperity of the country by 
allowing the nominal taxable minimum to remain, at its present low level, they would not hesitate 
otie moment, cost what it might, to accept our recommendation.” 

Then referring to the re-imposition of the customs duties he remarked:— 

“ We all know how, at the bidding of the merchants of Manchester, the cotton duties were 
abolished. The voice of a few English merchants was found more powerful than the voice of 250 
millions of Indians. We hope that, at last, the good sense arid the keen sense of justice of the great 
English nation will awake to the injustice of adding to th e burdens of a poor and already over¬ 
burdened people, for the sake of a few’ merchants.” 

An amendment was then proposed by M r. Daji Abaji Khare, which will 
be best explained in his own words* :— 

“ Gentlemen, —I am entirely at one with the proposer and seconder of the proposition now 
before you, but I desire to insert a few additional words in it. Gentlemen, if the Government refuse 
to raise the taxable minimum as we recommend, then our rec ommendation about the re-imposition of 
the customs duties falls, as it were, to the ground : whereas, gentlemen, it should be our object never 
to allow this to fall to the ground, but to perpetually keep b efore the eyes of the British public and 
the British Government that, though we may forgive, we c an never forget the gross injustice that 
was done to us at the bidding of a small though powerful English mercantile clique, and that we will 
never rest, at any rate as long as other worse and far less productive taxes have to be borne by us, 
until we obtain redress. I may say, gentlemen, that I am told that, now that the true fiscal character 
of those duties have become known to them, now that they realize that they were, in no degree, 
practically protective,—that it is advantages in situation and uheap labour, and not any duties 
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that favour our mills and that despite the abolition of these, our mills go on, year by year, absorbing 
more and more of the trade—now, X say, that they have come to realize this, lam told that the more 
enlightened members of the Manchester manufacturers themselves, ."egret having had any indirect 
share in inflicting on this financially struggling country, the terrible financial loss, which the 
abolition of these duties involved, (cheer*), and I believe it, gentlemen, for though manufacturers, 
though Manchester manufacturers, they are Englishmen, and though they may be hasty for the 
moment, they cannot help being just in the long run. ( Loud cheers .) But be this as it may, it is 
essential, for us at any rate, to make clear, that not only as a means of recouping any such reduction 
of revenue as is involved in our present recommendation, but in all and every case in which additional 
revenue may be required, the re-imposition of customs duties on articles mainly used by the rich is, 
in our opinion, in the opinion of the entire country, the only legitimate course of action. We say, the 
entire country says. If yon, at any time, really need more money, you mast not enhance the income 
tax, you must not raise the salt-tax, you must not go devising any new fiscal instruments of torture, 
you must so re-impose the customs duties that they shall be paid by the rich, and not add to the 
burdens of the poor.” 

This amendment was universally accepted and was followed by another 
which was as universally rejected as will be seen from the proceedings which we 
quote.* Mr. Ohackravarti, rose and said :— 

u At this late hour, I do not wish to try your patience too much. As the income tax is now 
administered it is working great injustice and is utterly iniquitous, so I beg to propose that the tax 
be, abolished. The amended proposition which. I suggest would run thus : —“ That as the adminis¬ 
tration the income tax has involved very great hardships, it is essential, in the opinion of this Congress , that 
the tax be' abolished” (Voices of i no, no / withdraw ' : ‘ it is the only tax that reaches the rich 9 : 4 -we don't 
want to relieve ourselves of taxation *: * we wont have it ’ and 4 withdraw, withdraw') —Well, gentlemen, 
of course, I bo w to the general sense of the assembly, but I retain my own opinion, that the only thing 
to be done about the income tax is to abolish it in toto. What is the use of half measures ? ( Cries of 

4 sit down ; sit dowin.f) Well, as you will have it, I withdraw my amendment.” ( Loud applause.) 

Then camG another amendment to the effect that besides raising the 
minimum, to Rs. 1,00®. a rebate of Rs. 300 should be granted. But this too was 
rejected on the grounds, firstly, that the object of the Resolution was to relieve the 
poorer middle classes, and nc\t the comparatively rich who had incomes of 
Rs. 1,000 and upwards ; and secondly because, whether rightly or wrongly the 
Government had definitely decided not to admit the principle of rebate in India 
and it was inexpedient “ to complicate! our otherwise simple Resolution by 
pressing Government to reverse its mature and carefully considered procedure,” 
in such a comparatively unimportant mat ter. 

At last, the following Resolution was unanimously passed :— 

“ That as the administration of the income-tax, especially, as regards incomes below Rs. 1,000 
a year, has proved extremely unsatisfactory, it is -essential, in the opinion of the Congress, that the 
taxable minimum be raised to Rs. 1,000, the loss of revenue thus involved, being made good and 
further financial difficulties, if any, met, by reductions in the existing public expenditure, or, should 
this prove impossible, by the re-imposition of import duty on the finer classes of cotton goods,” 

The meeting then adjourned till next day. 

The Congress assembled for its last sitting at 11 a.m. on the 30th of 
December, and the first Resolution brought before it was the following:— 

** That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is desirable that the Government be 
moved to elaborate a system of Technica Education, suitable to the condition of the country, to 
encourage indigenous manufactures by a more strict observance of the orders, already existing, in 
regard to utilizing such manufactures £ r State purposes, and to employ more extensively than at 
present, the skill and talents of the p* v pie of the country.” 
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It was proposed by Six? Savalai Ramaswami Mudaliar, c.i.B., how. Sheriff 
of Madras and renowned throughout the South of India for his munificent gifts fo?‘ 
charitable and other public purposes. It was seconded by Mr. John Adam 
to whom reference has already been made. ( Vide ante pp. 18, 43.) The 
main point brought out in regard to Technical Education was that, despite the 
facts that the educated classes throughout India took a deep interest in the matter, 
and that in various localities Bombay, Madras, Patna, &c., really large sums of 
money had been subscribed for the purpose, these sums remained unexpended, 
because the various committees, composed of the most enlightened Europeans and 
Indians of the several localities, were unable to devise or propound any really 
suitable and practical plan for securing the required technical education for the 
people. It was therefore eminently a case in which the Government might justly 
be pressed, to elaborate a suitable scheme. Given this, the country would soon have 
it in working order. Mr. Adam pointed out that here, as elsewhere, it is ignorance 
that bars progress. There is absolutely nothing of any value on record as to the 
actual existing condition of the several arts and industries. We do not know, 
what they lack, wherein they fail, in what points they need aid and guidance 
As Mr. Adam said in a minute laid before Government long ago, and which he 
quoted:— 

“ I have, in common with many other persons, a floating general idea that much can be done, 
but what enquiry I have been able to make into specific industries, for instance weavi ng, shows only 
how little we know, and the impossibility of framing, on that scanty knowledge, any practical scheme 
or suggestion. I think that a small Committee might be appointed, either by thee technical institute 
committee or by Government, to investigate the actual condition of native mdustries, in esse and in 
posse , not from the aesthetic, but from the practical and economic point of v/iew. The aim should not 
be to produce a renaissance in Indian industrial art, but to discover whether, by improved methods of 
working arid increased technical skill, competition is possible between native manufactures and foreign- 
imports. I cannot think of any way in which money, whether of Vne institute or of Government, can 
be better expended than in payment of.the expenses of such preliminary enquiry.” 

The main point of the Resolution T vas to press Government to cause such 
enquiries to be made, and collect such detailed data as are necessary apd thereupon,, 
on the solid basis of facts, to elaborate and present the country with a really 
practical scheme, Mr. Adam commented humourously on “ a portentous-looking 
blue book called a Note upon Technical Education” recently published by the 
Government of India, the sum and substance of which, despite its great volume, 
simply was, that we are to establish technical schools, wherever an enquiry estab¬ 
lishes the fact that these are wanted! 

“ This, then, is their suggestion—that we are to establish technical schools, wherever an 
enquiry establishes the fact that technical schools are wanted. This enquiry is the very thing we 
have not got; and this is the very thing we want the Government of India to make for us, either by 
appointing a commission, as the motion impliedly suggests, or by local committees or special officers 
That is the outcome of this long note, viz., that we . are to aid and promote technical education, by 
establishing technical schools in localities where they are required. It goes on further, to state, very 
sympathetically, but not very practically, “ Natives of all castes are increasing in number, looking to 
technical education as affording an honorable livelihood and career in life. It is submitted that it is 
desirable to assist and encourage this popular feeling ; that room exists for improvement in almost 
every department of technical instruction in India; and tha the time is ripe not only for calling on 
local Governments to take the matter up in earnest, but for indicating to them some of the directions 
in which improvement seems possible, and from which funds cap he obtained for effecting.it/' Thus, 
Sir, we see that the Government has admitted, that the main print of difficulty in connection with the 
subject is an enquiry, and I think, therefore, that w r e are justified in going forward, in the strongest 
and in the most emphatic terms, to ask the Government of India to make some such enquiry/' 



The subsidiary points in the Resolution are akin to the main point. 
Time after time the Government of India has directed that, so far as possible, all 
stores required for the Public service should be procured of local manufacture in 
the local market. But, as a fact, these directions are daily disregarded every where, 
and the Resolution suggests that the existing orders on the subject should be 
more strictly enforced. That anything will result from this suggestion the 
Congress was far from sanguine. The greatest defect in British rule is the 
predominance in it of peomise over performance. If practical effect had been 
given to all the noble sentiments in regard to India’s Government, enunciated by 
British Sovereigns, Statesmen, and Viceroys, and endorsed by the British Houses of 
Parliament and the British nation, India would at this day be the happiest and 
most prosperous, instead of one of the poorest countries in the World. There is 
not a single grievance of which her people complain which cannot be shown to 
exist in defiance of solemn pledges, given either by Great Britain’s Sovereign or 
her most eminent Statesmen. 

The whole secret of the matter is that between those high and 
enlightened authorities (whose honest aim and object, in most cases,* have been 
the welfare of our nation,) and our poor suffering people, has ever stood the 
compact, all powerful phalanx of the Indian Bureaucracy. Comprising as it 
has, at different times, men of the noblest characters and highest aspirations, 
consisting almost without exception of highly educated, and so far as pecuniary 
matters are concerned, rigidly upright! men, it has nevertheless steadily opposed 
a " non possvmus” to all orders devised in England, and even by Viceroys here, 
for the elevation of the status of the Indian community. If you say to one of 
these gentlemen :—“ But the Queen’s Proclamation distinctly lays down so and 
so,” he either replies with Mr. Fitzjames Stephens, u Oh the Queen’s Proclamation 
don’t count—it was a mere kindly expression of her own private feelings, and 
has no legal or official status,” or he says, “ The Queen didn’t know anything 
about it; it’s all nonsense—mere talk—the thing is not possible and can’t be 
done and what’s more, it won't be done.” In other words, they won’t do it. They 
are, the great bulk of them, very good men, mostly honest hard-workers, and 
willing to labour zealously for the good of India, as they understand it —but they 
will hear of nothing that tends towards curtailing their autocratic po wers, nothing 
that will operate towards changing their position from that of kindly despots 
into that of responsible servants of the people. They believe that all knowledge 
of the people and the country (of which they often really know less than many 
unbiassed men, who have spent only a couple of months in India mixing freely as 
equals with the best of the Indians) is centred in themselves, and they honestly 
consider all who desire to go beyond what they like, be they local reformers, 
Viceroys or Governors, the House of Commons or even our Gracious Queen- 
Empress, to be either very mischievous and designing, or unhappily ignorant 
persons, and they are steadfast in preventing any real effect being given to what 
they are pleased to consider the seditious, or erroneous views of these objection¬ 
able or mistaken parties. Until this all powerful phalanx is weakened by the 

* Of courso, the ccfcton duties, and one or two “ little war” bills are not forgotten, but they are distinctly 
exceptions. 

t Madras ought perhaps to be excluded—but it is in that Presidency alone, that any serious shortcomings 
in these respects, have, during nearly 60 years, tarnished the fair fame of the public service, # 
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admission of a large body of independent members into the councils and by the 


inclusion in itself of a large proportion of Indians, England’s beneficent intentions 
in regard to India, will always continue to be unrealized. 

Akin to the question of utilizing local manufactures is that of utilizing 
indigenous skill and talent. Although something has been done in the way of 
substituting statutory natives, as Post masters, Engine drivers, Guards and the 
like, for Europeans,* there are still large numbers of these holding posts on salaries 
fully twice a3 large as would be needed to secure equally competent natives 
for the work, and it is against this abuse—which has a distinct, if not very con¬ 
siderable, bearing on the poverty of the country—that the last clause in the Reso¬ 
lution was directed. 

The entire Congress was unanimous on all the points embodied in tbe 
Resolution, though amendments for enlarging its scope were proposed and subse¬ 
quently withdrawn. Mr. B. H. Chester, m. a., one of the ablest members of the 
Madras Eurasian community, made a speech! which should be read, but from 
which we may cull a couple of passages. 

Explaining that he was one of the delegates elected by the large Eura¬ 
sian community of Madras, and authorised by their leader, Mr, D. S. White, at 
the moment detained in Calcutta on the Public Service Commission of which he 
was a member, to express his entire sympathy with the movement; he said :— 

“I am happy to be able to stand here, and speak to yon as one of yourselves. (Cheers,') 
Though I am proud, and justifiably so, I hope, of the English blood that flows in my veins, still I feel 
that by birth, by residence, by community of interests, I am as much entitled to the designation 
< native of India’ as any delegate now present.” 

He then went into the details of the main question and showed that out 
of 3 millions and odd of scholars receiving education throughout the empire in 
Colleges and Schools of different classes, only some 6,000 were receiving any 
technical training. This he pointed out was the crucial defect in the existing 
system of education in India. 

“ The great fault has been that too many men have been trained in one single groove. At 
considerable cost, thousands of youths have been highly educated, but only a very limited number of 
them are absorbed by the public service, and the liberal professions. What the country needs is a 
radical change in the character of the training given in our public schools, so that, while some may 
qualify for the Government service and the various professions, others may turn, their attention to the 
useful and necessary branches of trade, of commerce, and of manufacture.” 

After going further into the question of the kinds of industry to which 
attention might first be turned, he concluded with these words 

>« When the young men of India know that this Congress views with favor the encourage¬ 
ment of industrial and technical pursuits, they will be more likely to shake off that false pride and 
shame which keeps so many of them from earning an honest livelihood by following trade. And, is 
it idle to say, that, just as the present educational system has produced brilliant scholars, thinkers 
and writers, and speakers such as we have heard during the past few days, so, in the near future, by 
the new scheme of education which, we hope, will soon be inaugurated, we shall have distinguished 

Non domiciled Europeans ha it understood. No native objects to the domiciled European, who hBS become 
a countryman, end whose pay and pension alike remain in India. Nor if the truth be told, do they seriously object 
to even non-domicilod Europeans who are already here ; what they protest against, is the persistence in getting out, 


year after year, relays of fresh men, when equally good men are available on better tones in the country already. 
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inventors and brilliant discoverers who will sow the seeds of gigantic manufacturing and commercial 
enterprises originated and, worked by India’s sons, with India’s money, and for India’s good. (Loud 

cheers.)" 

But perhaps the most interesting feature in the debate was a long, 
sensible, matter-of-fact speech in Tamil, by Mr. Mookkanasari*, of Tanjore, a 
working carpenter, who, with two other artizans, came here, as he said, “ as the 
duly elected representatives of the whole industrial class in the Tanjore District.” 
He maintained that the country was steadily growing poorer and that only a 
, revival and development of local industries could arrest the downward progress 

“ We should pray,” he said/f “the Government to establish and maintain throughout the 
country technical institutes, where the manufacture, by machinery of all articles of Indian consumption 
should be carried on and all facilities afforded to those who wish to leaum and study the principle# 
and modes of such manufactures. Should this, however, be found impossible, we should ask them to 
establish, experimentally at least, model factories in every one of the Presidency cities in India, the 
capital for which will be found either by Government, exclusively from its own funds, or by the 
raising of a private capital under Government guarantee and supported by Government aid .—The 
management^ of these institutions should not he exclusively in the hands of Government like the Madras 
School of Arts , hut should he left in the hands of a company formed of native capitalists , subject to the 
control and supervision of Government. Such institutions, if they prove to be flourishing, may be 
established again at important mofussil centres, and the Government should encourage such 
institutions, by purchasing from them all their supplies of such articles, as are locally manufactured 
in this country. Besides, the Government should stimulate a desire for improvement and progress 
among the native artizans and the industrial classes, by the holding of periodical exhibitions in 
various local centres, of all local manufactures and industries, whereat the best design and the most- 
excellent workmanship will be selected and encouraged, by the granting of prizes and certificates. 
Ail the Local and Municipal Boards should be made to contribute for a prize-fund, which will be 
necessary for this purpose. By the Congress working towards the achievement of this end, not only 
the dying industries of the country will be revived and receive a stimulus for improvement, but also, 
new industries will spring up everywhere, tending to the growth of material improvement in the 
country and to our independence of support-, as a nation, which will ultimately regain for us our lost 
place among the nations of the world. These factories and workshops, gentlemen, when they spring 
up, will be a, source of gaining an honest livelihood to thousands of our countrymen who now, 
destitute, of any means, are driven to despair how to keep body and soul together. And, gentlemen, 
how welcome will be the day for India when, by the immense and growing development of her arts 
and industries, she will be able to find, at least a wholesome morsel of food for her 45 millions of 
completely destitute children, who are now, by official admission, going without even one singlo 
full meal a day !” 

Referring to Mr. Mookkanasari’s concluding words, it may not be amiss to 
explain, that it is due to no want of sympathy for the miserable half-starving mil¬ 
lions of their fellow-countrymen that so little has been said during this last Con¬ 
gress of that cruel poverty which is year by year decimating the lowest classes and as 
many, perhaps a majority, believe is surely, if slowly, creeping higher up the social 
scale. The fact simply is that since the resumption of the aggressive annexiv© policy 
and the enormous increases of taxation, that have, thus far, been the chief features 
of Lord Dufferm’s administration, the Indian community despair of obtaining any 
material alleviation of the misery they see around them, until they can secure a 
potential voice in the administration, and it is this conviction, more than anything 
else, that is giving such an intense earnestness, to their efforts in the direction of 
representation. 

# An artizan, who never e njoyed anything which would bo considered education in Europe, this gentleman 
is one of the most prominent citizens in Tanjore, a Municipal Commissioner and member of the Local Board, devoting, 
daily many hours to his private, so many, to his public work and absolutely untiring in his exertions to do good to 
his neighbours. A monster meeting of the artizans of the entire District of Tanjore was held at Kumbakcnam and 
this gentleman with two more were duly elected. ^ 
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The next Resolution referred to the existing Arms Act, under which no 
native of India may possess or carry arms without special license, whereas Euro¬ 
peans, Eurasians, Negroes, Hottentots or Fiji Islanders, any scum of the earth, 
even, that the ocean casts on India’s shores, may wear arms unquestioned. Natu¬ 
rally this is a law, (passed by Lord Lytton it may perhaps be noeuiessto remark) 
which does not commend itself to the Indian public. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of men and cattle are killed by dacoits and wild beasts, and the crops of 
millions ravaged by wild animals, owing to the defenceless state in which the 
community is thus left, but even this, bad as it is, is nowhere felt so deeply as 
the insult which, the Indians consider, is involved in the Act to every single 
one of them. 

Every delegate present was of one mind as to the intolerable character 
of the existing arrangements, and yet the Resolution in regard to them, gave rise 
to the most energetic debate of the whole session. How this came about was 
clearly set forth by the President when, after an animated, almost fiery, discussion, 
which lasted some hours, he was enabled to put a modified Resolution satisfying 
all parties. He said*:— 

44 The essence of this debate, I take it, has been this.—The proposer of the original Resolu¬ 
tion, fixing his attention mainly on the point, that the Act presumes that everybody in the country, 
rfot specially authorized to wear arms, is unfit to be trusted with them, and feeling the slur thus 
implied on the loyalty of the nation keenly, proposed the abolition of the Act. He did not stop to con¬ 
sider that the Act embodied numerous necessary provisions, he saw what was galling to the national 
self-respect in the Act, and desired to get rid of it in toto . On the other hand, the proposer of the 
amendment, fully realizing the necessity of an Arms Act, and the beneficial character of many por¬ 
tions of the existing Act, only thought to provide for such a liberal administration of the Act as should 
enable all persons, considered by their neighbours to be fit to have arms, to possess and wear them. 
He probably did not quite realize how strong the sentimental objection to the presumption involved 
in being required to take out licenses, is, throughout the country. The amendment, it is true, assumed 
that all people who were certified to be fit to wear arms, by their neighbours, were thus fit, but 
what the proposer of the original Resolution, and, as it would seem from the course of the debate, a 
very large number of other delegates desired, was, that all persons should be presumed to be fit 
to be trusted with arms who were not certified to be unfit. In practice, probably, the result would 
be much the same, but, under the latter scheme, the presumption of disloyalty or unworthiness to 
be trusted with arms, which even the first amendment, though to a limited extent, involves, would 
disappear. So, now, we have prepared a new Resolution, which gives full weight, both to the objec¬ 
tions of those who supported the amendment, and of those who objected to it, and this Resolution will 
run as follows:— 

«<• Resolved. —That in view of the loyalty of the people, the hardships which it causes, and 
the unmerited slur which it casts upon the people of this country, the Government be moved so to 
modify the provisions of Chapter IV and, if necessary, any other portions of Act XI of 1878, as will 
enable all persons to hear arms, unless debarred therefrom, either as individuals, or as members of 
particular communities or classes, by the order of the Government of India (or any local authority 
empowered by the Government of India, in that behalf) for reasons to be recorded in writing, and 
diily published.*’ 

This Resolution was carried unanimously and with acclamation, but the 
discussion was a very characteristic one and passages from it may be here advan- 
tageonsly reproduced. The proposer, who advocated simply the entire repeal of 
the Act, was Rao Bahadur Sabapathy Mudaliar, a gentleman who carries much 
weight in the Southern Presidency, and whose sobriety of temperament and general 
cautiousness no one, who knows him, can question. He,said :—+ 

« Under the previous and present Act, no man can carry arms, whatever his position may be, 
Without 'obtaining a license from the magistrate of the district, except, indeed, certain persons who 
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are exempted or account of their high position. I mean the magistrates and members of the Muni¬ 
cipal Council and l ocal Board, and some few gentlemen, specially exempted. But this exemption is 


not of any great value. I mean, that the exempting of such people means practically nothing where 


the country is concerned. It is no concession at all to the people, as a whole. On the other hand, I 
consider the provisions of the Act degrading. Although I, personally, am exempted, in virtue of my 
official position, still, I consider it a degradation (hear, hecw,) that so many of my worthy and loyal 
countrymen should be deprived of this privilege. (Applause.) Of course, the official view is that 


persons who want to get arms can apply to the Magistrate and get then* by payment of a license fee. 
But tbe slur which it casts upon us, and upon our loyalty, is the thing that has been preying upon my 
mind. (Hear,) To the farmer, to which class I belong, to protect bis crops and stores from the 


attacks of wild beasts as well as from the attacks of robbers, the possession of arms is 
a necessity ; so much so, that in consequence of being deprived of them, the poor ryot 


has everywhere been a loser of much of his hard-earned produce. I may also say, that before 
the Mutiny of 1857, people enjoyed the privilege of carrying arms wherever and when¬ 


ever they liked, and even after the mutiny, even after, I say, that calamitous event, the Government 
never thought of imposing any restrictions as to the possession of arms; hut recent events have 


i nduced the Government to frame this Act, to the great detriment of the people in general Up to 


the mutiny, during the mutiny, and for years after the mutiny, we possessed arms ; what have we 
done since to deserve their forfeiture ? If the Government find it necessary to keep any part or any 
parts of India, for political reasons, under the operation of this Act, it may be so enacted that the 
Governor-General may have the power of proclaiming that such districts shall not have the use of 
arms for a while. Beyond which, I do not think it is necessary for the Government to possess any 
power in this matter and, I do not think it is right that there should he an Act of the present nature, 
entailing as it does, the greatest hardships on the people, and involving, as it does, a slur on the 
entire nation/* 


Babu Bipin Chandra Pal, seconded the original Resolution and from his 


elaborate speech, which illustrates well, alike the merits and defects of the Bengal 
School of oratory, we shall make a lengthy quotation, the more so, that it puts very 
clearly an important feature of the case scarcely touched upon by any of the many 
other speakers. He said,* after a very humorous and florid introduction, 

“ I am loyal to the British Government, because, with me, loyalty to the British Government 
is identical with loyalty to my own people and my own country. I am loyal to the British Govern¬ 
ment, because I believe the British Government to be an instrument in the hand of God for the 
salvation of my people. {Applause.) I am loyal to the British Government, because 1 love Self- 
Government. (Applause.) 1 am loyal to the British Government, because I love this Congress. I 
confess, sir, that I am a 2 *adical and a democrat, but, strange to say, my radicalism and my democracy 
have both combined to make me a sincere well-wisher of the British Government. (Applause.) And 
gentlemen, the love that I bear to the British Government compels me to condemn strongly the sui¬ 
cidal policy enunciated in the Arms Act, and to call for its repeal. The Resolution which I am here 
to second, seems, sir, to be slightly different from those that have gone before it. The supporters of 
those Resolutions appealed on behalf of the people to the Government, but I appeal on behalf of the 
Government to itself. It is not for me to say, sir, that this Act does not operate to the injury of the 
people. When I remember that, year after year, ravages of wild beasts are increasing with 
alarming rapidity; when I remember that thousands of my countrymen and country women 
are every year killed by tigers and leopards; when I find poor cultivators, every where 
appealing to Government to protect their crops from the ravages of wild animals—for the 
Arms Act has deprived them of the means by which they could protect their crops themselves, 
—when, I say, I look to all these facts, how can 1 say that this Act does not operate agamst 
the life and property of the people ? But excuse me, gentlemen, for saying that the direct 
injury which this Law- does to the people, simply dwindles into insignificance before the 
immense harm that it is doing to the Government itself. We are very frequently told, sir, that 
the Government must maintain its prestige. But I can never fully understand the meaning of the 
prestige of the British Government in the face of this obnoxious Act. If you have really any prestige, 
why, then, that ought, in itself, ts> be a tower of strength to yon which needed no Arms Act, and the 
consequent disarming of a whole nation, to keep up. It appears to me, gentlemen, that like some 
low caste-men, suddenly grown rich and placed in honourable positions, who arc ever anxious to keep 
up their position—because they ever suspect that they have really no solid basis for that position,— 
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on r Government also, in their extreme anxiety, to preserve their prestige, betray their weakness only 
(Applause and laughter .) I am not destined to be a military man, and it is not for me to say what 
injurious effect the disarming of the nation is exercising upon the people of the country by demartial- 
ising them. I am a peace-loving Bengalee who is living in comfortable security, under the protection 
of the British Government, and to my mind the most injurious effect of the Arms Act consists in the 
temptation that it is holding out to Russia to come and invade India. I am not a Russophobist* 
gentlemen, God save me from that dire disease ! I do not believe that Russia’s advance has been 
actuated by a policy which has the invasion and conquest of India as its ultimate aim. But if ever 
Russia comes and puts in her appearance at our North* western frontier, she will be brought there by 
the Arms Act. What, I ask, are all our professions of loyalty worth in the face of the Arms Act ? 
The Nizam may offer sixty crores, instead of sixty lacs, for the defence of the empire, ten thousand 
J ubilee demonstrations may be organised, the Government may publicly acknowledge the sincerity of 
these loyal demonstrations, British newspapers may trumpet them forth to the whole world ; but the 
question is, will foreigners believe, will Russia believe in the truth and sincerity of these demonstra¬ 
tions in the face of the Arms Act ? Would she not put the unpleasant question : if the people o£ 
India are loyal, and if you believe them to be so, why do you require the disarming of the entire 
population by an Arms Act to maintain your position there ? So long as this Arms Act exists* 
nothing will convince outside people that the British Government feel themselves strong in the 
loyalty of their subjects. You know, sir, that the Russian war party set considerable store by the 
supposed disaffection and disloyalty of the Indian people, and, if ever Russia makes bold to invade 
India, the Arms Act, I repeat, will be her chief temptation. Her Majesty has most solemnly 
declared that in our contentment she shall find her principal strength, why then do her Indian 
Government ignore our loyalty and our contentment, and set up the flimsy bulwark of a disarming 
law for the safety of her Indian Empire ? The policy of the Arms Act, sir, is wrong in principle* 
injurious in its effect and, is simply, suicidal to the Government and, as such, in the interest of 
that very Government, whose safety it seeks to secure, it should at once be repealed.” ( Loud and 
prolonged cheers.) 

The debate which was throughout most animated and every step in 
which was followed by every member of the assembly, showing the vivid, if some¬ 
what sentimental, interest taken by all in the question, may be read, but it does 
not seem necessary here to quote further from its pages. 

The Arms Act question disposed of satisfactorily and other formal 
Resolutions adopted (Detailed Report , p. 162, ei mj)> the President delivered a 
brief parting address, from which we may reproduce the following passage*:— 

“ Gentlemen, if this Congress does no other good, it will still have achieved a very great 
good, if it brings the members of different provinces, and the members of different, communities into 
contact with each other. I have not the smallest doubt that you, gentlemen of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, have now far kindlier feelings for the defects of your brethren of Bengal and Bombay 
than you had before you had that intimate knowledge of us, which you have now ob¬ 
tained by coming in almost hourly contact with us during this past week. I say that this 
is a great good in itself. I trust we shall be able to obtain great political reforms in the 
administration of our own country, if we carry on a perfectly legitimate and constant agitation. 
At the same time, I do think, that the social improvement we are introducing among ourselves 
by contact, is in itself a very great good. (Applause.) Gentlemen, .one of the best features 
of the Congress in Madras has been the hearty co-operation that we have received from 
the European members. (Hear, hear , and loud and continued applause.) It has, gentlemen,, 
been alleged that the Europeans keep aloof from the natives, and that there is always a great 
deal of misunderstanding between the two communities I took the liberty of addressing a few 
observations to you on that question. You will remember that I absolutely denied the universal 
application of that assertion. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, at that time my knowledge of the Madras 
Presidency was very limited, and I was not aware that my assertion would be completely borne out 
by what I have seen of the conduct of our European friends. ( Applause . ) Gentlemen, I, for one* 
am absolutely at a loss to understand why our European friends should not co-operate with us in the 
business that we have undertaken. As I have said, the limit and scope of our agitation and action 
are the good of the whole of India, not the good of any particular part of India, and not the good of 
fany particular community, but, gentlemen, the good of the whole of India, and are not our European 
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friends included ? (Cheer s.) The good of the one, must necessarily re-act upon the good of the other. 
Therefore, I do heartily wish that the co-operation of all our European friends should go on increasing 
from year to year, till wo find that the delegates are composed, not of 600 natives and 5 or 10 
Europeans, hut of a very large portion of Europeans, who should assist us by the experience,—by the 
true political experience-**which they have inherited for centuries from their forefathers. (Applause .) 
Gentlemen, I must ask our European friends, such of them as have honored us with their presence, 
or such of them as may read the proceedings in the newspapers, if they find any expression or 
sentiment which may, perhaps, have been uttered in the heat of the discussion, to which, they think, 
objection may be justly taken, to remember that this Congress is only in its third year, and that no 
political association can achieve any great success, till it has acquired a great deal of experience, 
which must take a very, very long time for us to get, who are entirely new to the art of self-govern¬ 
ment. (Applause.) I do trust that any defects which may have been found in the proceedings of 
this Congress will be pointed out to us, not in the spirit of cavil, not in the spirit of hostility, not in 
the spirit of antagonism, but in that spirit of consideration, conciliation, and assistance, which, I think, 
our European friends are in a position to accord us.” (Applause.) 

Then the Congress, (which it had been settled should re-assemble at the 
close of December 1888 at Allahabad) after venting its loyalty in an air-quake of 
hurrahs for our gracious Queen-Empress, and, after subsequently delivering itself 
of batches of cheers for the President andothers, peaceably dissolved, and it is not, 
we think, too much to say of them, that each one of the delegates returned to his 
home, a wiser, better, and happier man than when he left it, at his country’s cal), 
to attend the late assemblage. 

Looking back on the Congress, the characteristics, that most impressed 
themselves we found, and justly so, on the minds of spectators, were the extreme 
earnestness and extraordinary good humour of the entire gathering. 

Of the earnestness, the speeches embodied in the Detailed Report, (from 
which we have given extracts), may convey some conception, but while they testify 
to the ardour of individual speakers, they can give no idea of that which was 
imprinted on the faces of that vast assemblage, or of the wrapt attention with 
which every turn in the debate, eveiy speaker, and almost every word he uttered 
was followed not only by the 600 delegates, but by the very much larger body 
of spectators, several hundreds of whom had travelled from considerable, in a few 
cases, huge distances, merely to witness the proceedings. 

But of the good humour that prevailed it seems impossible to convey, 
to those not present, any adequate notion. Amongst no body of educated men, 
elsewhere in the world, would such a combination of enthusiasm with imper¬ 
turbable good temper have been, we believe, possible. Throughout the session 
every little joke and play of words, of which there were many, though these are lost 
in shorthand reporting, was instantly caught, and as warmly responded to by hearty 
laughter, (even when the most animated discussions were proceeding.) by the party 
against whom they were directed, as by the speaker’s own friends. Not one cross 
or sour face was to be seen, not one harsh or unkind word was spoken by any one, 
even of that far from popular body—the Bureaucracy. Men vindicated their 
rights, or what they conceived to be such, with an out-spoken energy that could 
not have been surpassed in England ,■ but they did not abuse, on the contrary, they 
dealt with their opponents in a most brotherly spirit. All was so harmonious, 
despite vigorous differences of opinion, that one might have supposed the whole 
thing concerted beforehand, the result of a solemn compact. But there was 
nothing of the kind, it was only the normal kindly charitable nature of the people 


shining out under favourable circumstances. Whether ali would have been quite 
so couleur de me, had the Congress been a tailure instead of the conspicuous 
success, it was s or had its foes triumphed, instead of being, as they were, defeated 
along the whole line, we cannot presume to say; but, as a fact, the whole thing 
went off as though “envy, hatred, malice, and all unckaritableness” were 
unknown to the hearts of all who*entered those Portals. 

And now we must take leave of the Congress, and the many speakers 
must, in the following pages, speak in their own words foy themselves and their 
country, and it will remain for the great English nation, in whose abiding love of 
justice and freedom all here, as yet, rely implicitly, to bethink themselves 
seriously of the responsibilities which Providence has imposed upon them and which 
they have accepted, and to make up their minds that India, who loves and trusts 
them, shall henceforth have something like fair play, and that something like 
justice shall be, at last, the reward of Her patience and Her loyalty. 
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Resolutions passed at the THIRD INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS . held at Madras on the 
27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th December, 1887. 


ated*) to consider 
what rules, if any, 
may now be usefully 
framed in regard to 
the constitution and 


Resolution l. 

Resolved. —That a Committee is appointed, consisting of the gentlemen, 

(marginally enumer- 

* * Messrs. Nam Joshi, Chandavarkar, Mir Humayun Jah Bahadur, Ha jeo 
Mahomed Abdul Shakoor Badshaw Sahib, 8. Subrahmania Iyer, W. 8. Gantz, 

Rangiah Naidu, Suren dr anath Bamierjee,Trailokyanath Mitra,Kali Charan 
Bannerjee, Guru Prasad Sen, Saligram Singh, Ram Kali Chaudhuri, Hafiz 
Abdul Rahim, Rampal Singh, Pandit Madan Mohun, Ganga Prasad Varma, 

Bishan Narayen Dar, Hamid Ali, Murlidhur, Satyanand Agnihotri, H. H. 

Dhruva, W. 0, Bonnerjee, Norendranafch Sen, Eardley Norton, Joy 
Govind Shome, Iswari Lai Sircar, G. Subramania Iyer, D. A. Khare, 

8. A. Saminada Tyer, Sabapathy Mudaliar, A. O. Hume, 0. VrjiyaRaghava working of the Coil- 
Chariar, Govind Bufcsh, Karandikar. greSS, with instruc¬ 

tions to report thereon to the Congress, on the 30th instant. 

• i 

[Proposed by Dr. Trailokyanath Mifcra, (Bengal), seconded by Mr. Hamid Ali, 
( Oudh), supported by Mr. W. S. Gantz, (Madras), and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution II. 

Resolved. —That this Congress re-affirms the necessity for the expansion 
and reform of the Council of the Governor-General for making Laws, and the 
Provincial Legislative Councils, already set forth in Resolutions III of the Con¬ 
gresses of 1885 and 1886, and expresses the earnest hope that the Government 
will no longer delay action in the direction of this essential reform. 

[Proposed by Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee, (Bengal), seconded by Raja Sir T. 
Madava Rao, k.c.s.i., (Madras), supported by M.R.Ry. P. Somasundaram 
Chettiar, (Madras), and carried unanimously.] 

* Resolution III. 

Resolved. —That this Congress once again places on record an expression 
of the universal conviction, that a complete separation of the Executive and Judicial 
functions (such that in no case the two functions shall be combined in the same 
officer) has beoome an urgent necessity, and declares that, in its opinion, it behoves 
the Government to effect this separation, without further delay, even though this 
should, in some province.?, involve some extra expenditure. 

[Proposed by Mr. N. Snbraiuaniem, (Madras), seconded by Baba Kali Charau 
Bannerjee, (Bengal), supported by Mr, Hafiz Abdul Rahim, (N.-W. Provinces), 
and carried unanimously.] 





Resolution 17* 

Resolved. —That in view of the loyalty of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, 
this Congress considers it desirable that the Queen’s Proclamation should be given 
effect to; that the Military Service in its higher grades should be practically 
opened to the natives of this country, and that the Government of India should 
establish Military Colleges in this country, whereat the natives of India, as defined 
by Statute may be educated and trained for a military career as officers of the 
Indian Army. 

[Proposed by Babu Norendranath Sen, (Bengal), seconded by Babu Saligram 
Singh, ( Behar ), supported by Mr. Eardley Norton, (Madras), and carried unani¬ 
mously.] 

Resolution V. 

Resolved. —That in view of the unsettled state of public affairs in Europe, 
and the immense assistance that the people of this country, if duly prepared there¬ 
for, are capable of rendering to Great Britain in the event of any serious compli¬ 
cations arising, this Congress once again earnestly appeals to the Government to 
authorize (under such rules and restrictions, as may to it seem fitting,) a system of 
volunteering for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qualify them 
to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis. 

[Proposed by C. Sankara Nair, (Madras), seconded by Khan Bahadur Sheikh Ah¬ 
med Hussain Khan, (Oudh), supported by Rajah Rampal Singh, (N.- W. Pro¬ 
vinces), and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution 71. 

Resolved. —That as the administration of the Income-Tax, especially, as 
regards incomes below Rs. 1,000, bas proved extremely unsatisfactory, it is essen¬ 
tial, in the opinion of the Congress, that the taxable minimum be raised to Rs. 1,000, 
the loss of revenue thus involved, being made good, and further financial difficul¬ 
ties, if any, met, by reductions in the existing public expenditure, or, should this 
prove impossible, by the re-imposition of an import duty on the finer classes of 
cotton goods. 

[Proposed by Babu Guru Prasad Sen, (Behar), seconded by Babu Jogender Clian- 
der Ghose, (Bengal), and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution 711. 

Resolved. —That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is desirable 
that the Government be moved to elaborate a system of Technical Education, suitable 
to the condition of the country, to encourage indigenous manufactures by a more 
strict observance of the orders, already existing, in regard to utilizing such 
manufactures for State purposes, and to employ more extensively, than at present, 
the skill and talents of the people of the country. «• 

[Proposed by Sir S. Ramasawmi Mudaliar, c.i.e., (Madras), seconded by Mr. John 
Adam, (Madras), supported by Sheikh Kadir Buksb, (Oudh), and carried 
unanimously.] 
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Resolution VIII. 

Resolved- —That in view of the loyalty of the people, the hardships which 
the present Arms’ Act (XI of 1878) causes, and the unmerited slur which it casts 
upon the people of this country, the Government be moved so to modify the 
provisions of Chapter IV and, if necessary, other portions of the said Act, as 
shall enable all persons to possess and wear arms, unless debarred therefrom, 
either as individuals or members of particular communities or classes, by the 
orders of the Government of India, (or any local authority empowered by the 
Government of India on that behalf) for reasons to be recorded in writing and 
duly published. 

[Proposed by Rao Bahadur Sabapathy Mudaliar, (Madras), seconded by Babu Bipin 
Chandra Pal, (Bengal), and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution IX, 

Resolved. —That the rules drafted by the Committee appointed under 
Resolution I, 3tand over for consideration till next Congress, but that, in the 
meantime, copies be circulated to all standing Congress Committees, with the 
request that they will, during the coming year, act in accordance with these rules, 
so far as this may seem to them possible and desirable, and report thereon to the 
next Congress, with such further suggestions as to them may seem meet. 

[Proposed by Mr. A. 0. Hume, (Madras), seconded by Dr. Trailokyanath Mitra, 
(Bengal), and carried unanimously.] 

Resolution X- 

Resolved. —That the Fourth Indian National Congress assemble at Allaha¬ 
bad, on the 26th December, 1888. 

[Proposed by Mr. A, O. Hume, (Madras), seconded by Rajah Rampal Singh, 
(N.~ W. Provinces), and carried by acclamation.] 

Resolution XL 

Resolved* —That copies of these Resolutions be forwarded to His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy-in-Council with the humble request, that he will cause all the 
Resolutions to be laid before Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, and that 
he himself will be graciously pleased, in consultation with bis colleagues, to accord 
them his best consideration. 

[Proposed by Rajah Yatindranath Chaudhuri (Bengal), seconded by Babu Jotendra 
Nath Tagore, (Bengal), and carried unanimously.] 

(Signed) BUDRUDIN TYABJI, 

President of the Third Indian National Congress. 
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THE THIRD INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


HELD AT 


MADRAS 

On the 27th, 28th, 29th and 80th of December , 1887. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

HE INAUGURAL MEETING of the Congress was held, on the afternoon of the 27 th 

in Mackay’# 


I December, at the 
Gardens, Madras, 

1 he local enthusiasm was great and from midday, or even before this, a huge crowd 
had assembled in the neighbourhood of the Hall. When the Proceedings opened, the Hall, 
which provided accommodation for about 1,500 spectators, besides the delegates, was closely 
packed, and probably almost an equal number of visitors were grouped round the Hall, which 

being open at the sides, permitted most of the speeches to be fairly well heard, even by those 
outside. 

The chair was taken by Rajah Sir Tanjore Madava Rao, k.c.s.i., &e., as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, whose duty it was to welcome the Delegates and invite them to 
elect a President. 

Sir T, Madava Rao (Madras, No, 1 
of genuine pleasure is short. I amf 
parts of this extensive empire. (Applause,) The Congress, every one must now see, is a great 
success. In fact, it seems, every time it meets, to outgrow its originally contemplated dimen¬ 
sions. My duty now is to offer a cordial welcome to the delegates assembled before me. (Loud 
applause,) It is a pleasant and a very agreeable duty and I consider it a privilege-—a great 
privilege—which has been conferred upon me by my colleagues, of the Madras Congress Recep¬ 
tion Committee, who have asked me to offer to you all, in their names, the warmest of welcomes. 
(Applause,) 

Gentlemen, I am indeed glad that the state of my health, of late, I regret to say, far 
from satisfactory, has permitted my presence here to-day; (applause) had it been otherwise, 
as I at one time feared, and had I been debarred from witnessing and aiding in this 
grand assemblage, I should have considered it one of the greatest misfortunes of my life. 
(Applause,) Owing to my feeble state of health I am unequal to the task of addressing, at 
any length, an assembly so very large as this. My failing voice, I fear, will reach but few of 
those thousands, now assembled around me, as delegates and earnest sympathisers in the 
work which those delegates have met to undertake, and yet, there are some things that I wish 
to say to all, and so, trusting to your indulgence to an old man, I have ventured to put on 
paper, something of what I desire to lay before you and, with your kind permission, I shall ijow 
hand this brief address to a younger and stronger friend, who will read it for me. 


a vast temporary Hall, erected for the purpose, 


in List) rose and said:—G entlemen,—T he language 
delighted to meet so many of my countrymen from so many 



misr^ 



( The following address was then read for Sir T. Madava JRao } by Mr. C VSimdarain 
Sastrij Madras, No. 77 in List.) 


Gentlemen,—O n behalf of the Congress Reception Committee, and on behalf 
of tlie citizens of Madras, I welcome you from the bottom of my heart. 

Gentlemen, it is a matter of sincere congratulation that this city has been chosen for 
the meeting of the Congress this year ; you may well imagine that Madras ardently coveted 
the honor, which the sister cities of Bombay and Calcutta have already enjoyed. [Applause,) 

Many of you have come down from very distant parts of the empire. We hope that 
your stay here will be comfortable, pleasant and interesting, and that when you have returned 
home, you will retain a kindly remembrance of your brethren in this far-off part of India. 
(Applause.) It may be that we cannot compete with our Bombay brethren in the kindly care 
and the generous hospitality with which gentlemen from this part of the country were received 
at the first Congress, It may also be that we must despair of being able to imitate the 
princely character of the reception, which was accorded to those that attended the second 
Congress, in the { City of Palaces/ (Applause.) But if you are prepared to take the will for 
the deed,—as I trust you are,—you may rest assured, that we gather you to our bosom with 
hearts as sympathetic as they are proud, (Loud cheers.) 

That we should rejoice with pride to receive you, and that you should kindly 
consent to be our honored guests is, gentlemen, I think, quite natural, when we take into 
account the forces which have been at work among us, and the environment with which we 
have been surrounded by the wisdom, justice, and generosity of the British nation. (Applause.) 
Contact with such a nation is like the contact of iron with the magnet. It has the inevitable 
effect of the nation operated upon, being, by insensible degrees, assimilated to the dominant 
type. Let cavillers at this view shew rne the people who, having been taught the lessons of 
liberty and enlightened statesmanship, did not, in due time, thirst for the blessings of freedom 
and good government. (Hear, hear.) Let them shew me tlie community which, having been 
brought within the sphere of liberal education, did not wish, and strive, to secure a status 
consistent with such culture, and necessitated by such discipline. Let them shew me the land 
which is covered with a net-work of railways, spanned by telegraphic lines, and studded over 
with post-offices, but which is not characterised by the dropping off, like autumn leaves, of local 
prejudices and home-bred idiosvncracies, (Hear, hear.) Such a people and such a land can exist 
only iii the? reveries of a wild imagination,—at any rate, I cannot bring myself to believe that they 
could exist within the pale of that empire, which has been beautifully described as the empire, on 
which the sun never sets. (Hear, hear, and applause.) To a multitude of factors, such as these, 
the Indian community has been subjected, for over fourscore years ; and who can wonder that 
local differences, are getting effaced, and that there is among us an earnest desire to recognise 
original identity of type and undoubted community of interests, and to fraternise and unite. 
Thus, then, it seems to me nothing strange, nothing phenomenal, that I should witness before 
me, in a vast and most influential assembly, the union of cultivated intelligence and patriotic 
ardour, and the confluence (so to speak) of many different streams of thought and of feeling. 
I see, before me, representatives from all parts of India, whose very personal appearance will 
bring home to the mind of the unprejudiced observer the conviction that, varied as are the 
castes and creeds and races of India, there is still a powerful bond of union, which makes our 
hearts vibrate with sympathy and mutual love, and a common affection for our mother-country. 
(Loud and continued applause.) To well-balanced minds, such a gathering must appear the 
soundest triumph of British administration and a crown of glory to the Great British nation, 
(Great applause.) 

Gentlemen, let us not mind too much, or too little, what unfriendly or rather mis¬ 
taken critics may say against us. 

Let us stand firm in our conviction that these gatherings are useful and desirable for 
a multitude of reasons. Let our single aim be to justify ourselves by invariable loyalty, good 
sense, and moderation in our thoughts, words, and deeds. These great qualities we have not 
to acquire afresh. Innumerable antecedent generations have happily bequeathed them to us. 
Let us regain this inheritance and trustfully place ourselves under the guidance of the great 
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, and the great Government, which are providentially in charge of our destinies, 
future will be as satisfactory as it can possibly be. 

Now that a splendid Empire has been constructed, completed and consolidated, now 
that unbroken peace and order have been established beyond the dreams of Asiatic philosophy, 
Mils Congress represents that very factor which is necessary for the further development of 
India. (Applause.) 

From all that X have known of Englishmen, during half a century of intimate inter¬ 
course with the best of them, I have no hesitation in assuring you that your well-meant offer 
will not be superciliously rejected. (Hear, hear.) 

Henceforth, let us, therefore, invariably act on the principle that the various popu¬ 
lations of this extensive empire are bound together by a common Government, by common 
interests and by mutual sympathies. (Applause.) 

Judged most unsparingly, the worst features of gat herings of this description might bo 
superabundance of enthusiasm and youthful impetuosity. But as a great thinker lias said, men 
learn to run before they learn to walk; they stagger and stumble before they acquire a steady 
use of their limbs. What is thus true of individuals is equally true of nations ; and it is uncharit¬ 
able to form a forecast of the future from the failings and weaknesses, if any such should 
exist, incidental to a nascent stage. The sentiments appropriate to such a condition of things 
are sympathy and kindly direction. An attitude of antagonism or of scorn only causes irrita¬ 
tion and soreness : and it rouses, not unfrequently, a spirit of recrimination, if not also of 
answering disdain. This is almost a law of nature. I will, therefore, ask our critics to remem¬ 
ber the early history of nations and to judge in a spirit of charity and magnanimity. 

When 1 ask this of our censors, permit me to advise you to be moderate and forbearing. 
It is the nature of vaulting ambition to overleap itself. It is the character of renovated youth 
to be carried away by excessive zeal. Steer clear of such shoals and quicksands. Discuss 
without prejudice ; judge without bias; and submit your proposals with the diffidence that must 
necessarily mark suggestions that are tentative in their character. Much irritation and 
retaliation will be avoided if the mutual dependence of the rulers and the ruled is steadily 
kept in view. With the ruled, it must be a postulate that rulers err from ignorance, and in 
spite of their efforts to avoid mistakes. By the rulers it must be taken for granted, that 
when subjects petition and expostulate it is not in a spirit of disputation or cavilling, much 
less of disaffection and disloyalty ; ( [hear 9 hear ) but only to enlighten those holding sway over 
them, and, in a peaceful and constitutional manner, to have their wishes understood and their 
grievances made knowm. I entreat you to lay to heart these words of caution to all parties 
concerned—words which I ask you to accept, out of regard for my long experience, ( applause) 
for my age, (applause) and for my earnest desire to see my countrymen prosperous and happy. 

Gentlemen, there are amongst you many men of distinguished attainments, of high 
culture, liberal views, sound judgment and sincere patriotism. The infirmities of age prevent 
me from enjoying the honor and discharging the duty of taking an active part in the discussions 
that you will enter upon. (Hear, hear.) Let me, therefore, call upon you to elect from among 
the multitude of wise and learned and earnest men, that I see around me, a President, whose 
lead you may follow with perfect confidence, and whose force of character and sincere interest 
in the true well-being of the country, will lead to your deliberations being directed into such 
paths, and confined within such limits, as will secure to your conclusions the regard and attentive 
consideration of all right-minded men. I welcome you once again with a heart overflowing 
with joy and pride, and wish you “ God-speed^ in your generous and noble efforts to elevate 
the political and social condition of our common mother-land. (Loud and continued applause.) 
Proceed then to elect a President: and may the Almighty Disposer of all things grant that 
you command that success which you so richly deserve. ( Loud applause .) 

Me. W. G Bonnerjee (Calcutta, No. 547 in List) then rose and said :— Sir T. Madava 
Rao and Gentlemen, —In response to tlxe invitation of our honored and worthy Chairman, 

I rise to propose tha t Mr. Budrudin Tyabji be elected (loud applause) the President of the 
National Congress for the year 1887, and I do so with peculiar pleasure, (applause), both 
on personal and on public grounds. (Applause.) Mr. Tyabji is, I have no doubt, very well 
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known to you as a distinguished member of the Bombay Bar, (hear, hear and applause) and a 


distinguished citizen of Bombay—a gentleman who lias, in many trying circumstances, been 
of great service, not only to his own Presidency, but also, to other parts of India. (Fear, hear 
and applause.) 

I had the pleasure of being introduced to him as early as I 860 , ( applause) when both 
he and I were students of the Middle Temple in England, (hear, hear) trying to be called to 
the Bar, so that we might come back to our own country and do the best we could, both for 
ourselves and for that country, (Applause,) You see Mr. Tyabji before you, and I need haidly 
say that both in his public and private capacities, the promise of his youth has been more than 
fulfilled. (Applause,) But, gentlemen, it is not simply upon personal grounds, that I ask you to 
accept my nomination • Mr. Tyabji is, as £ have told you, a well-known citizen of Bombay. 
(Applause,) But in this connection, it is necessary for me to remind you that he is also a Maho- 
medan gentleman. (Loud and continued applause,) I am very sorry, indeed, to have to say it, 
but there is no disguising the fact, that in Bengal, in some quarters, amongst our Maho- 
medaui friends, some misapprehension as to the scope and objects of our National Congress 
still exists, (hear, hear ) and it is absolutely necessary that that misapprehension should be 
removed, (applause) and that we should be in fact, as we are in thought, one community and 
one country, owing allegiance to one Sovereign. (Loud applause.) The misapprehension, 
under which those Mahomedan gentlemen, (some of them at least,) labour, who do not cor¬ 
dially sympathise with us, is due, I believe, to an apprehension that the question of “ Represent¬ 
ative Government” which was presented to the Congress of the year 1885, which was again 
pressed by the Congress of the year 1886, and which, I believe, will be once more urged by us 
here (applause) will not, if given effect to, practically prove to be conducive to the interests of 
the Mahomedan population of this country. ( Voices of ‘no, no.’) I am very glad to hear these 
murmurs of dissent from this assembly of delegates, a large number of whom, I see, are Maho- 
medajis, because, I was just going to say that this apprehension was perfectly unfounded. There 
is nothing in the objects and scope of this National Congress, which can, directly or indirectly, 
be in any way inimical to the interests of our Mahomedan fellow-countrymen, or of any other 
section of the community. (Prolonged applause.) We want a representative Government in 
its truest and best sense, and I, for one,—and I am speaking in this matter on behalf of, I 
believe, the whole of the Hindu delegates ( loud applause) —do not desire a hole and corner repre¬ 
sentation, but a representation of every community in the country, (hear, hear , and applause) 
so that the whole of India may be perfectly represented to the governing authorities—so that 
their grievances may be remedied—so that everything necessary to make the nation contented 
and happy, may be done by the governing authorities. (Applause.) It is not necessary for me 
to detain you at any length upon this subject, as I see we are all agreed upon it. (Applause.) I 
have no doubt you will accept my nomination with the acclamation with which Mr. Tyabji’s 
name was first received by you. ( Loud and continued applause .) 

The Hon’ble S. Subrahmania Aiyer (Madras, No. 5 in List) said: —Gentlemen, It is my 
pleasant duty to second the proposition just moved by Mr. Bonnerjee. It is quite unnecessary, 
gentlemen, after his speech, for me to trouble you any further. I have only one word to say. You 
can easily conceive the pleasure and pride which I feel, in having the honor of seconding the 
proposal, that Mr. Tyabji be elected as our President, when you remember, that he is a 
distinguished ornament of the profession, of one section of which I am an humble member. 
(Applause.) 

Rajah Rampal Singh (N.-W. Prov.No. 485 in List) said:— Gentlemen, —I have been asked 
to speak as a delega te from the North-West Provinces, on this subjeot, and to express my opinion. 
I have much pleasure in supporting—or I may say, speaking in favour of this proposition. 
Mr. Bonnerjee has ably set forth Mr. TyabjBs public claims to our respeot, and has feelingly 
dwelt on his long private acquaintance with that gentleman, whom you are going, as I hope, 
to elect as your President. Unfortunately for me, my acquaintance with the Hon. Mr. Tyabji 
has been but of short duration, but this one thing I can tell you in regard to him, and that is, 
that all of us will be very pleased to see a Mahomedan gentleman presiding over us on this 
occasion, (applause) as a Parsee gentleman did, at the last Congress, and a Hindu at the first, 
so as to enable us to vindicate, even in this matter, the catholicity and nationality of our 
The belief which haa been expressed by some wise people, (wise, at any rate, m 



their own conceits), and even I may say, by some Journals which I have read to-day, that Hindus 
and Mahomedans are not at one in this matter, is quite erroneous, (Hear, hear.) I can tell 
you, gentlemen, that Mahomedans and Hindus in my part of the country are so at one in this 
and all public matters and so sympathising with each other that during the Mohurrum we 
almost moved as one people, neglecting our own festivals, which happened at the same time. 
On the other hand, when small-pox and other epidemic diseases have afflicted the joint com¬ 
munity, the Mahomedans sympathetically joined in the observances of the Hindus of their 
neighbourhood. (Hear y hear.) I might be contradicted here by some gentleman, who has 
acquired experience in places where either priesthood enjoys a marked predominance, but that 
does not alter the case that Hindus and Mahomedans, in parts of the country where there 
is no strong ecclesiastical element, live in perfect accord, (i Tear, hear.) But I need not pursue the 
subject and with the remark that Mr. Budrudin Tyabji is, I believe, the oldest and most 
distinguished of Indian Barristers, and his son, the youngest and most distinguished of Indian 
covenanted civilians, I urge you to adopt my friend Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee's proposal and elect 
Mr. Tyabji as President of this Congress. (Applause.) 

Sir T. Madava Rao, (Chairman), then asked if any one desired to propose any one 
else for President, and being answered in the negative by the whole assembly, put the pro¬ 
posal to the Congress which was received and carried by acclamation amidst a perfect storm 
of cheers. The chairman then declared Mr. Budrudin Tyabji duly elected and, rising, led 
him and installed him in the Presidential chair. 

Me. Budrudin Tyabji, President, (Bombay, No. 362 in List), rose and said :— Rajah 
SirT. Madava Rao and Gentlemen, —I thank you most sincerely for the very great honor you 
have done me by electing me President of this great national assembly. (Applause.) Gentle¬ 
men, it is impossible not to feel proud of the great distinction you have thus conferred upon 
me, the greatest distinction which it is in your power to confer upon any one of your country¬ 
men. (Loud and continued applause.) Gentlemen, I have had the honor of witnessing great 
public meetings both in Bombay and elsewhere, but it is quite a novel sensation for me to 
appear before a meeting of this description—a meeting composed not merely of the represent¬ 
atives of any one city or even of one province—but of the whole of the vast continent of 
India, representing not any one class or interest but all classes (hear, hear, and applause) and 
all interests of the almost innumerable different communities that constitute the people of 
India. (Applause) 

Gentlemen, I had not the good fortune to be present at the proceedings of the first 
Congress, held in Bombay in 1885, nor had I the good fortune to take a part in the deliber¬ 
ations of the second Congress, held in Calcutta last year. But, gentlemen, I have carefully read 
the Proceedings of both those Congresses, and I have no hesitation in declaring that they 
display an amount of talent, wisdom and eloquence of which we have every reason to be proud. 
(Applause) 

Gentlemen, from the proceedings of the two past Congresses, I think we are 
fairly entitled to hope that the proceedings of this present Congress will not only be 
marked by those virtues, but by that moderation and by that sobriety of judgment which 
is the offspring of political wisdom and political experience. (Applause) Gentlemen, all 
the friends and well-wishers of India, and all those who take an interest in watching 
over the progress and prosperity of our people, have every reason to rejoice at the 
increasing success of each succeeding Congress. At the first Congress in Bombay, in 
1885, we had less than 100 representatives from the different parts of India, in the second 
Congress, at Calcutta, in 1886, we had as many as 440 representatives, while at this Congress, 
I believe, we have ever 600 delegates (applause) representing all the different parts 
and all the different communities of this great empire. I think, then, gentlemen, that 
we are fairly entitled to say that this is a truly representative national gathering* 
(Hear, hear and applause.) Indeed, if that tentative form of representative institutions which 
has so often been asked for, from Government, were granted to us, I have not the smallest 
doubt but that many of the gentlemen, I now have the honor of addressing, would be elected 
by their respective constituencies to represent their interests. (Applause) * / / 
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Gentlemen, it has been urged in derogation of our character, as a representative 
national gathering, that one great and important community—the Mussulman community~-has 
kept aloof from the proceedings of the two last Congresses. Now, gentlemen, in the first place, 
this is only partially true and applies only to one particular part of India, and is 
moreover, due to certain special, local, and temporary causes {hear, hear and applause), an in 
the second place, no such reproach can, I think, with any show of justice, be urged against this 
present Congress, ( applause ) and gentlemen, I must honestly confess to you that one great 
motive which has induced me, in the present state of my health, to undertake the grave res¬ 
ponsibilities of presiding over your deliberations, has been an earnest desire, on my part, to 
prove, as far as in my power lies, that I, at least, not merely in my individual capacity, but as 
representing the Anjuman-i-Islain of Bombay f loud applause), do not consider that there u» 
anything whatever in the position or the relations of the different communities of India, be 
they Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsees, or Christians—which should induce the leaders of any one 
community to stand aloof from the others in their efforts to obtain those great general reforms, 
those great general rights which are for the common benefit of us all {hear, hear and applause) 
and which, I feel assured, have only to be earnestly and unanimously pressed upon Govern- 
ment to be granted to us. 

Gentlemen, it is undoubtedly true that each one of our great Indian communities has 
its own peculiar social, moral, educational and even political difficulties to surmount but so 
far as general political questions affecting the whole of India such as those which alone are 
discussed by this Congress—are concerned, I, for one, am utterly at a loss to understand why 
Mussulmans should not work shoulder to shoulder {hear, hear and applause) with their fellow- 
countrymen, of other races and creeds, for the common benefit of all. (Apyplause.) Gentlemen, 
this is the principle on which we, in the Bombay Presidency, have al ways acted and from the num¬ 
ber, the character, the position, and the attainments of Mussulman delegates from the Bengal 
Presidency and from the Presidency of Madras as well as from the North-West Provinces and the 
Punjab, I have not the smallest doubt that this is also the view held, with but few, though, 
perhaps, important exceptions, by the leaders of the Mussulman communities throughout the 
whole of India. {Hear, hear and applause .) 

Gentlemen, it has been urged as a slur upon our loyalty that this Congress is 
composed of what arc called the educated natives of India. Now, if by this it is intended 
to be conveyed, that we are merely a crowd of people with nothing but our education 
to commend us, if it is intended to be conveyed that the gentry, the nobility and the aristocracy 
of the land have kept aloof from us, I can only meet that assertion by the most direct and 
the most absolute denial. {Hear, hear and applause,) To any person who made that assertion 
I should feel inclined to say, come with me into this Hall ( applause) and look-around you, 
[applause) and tell me where you could wish to see a better representation of the 
aristocracy, not only of birth and of wealth, but of intellect, education, and position, than you 
see gathered within the walls of this Hall. ( Appla.use .) But, gentlemen, if no such insinuation 
is intended to be made, I should only say, that I am happy to think that this Congress oes 
consist of the educated natives of India. (Hear, hear,) 

Gentlemen, I, for one, am proud to be called not only educated but a “native’" 
of this country. ( Applause and hear, hear,) And, gentlemen, I should like to know, 
where among all the millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in India are to be found more 
truly loyal, nay, more devoted friends of the British empire than among these educated 
natives. ( Loud and continued applause,) Gentlemen, to be a true and a sincere friend 
of the British Government, it is necessary that one should be in a position to appreciate 
the great blessings which that Government has conferred upon us, and I should like to 
know who is in a better position to appreciate these blessings—the ignorant peasants or the 
educated natives ? Who, for instance, will better appreciate the advantages of good roads,, 
railways, telegraphs and post offices, schools, colleges and universities, hospitals, good 
laws and impartial courts of justice ?—the educated natives or the ignorant peasants of this 
country ? (Applause,) Gentlemen, if there ever were to arise—which God forbid—any great 
struggle between Russia and Great Britain for supremacy in this country—who is more likely, 
to judge better of the relative merits of the two empires ? (Hear, hear.) Again I say, gentle¬ 
men, that in these matters it is the educated natives that are best qualified to judge, because 
it is we, who know and are best able to appreciate—for instance,—the blessings of the right of 



public meeting, the liberty of action and of speech, and high education which we enjoy under 
Great Britain, whereas, probably, under Russia we should have nothing but a haughty and des¬ 
potic Government whose chief glory would consist in vast military organization, aggression upon 
our neighbours, and great military exploits. {Applause.) 

No, gentlemen, let our opponents say what they please, we, the educated natives, 
by the mere force of our education, must be the best appreciators of the blessings of 9/ 
civilized and enlightened Government and, therefore, in our own interests, the best and 
staunchest supporters of the British Government in India. {Applause.) But, gentlemen, 
do those who thus charge us with disloyalty stop for a moment to consider the full 
meaning and effect of their argument,—do they realize the full import and significance 
of the assertion they make ? Do they understand that, in charging us with disloyalty, they are, 
in reality, condemning and denouncing the very government which it is their intention to sup¬ 
port. {Hear, hear , loud and continued applause.) For, gentlemen, when they say that the 
educated natives of India are disloyal, what does it mean ? It means this : that in the opinion 
of the educated natives,—that is to say, of all the men of light and leading, all those who have 
received a sound, liberal and enlightened education, all those who are acquainted with the 
history of their own country and with the nature of the present and past governments, that in 
the opinion of all these—the English Government is so bad that it has deserved to forfeit the 
confidence and the loyalty of the thinking part of the population. ( Hear , hear and applause.) Now, 
gentlemen, is it conceivable that a more frightful and unjust condemnation of the British 
Government can be pronounced than is implied in this charge of disloyalty against the edu¬ 
cated natives of India ? Gentlemen, if this charge were brought by some bitter enemies of 
Great Britain, if it were brought by the Russians,—for example—I could understand it. {Hear, 
hear). But it is almost beyond my comprehension that it should come, not from enemies, but, 
from the supposed friends of the British Government, (loud laughter, and hear, hear) not 
from the Russians, but from Englishmen, {hear, hear) who presumably want, not to destroy, but to 
support their Government! I say :it surpasses my comprehension. {Loud applause) Gentlemen, 
just consider for a moment the effect of this reckless allegation upon the uneducated millions of 
the inhabitants of this country, upon the hordes of the Russians in the North, and upon 
the enlightened nations of Europe! I say, therefore, that the conduct of those who 
thus recklessly charge us with disloyalty resembles the conduct of the “foolish woodman” 
who was lopping off the very branch of the tree upon which he was standing {hear, hear , loud 
applause and loud laughter) unconscious that the destruction of the branch meant the de- 
truction of himself, {Applause and laughter.) 

Happily, however, gentlemen, this allegation is as absurd as it is unfounded. 
It is as unjust to us as it is unjust to the Government it impeaches. But, though, 
gentlemen, I maintain that the educated natives, as a class, are loyal to the backbone 
(hear, hear,) I must yet admit that some of our countrymen are not always guarded, not 
always cautious, in the language they employ. I must admit that some of them do sometimes 
afford openings for hostile criticisms, and I must say that I have myself observed in some of the 
Indian newspapers and in the speeches of public speakers, sentiments and expressions which 
are calculated to lead one to the conclusion that they have not fully realised the distinction 
between license and liberty; that they have not wholly grasped the lesson, that freedom has 
its responsibilities no less than its privileges. {Hear, hear.) And, therefore, gentlemen, I trust 
that not only during the debates of this Congress, but on all occasions, we shall ever bear in 
mind and ever impress upon our countrymen that, if we are to enjoy the right of public dis¬ 
cussion, the liberty of speech and liberty of the press, we must so conduct ourselves as to 
demonstrate by our conduct, by our moderation, by the justness of our criticisms, that we 
fully deserve these—the greatest blessings which an enlightened Government can confer upon 
its subjects. {Hear, hear and applause .) 

Gentlemen, it has been sometimes urged that Europeans in this country do not 
fully sympathise with the just aspirations of the natives of India. In the first place, 
this is not universally true, because I have the good fortune to know many Europeans 
than whom truer or more devoted friends of India do not breathe on the face of the 
earth. {Hear, hear and apjdause) And, in the second place, we must be prepared to make 
very considerable allowances for our European fellow-subjects, because their position in 
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this country is surrounded by difficult and complicated questions not merely of a political but 
of a social character, which tend more or less to keep the two communities asunder in spite of 
the* best efforts of the leaders of European no less than of native society* Gentle* 
men, so long* as our European friends come to this country as merely temporary residents, so 
long as they come here merely for the purposes of trade, commerce or of a profession, so long 
as they do not look upon India as a country in whose welfare they are permanently interested, 
so long it will be impossible for us to expect that the majority of the Europeans should frater¬ 
nize with us upon all great public questions {hear, hear) and it has, therefore, always seemed 
to me that one of the greatest, the most difficult, the most complicated and, at the same time, 
one of the most important problems to be solved is how to make our European friends look 
upon India as in some sense their own country, even by adoption. For, gentlemen, if we could 
but induce oui* retired merchants, engineers, doctors, solicitors, barristers, judges and civi¬ 
lians to make India permanently their home, ( hear , hear and applause) what an amount of 
talent and ability, political experience and ripe judgment, we should retain in India, for the 
benefit of us all. {Applause.) All those great questions in regard to the financial drain on 
India and those questions arising from jealousy of races and the rivalry for public employment 
—would at once disappear. And when we speak of the poverty of India, because of the 
draining away of vast sums of money from India to England, it has always seemed to me 
strange, that so little thought should be bestowed upon the question of the poverty of our 
resources caused by the drain of so many men of public, political and intellectual eminence 
from our shores every year. {Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, one word as to the scope of our action and deliberations. It has 
been urged—solemnly urged—as an objection against our proceedings—-that this Congress 
does not discuss the question of Social Reform. But, gentlemen, this matter has already been 
fully dealt with by my friend, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji,* who presided over your deliberations 
last year. And I must confess that the objection seems to me strange seeing that this Con¬ 
gress is composed of the representatives, not of any one class or community, not of one part of 
India, but of all the different parts, and of all the different classes, and of all the different 
communities of India. Whereas any question of Social Reform must of necessity affect some 
particular part or some particular community of India only,—and, therefore, gentlemen, it seems 
to me, that although, we, Mussulmans, have our own social problems to solve, just as our 
Hindu and Parsee friends have theirs, yet, these questions can be best dealt with by 
the leaders of the particular communities to which they relate. (Applause.) I, therefore, 
think, gentlemen, that the only wise, and, indeed the only possible course we can adopt is 
to confine our discussions to such questions as affect the whole of India at large, and 

* The passage alluded to in Mr. Dadabhai’s presidential address for 1886, runs as follows :— 

“ It has been asserted that this Congress ought to take up questions of social reforms, (cheers and cries of 
"yes, yes 1 ) and our failure to do this has been urged as a reproach against us. Certainly no member of this National 
Congress is more alive to the necessity of social reforms than I am ; but, gentlemen, for everything there are proper 
times, proper circumstances, proper parties and proper places (cheers) ,* we are met together as a political body to 
represent to our rulers our political aspirations, not to discuss social reforms, and if you blame us for ignoring these, 
you should equally blame the House of Commons for not discussing the abstruser problems or mathematics or 
metaphysics. But, besides this, there are here, Hindus of every caste, amongst whom, even in the same provinces, 
customs and social arrangements differ widely,—there are Mahomedans and Christians of various denominations, Par sis' 
Sikhs, Brahtnos and what not—men indeed of each and aU of those numerous classes which constitute in the aggregate 
the people of India. (Loud cheers.) HoW can this gathering of all classes discuss the social reforms needed in each 
individual class ? What do any of us know of the internal home life, of the customs, traditions, feelings, prejudices 
of any class but our own ? How could a gathering, a cosmopolitan gathering like this, discuss to any purpose the 
i^eforms needed in any one class ? Only the members of that class can effectively deal with the reforms therein needed. 
A National Congress must confine itself to questions in which the entire nation has a direct participation, and it 
must leave the adjustment of social reforms and other class questions to class Congresses. But it does not follow 
that, because this national, political body does not persuxne to discuss social reforms, the delegates here present are 
not iuat as deeply, nay, in many cases far more deeply, interested in these questions than in those political questions 
we do discuss, or that those several communities whom those delegates represent are not doing their utmost to solve 
those complicated problems on which hinge the practical introduction of those reforms. Any man who has 
eyes, and ears open must know what struggles towards higher and better things are going on in every community • 
and it could not be otherwise with the noble education we are receiving. Once you begin to think about your own 
actions, your duties and responsibilities to yourself, your neighbours and your nation, you cannot avoid looking 
round and observing much that is wrong amongst you ; and we know, as a fact, that each community is now doing 
its best according to its light, and the progress that it has made in education. I need not, I think, particularise The 
Mahomedans know what is being done by persons of their community to push on the education their brethren so 
much need; the Hindus are everywhere doing what they can to reform those social institutions which they 
think require improvement. There is not one single community here represented of which the best and ablest men 
do not feel that much has to be done to improve the social, moral, religious status of their brethren, and in which as 
a fact, they are not striving to effect, gradually, those needful improvements; but these are essentially matter# 
too delicate fora stranger’s handling—matters which must be left to the guidance of those who alone fully 
understand them in all their bearings, and which are wholly unsuited to discussion in an assemblage like this, in 
which all classes are intermingled.” ( Loud cheers.) 




to abstain from the discussion of questions that affect a particular part or a particular 
community only. (Loud applause.) 

Gentlemen, I do not, at present at least, propose to say anything upon the various 
problems that will be submitted to you for your consideration. I have no doubt that the ques¬ 
tions will be discussed in a manner and in a spirit that will reflect credit upon us all. I will 
only say this : be moderate in your demands, be just in your criticism, be accurate in your 
facts, be logical in your conclusions and you may rest assured that any propositions you may 
make to our rulers will be received with that benign consideration which is the characteristic 
of a strong and enlightened Government. (Applause.) And now, gentlemen, I fear, I have 
already trespassed (voices of ‘ no, no,’) too long upon your time. Before I sit down, I will once 
more offer to you my thanks from the very bottom of my heart for the very great honor you 
have done me, and I pray to God that I may be enabled, in some measure, at least, to deserve 
your approbation and justify the choice you have made and the confidence you have reposed 
in me. (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, I wish this Congress and all succeeding Congresses, 
every success and every prosperity. (Applause.) 

I am very glad to see the representatives of so many different communities and parts 
of India gathered together this afternoon before us. This, in itself, gentlemen, is no small 
advantage that we, as representatives of the different parts of India, should have the 
opportunity of meeting and discussing together the various problems that affect us all. 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, I will not take up much more of your time. Isay, as our Chairman, Sir 
T. MadavaRao has said :—I welcome you here—but at the same time 1 cannot help expressing 
my deep regret, a regret that I know you all share, that on this occasion we are deprived of 
the aid and counsel of some of those gentlemen who laboured most earnestly for and who graced 
with their presence the Congress on previous occasions, and who have now, all too soon for their 
country's sake, passed from amongst us. Among the friends we have lost are Dr. Athalye, of 
Bombay and Madras, who took such an energetic part in the first Congress, held in Bombay ? 
in the year 1885, and Mr. Girija Bhusan Mookerjee whom you all know, and whom all who 
knew, loved and respected, and who was one of the most active workers for the Congress, held 
i n Calcutta, last year. Then, too, we have to mourn the loss of Mr. Dayaram Jethmall, the founder 
of the National Party in Sind, and a distinguished gentleman belonging to this Presi¬ 
dency, (though I fear I am not in a position to pronounce his name correctly), Mr. Singaraju 
Venkata Subbaroyudu, of Masulipatam. But, to all these gentlemen, of whose assistance and 
guidance we have been deprived, we must owe a lasting debt of gratitude. They, in their 
lifetime, spared no pains to make the Congress, either in Bombay or Calcutta, a success as 
far as in their power lay, and it only remains for us, while cherishing their memories, to 
emulate, their example. (Loud and continued applause.) 

Gentlemen, in addition to those of you, who have been able to come to Madras, we 
have received numerous letters and telegrams from Associations of various kinds, and 
from a large number of representative men in other parts of India, who, for some 
reason or other, have been debarred from being represented at, or attending, this Con¬ 
gress. We have received telegrams from Hyderabad, from all kinds of places in the 
Madras Presidency,—the names of which I shall not venture to pronounce,—-from Kurrachi, 
Calcutta, Delira Dhun, Sambhur, Bangalore, Dacca, from His Highness the Maharaja of 
Durbungah, Messrs. Lai Mohun and Manomohan Ghose, Mr. Telang, and a vast number of 
other places, and persons too numerous for me to pretend to recapitulate. There are no less 
than sixty odd telegrams alone placed before me. But, gentlemen, there is one among those 
which I am particularly anxious to bring to your notice, and that is from our old and 
distinguished friend, Mr. Atkins, (laughter), whom byname, at least, I have not the smallest 
doubt, every one of us here perfectly knows. (Applause.) Gentlemen, in his telegram, he wishes 
this Congress and all future Congresses perfect success. (Applause.) He wishes that the unity of 
the different communities should be promoted and that the objects which wo all have at heart 
should be attained. (Applause.) I think you will be of opinion that that is a very good omen. 
We want the assistance not only of representative men of the Indian communities, but we also 
want the assistance of Europeans. (Applause.) Gentlemen, while weare attempting to learn some 
few lessons in the art of Self-Government, our European friends have inherited that art from 



their forefathers after centuries of experience, and it cannot be doubted that if we can induce 
our European f riends to co-operate with us in these various political matters, which in point of 
fact affect them no less than they affect us, it cannot, I say, be doubted that it will conduce to the 
advantage, not only of ourselves, but of the European community also. ( Loud applause.) 

Gentlemen, before we can actually proceed with our deliberations, it will be 
necessary to have a programme carefully prepared, and the best course we can adopt is to 
appoint a Committee, whose duty it will be to look over the various suggestions that have 
come from the different parts of India and to prepare a workable programme which will be 
laid before you for discussion and deliberation. I, therefore, propose that the gentlemen whose 
names I will presently read out to you do form themselves into a Committee in order to draw 
up a programme of the work which is to be first brought before the Congress. The names 
are - 

Bengal , Assam and Orissa,— Mr. W, C. Bonnerjee, Babus Trailokyanath Mitra, 
Surendranath Bannerjee and Norendranath Sen. 

Behar, —Babus Saligram Singh, and Guru Prasad Sen. 

Bombay and Sindh.— Messrs. Chandavarkar, Khare, Dhruva, Nam Joshi, and 
Gobind Buksh. 

North-West Provinces and Oudh. —Moulvi Hamid Ali, Rajah Rampal Singh, Babu 
Ram Kali Chaudhuri and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Punjab.—Pandit Satyanand Agnihotri and Lalla Murlidhur. 

Madras. —Messrs. Hume, Sabapathy Mudaliar, Sankara Nair and W. S. Gantz. 

[Loud and continued applause.) 

These, gentlemen, whom, I see, you have accepted for this duty, will frame the 
necessary programme and It will be laid before you to-morrow, after which we shall proceed, at 
noon precisely, with our deliberations and, I hope, I shall then have the pleasure of not only 
seeing you all again, but abo those other delegates (and there are still Some more to 
come from Bombay and, perhaps, other parts or India) who have not as yet arrived. 
(Loud applause.) I think it is desirable that the gentlemen, whose names I have read 
out, instead of dispersing, should at once meet together and proceed with the business 
that has been entrusted to them. (Loud and continued applause.) 

Mr. W. C. Bonner,tee ( Bengal , No. 547 in List) rose and said :— Gentlemen, —I wish to 
say one word to you before you disperse. Mr. Eardley Norton, one of our brother-delegates, 
has been good enough to organise an evening entertainment for us all, on the 29th, and he 
wishes to ask you all to be good enough to honour this entertainment with your presence. 
(Loud applause.) 

Loud and prolonged cheers were then given for the President, handkerchiefs and 
hats were waved, and gradually the great gathering dispersed and the Select Committee were 
ieft to their labours. 






SECOND DAYS PROCEEDINGS. 


Wednesday, 28th December, 1887 . 


The delegates having assembled, and order having been established amidst the 
vast crowd of visitors, The President, Mr. Budruddin Tyabji rose and said;— Gentlemen,— 
Since we rose last evening, we have received several additional telegrams from various 
gentlemen from several parts of India, sympathising with us in our efforts and wishing 
success to this Congress. I need not read those telegrams, but I think it right to announce 
the fact to yon. Another matter I wish to mention is that the Committee appointed yester¬ 
day to frame a programme of business for the Congress has completed its work. The 
programme has been sent to be printed, and as soon as it comes to hand, and we are, 
expecting it every minute, it. willjie placed in the hands of all the delegates present. 1 think, 
therefore, we had better proceed, in accordance with the programme of which a few copies 
have already come to hand, and I will, therefore, call upon my friend bn my left to move 
the first Resolution, in regard to the appointment of a certain Committee. ( Applause .) 

Dr. TraiIjOKyanath Mitea ( Bengal,No . 550 in List) rose and said :—Mr. President and 
Brother Delegates, —It is a very simple and, at the same time, a very agreeable duty that I have 
been called upon to perform. I have to move— 

That a Committee be appointed consisting of the following gent lemen to consider what 
rides, if any, may now be usefully framed in regard to the constitution and working of the 
Congress, with instructions to report thereon to the Congress on the 30th instant The names 
of the proposed Committee men are -.—Messrs. Namjoshi, Chandavarkar, Mir Humayun Jah 
Bahadur, Eajee Mahomed Abdul Shakoor Badshaw Saheb, 8. Subramania Iyer, W. S. Gantt, 
P. Rangiah Naidu, 8-urendranath Bannerjee, Kalicharan Bannerjee, Guruprasad Sen, Sali- 
gram Singh, Ram Kali Chaudhuri, Hafiz Abdulrahim, Rampal Singh, M. M. Malaviya, Ganga 
Persad Varma, Bishen Narayen Dar, Hamid Alt, Murlidhur, Satyanand Agnihotri, H. 
H. Dhruva, W. C. Bonnerjee, Norendranath Sen, Eardley Norton, Joy Gobind Shome, Iswan 
Lot Sircar, G. Subramania Iyer, D. A. Khare, S. A. Saminada Iyer, Sabapathy Mudaliar, 
A, 0. Hume, Vijaya Raghava Ghariar , and Gobind Buhsh. 

Speaking for myself, gentlemen, I should say that we ought to have some sort of 
constitution lor this great assembly. (Hear, hear and apjplause*) A constitutional assembly 
without a constitution, is a sort of misnomer and inconsistency and it may be a logical 
absurdity. Therefore, we ought, it seems to me, to have some rules as to who our dele¬ 
gates are to be, how they are to be elected and how certified to. We ought to have some rules 
as to the procedure, to be followed in this assembly, and as to other similar matters. The 
rules must, of course, in the beginning, be very simple, indeed, embodying the existing practice 
as far as possible and giving, as it were, the force of law to custom. They must not be hard 
and *ast rules that will prematurely bind us down to any special scheme; ours is a young and 
growing institution, and, if our constitution is really to fit us, it must grow with us; but there 
must be some very simple temporary rules as to the selection of delegates and as to the work- 
ing of the Congress. That is all, I think, that we ought, at this very early stage of our 
career, to attempt. W e may avoid, by this, one serious objection that has been raised to 
this National Congress, It has been said that this National Congress is a sort of mutual 
admiration society, (voices of ‘ no, no’), consisting of a number of self*constituted delegates, 
each one appointed by himself as his own delegate without any sort of representation 
whatever. If, by our rules, we can show to our critics that the men whom we allow to 
take part in the deliberations of this assembly are, as we all know that they are, men, duly 
elected either by public bodies at general meetings, or by towns or groups of towns at public 
meetings, and if we can thus convince them that the delegates, who take part in the 
deliberations of this great assembly, are men who have the confidence of important groups 





of their countrymen all over this vast empire, shall we not be sufficiently answering our 
unkindly critics ? (Applause.) 

If it be only for this purpose and for nothing else, I think, we should have 
#ome rules, defining, and making public a knowledge of our constitution such as it is, and 
the procedure which we really adopt I have read to you the names of the gentlemen to 
whom it is proposed to entrust this work. These gentlemen have been carefully selected by the 
Committee that was appointed by you last evening to frame the programme for this Congress's 
proceedings. The names will, I hope, be accepted as those of really representative men, of 
people who are entitled to speak and advise in this matter with some authority, each one 
of them having already studied the question, and having more or less discussed it with his 
fellow co-provincial delegates—and you will, therefore, I have little doubt, adopt this first 
Resolution which I have had the honour to propose to you. 

Mu, Hamid Alikhan (Lucknow, No. 521 in List) in seconding the motion said:— Me. Presi¬ 
dent and Brother Delegates, —I have much pleasure in seconding the Resolution, and the fact 
that 1 am a purely orthodox Mahomedan, (applause) though I am afraid I look more like a 
Christian (applause) adds infinitely to the pleasure I feel in advocating the expediency and the 
wisdom of this Resolution. I really think that there can be hardly any two opinions on this 
subject. The necessity of crystalizing existing practice, if only fora season, into tangible 
rules and regulations (that all who read may understand) for the working and constitution of 
this Cong;ress is, I believe, as generally admitted in the mis-called '^benighted” Presidency of 
Madras, and in the enlightened Presidency of Bombay, and in the eloquent and cultured Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal, as it is in the backward Provinces of the North-West Provinces, Oudh and 
other remote parts of India. 

And, here I may say, on the part of the Mahomedans of Oudh, that we have felt 
this necessity in a peculiar and painful degree. For in our out-of-the-way part of the 
country, we hardly knew what was going on in the more advanced portions, and felt by 
no means sure that we were electing men properly and the like, and yet, having as 
near neighbours co-religionists by no means friendly to this movement, we were specially 
anxious to avoid any laches that might give them a handle for reviling us. And, here, I hope 
you will forgive me, if I digress for a moment, and say that to my mind the Mahomedans 
and Hindus are, as it were, the two eyes of India. (Applause.) The policy of such of our 
co-religionists as assume an unfriendly attitude towards the Congress, has a tendency to make 
our dear India a poor one-eyed creature, while, on the other hand, the far-sighted policy 
of Mr. Budrudin Tyabji and the Bombay Mahomedans, of Mir Humayun Jah and the 
Madras Mahomedans and of some, at any rate, of the ablest Mahomedan gentlemen of 
Bengal, Oudh, the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, is calculated to allow our mother¬ 
land to retain her vision unimpaired, and it is their example that has prevented the 
rest of us from blindly—as a poet, I am pursuing the metaphor—following the suicidal 
policy of those two or three able, but, short-sighted leaders, to whose unhappy defection from 
the national cause Mr. Budruddin Tyabji referred, in kindly and eloquent language, in his 
yesterday's speech. I hope, I may say that, in regard to those great subjects upon which the 
mind of the country is already made up, in regard, in fact, to those subjects which have here¬ 
tofore occupied the consideration of this Congress, there is absolutely no different platform 
for Hindus and Mahomedans, hut one common platform where there is ample room for both. 
(Applause) 

• But, to return, the time has arrived, it seems to me, for defining, to a certain extent, 
our constitution and laying down some simple and definite, though not stringent, rules for 
regulating the representation at, and the methods of procedure in, the Congress. I have not 
the smallest doubt that most of you will concur in this view, and that without any further discus¬ 
sion you will adopt the proposition which has been laid before you by my able friend Dr. Trai- 
lokyanath Mitra. 

Mr. W. S. Gantz (Madras, No. 52 in List) said Mr. President and Gentlemen,— I 
have very great pleasure in supporting this proposition, if indeed, after the two able speeches 
which you have heard, it can be said, that any support is necessary. I think, gentlemen, that the 
most powerful argument that I can appeal to in support of this proposition is—this vast assem- 


bl} r that I see before me. Gentlemen, it is not a figure of speech, it is no exaggeration to say, 
that this Congress is now a great national factor. {Applaiu ?e.) Two years ago. when the son of 
one of the greatest statesmen the world then knew, happened to be travelling through this 
country, he visited one of these Congresses—the very first one, I think, and he went home and 
described it as a factor which every Government should hereafter take account of. {Applause.) 
Gentlemen, that was when this movement was not merely in its infancy, but, as it were, a mere 
babe of an hour old. {Applause.) But, since then, it has grown and grown apace, at a rate 
which few could have anticipated, and, therefore, since the Congress has become, and will, year 
by year, increase and still more become, a great factor in the progress of this vast empire, we 
are now bound not only to make clear to the world what it is and how it works, but, further, 
to consider carefully all means and steps and ways whereby its business may be carried out, 
from year to year, more efficiently and effectively. {Loud applause.) And, therefore, gentle¬ 
men, it seems to me, that one of the first things we ought to do is to try to fix upon certain 
rules—not hard and fast, gentlemen, but necessarily at first, somewhat elastic—by a general 
adherence to which, we may hope to render the working of this movement more successful 
and efficient. 

But, gentlemen, there are many other considerations, which render the proposition 
now before you deserving of your acceptance. These large Congresses are simply annual, and 
they are held in different places, at the very end of the year, and, then, the Congress disperses 
and, in most provinces, (of course, I speak subject to correction) no very great amount of work 
is done between the dispersing of one and the meeting of another Congress. But if we can 
constitute ourselves into smaller Committees or Sub-divisions, so to speak, of this Congress, work¬ 
ing under something like definite rules, and, as such, continue our work throughout the year, 1 
am in great hopes that before we next meet, we may be able to lay down our procedure and 
define our position in a much more satisfactory way than we are able to do at present, for we 
shall then have had a practical experience of our difficulties and requirements, far beyond what 
we now possess, and shall be in a position to begin building on the rough foundations that we 
are now asking you to lay. Gentlemen, I need not detain you longer, because the proposition 
is one, which must, I think, commend itself to you as a deliberative assembly, which is not 
intended to be merely a deliberative assembly, of which it may be said, that beyond passing 
Resolutions it does nothing, but an assembly of which, before long, it will have to be conceded, 
that throughout the year, it labours to bring about those results that, at its great annual 
meeting, it decides to be desirable. {Applause.) 

Babu Surendranath Bannerjee {Calcutta, No. 551 in List) said : —Mr. President, —I 
desire to supply one little omission. I think that the name of the mover should be included in 
the list of Committee men and, I, therefore, propose that the name of Dr. Trailokyanath be 
added to the list. 

{This proposal was received with loud acclamations and , although never formally 
seconded or put, was accepted as carried) 

The President then rose and said :—Before any further discussion is allowed upon 
this general proposition, it is necessary for me to inform you that a copy of an amendment 
has been handed to me, coming, apparently, from a delegate from the Bombay Presidency . 

I do not know whether the gentleman, whose name 1 find here, is now prepared to move the 
amendment, but I will call upon Mr. Karandikar to say what he has to say. The amendment 
runs thus : “ That the words ‘ if any\ in line 2, and the words ‘ constitution and’ in line 3, be 

omitted,” 

Mr. Raghdnath Pandurang Karandikar {Bombay, No. 410 in List) said :— Mr. Presi¬ 
dent and Gentlemen, —Of course, it is no great wonder if I feel myself placed in a rather 
awkward position, in having to propose an amendment on a Resolution which has been so abJy 
proposed, by Dr. Trailokyanath, seconded by Mr. Hamid Ali Khan, and supported by Mr. Gantz. 
But, then, gentlemen* it is the business of every delegate that has been sent here by any con¬ 
stituency whatsoever, under our existing rules—rules, not as yet laid down in black 
and white—it is the business, I say, of every delegate to speak up, and not be silent 
{hear, hear ) when he has to sav anything* against a proposition before the assembly 
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with that view, and simply with that view (I am open to correction if I am wrong) 

1 rise, though I do uot rise without a considerable amouht of hesitation, to address you. The 
amendment I have to move is this : That the words ‘ if any 9 in line 2, and the words 
* constitution and 9 in line 3, be omitted. 

G entlemen, you will perhaps agree with me in thinking that such an important duty as 
the business of determining whether there ought to be a constitution for this National Congress 
or not, should not be entrusted to a mere Committee, however important its members may be in 
character and personage. I should like to have the sense of the whole meeting taken on the 
subject, whether the constitution of the Congress ought to he fixed upon by the Committee 
appointed, or by the Congress itself. It is a difficult task, however, to have the opinion taken, 
a nd, I believe, if you are prepared to open that question, the question should not go to the 
Committee, but should be answered either in the negative or affirmative by the Congress, 
and then 1 believe you will have done a great part of the business that will have to be 
entrusted to the Committee. Because the first part of the proposition, which provides for the 
consideration of the rules carefully inserts the words <( if any” ; there you will mark a certain 
amount of diffidence in the mind of the person proposing this Resolution, and also I may 
say, a corollary to this in the minds of the persons seconding and supporting the same Reso¬ 
lution. If it is fixed and resolved to have a constitution for the Congress, let us omit, for 
ustice sake, the words t( if any.” 

Well, gentlemen, we have again to think over another most important factor in 
this Resolution. It is whether we ought to accept, from, the Committee appointed, I believe, 
of no less than forty personages—distinguished personages no doubt,—a report upon such 
an important matter as the constitution, in such a short space of time as three days. 
You will remember the Committee is to be appointed “ to report thereon to the Congress 
on the 30th instant.” I believe there is not a more important question affecting the 
cause than the constitution of the Congress, and I submit—with all due deference to the argu¬ 
ments offered in support of the Resolution and also in seconding it—I submit that more time 
and more thought ought to be devoted to such an important subject as the constitution of the 
Congress. (Applause.) It was especially because of this consideration that I have made myself 
bold enough to come forward, though it was not quite within my power to refute the arguments 
so ably set forth by Dr. Trailokyanath Mitra and others. I trust you will, however, take into 
consideration the few sentences I have been able to offer for your consideration. Well then to 
proceed further about the constitution of the Congress. We have held a Congress in Bombay in 
1885, and another more splendid one, no doubt, in Cal cntta, in 1880, and one still more splendid here, 
in 1887, but, gentlemen, there are other Residencies and provinces which have yet to learn 
the needful lesson by the enbghtening presence of the Congress—for instance, we may have a 
Congress in Allahabad next year, and another in the Punjab, in the following year,—and just as 
the people of the Madras Presidency have evinced an amount of interest and zeal, we may he 
able to observe further development in the interest from the people of the Punjab, and the 
people of the North-West Provinces. I do not mean to say that they are lacking in that 
energy and spirit and zeal which is necessary and which marks the whole character of our 
National Congress. But what I mean is, that we ought to bring the Congress nearer home to 
the people of these other Presidencies, and, to give them an opportunity of witnessing the 
working of such vast numbers of delegates as we have before us now, to learn, in fact, the 
lessons of the Congress by practical personal experience, before we ask them, through their 
representatives, to join in framing any constitution. Well then it, was on this account that I 
have risen, with due deference to the arguments you have heard from previous speakers, to 
propose this amendment for your kind consideration. 

A Delegate (name not ascertained) here rose in his seat and said :— el I want to know 
what a constitution is, will somebody define it ?” ( Cries of ( look in your dictionary / ' this is not 
a school 9 and c sit down. 9 ) 

The President said :—The amendment, before the meeting must first be seconded, if 
anybody intends to second it, before any discussion on the subject can be allowed. 

A Delegate. —But what's the use of talking about things one does not understand, 
want a constitution defined—it may mean anything (cries of ‘ no, nc 9 ), but I say it may. 
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The President said :—You will have full opportunity, later, of saying whatever you 
wish to say, but I must now request you, Sir, to resume your seat, 

Mr. A. Ram/.chandra Joolekar (Bombay, No . 431 in List) rose and said : —vSir,—1 beg 
to second the amendment, and in seconding, I will only offer a single remark as to the necessity, or 
otherwise, of framing a constitution. We have as yet only made a beginning—we have had 
two Congresses—one in Bombay, and one in Calcutta within two years, and this is only the 
third Congress. No doubt, before long, we shall fee) the necessity of a formal constitu¬ 
tion. People will require to know exactly what our rules are and what the constitution 
of the Congress is. But my learned friend suggested the holding of Congresses in Alla¬ 
habad and in the Punjab, and I must say I think that the populations of all the great 
provinces must have been enabled to realize what these Congresses are, must have had an 
actual practical experience of their working, and must have become one with us of Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta in our knowledge of them, before it is expedient to set to work to 
establish a constitution. I do not, of course, object to the framing of rules for the working of 
the Congress, when it has met, but all else, I would leave to local discretion, until the whole 
cpuntry really knows, by practical experience, what is needful, and I see no use in embodying 
existing practice, which we may hope to improve year by year, in anything so formal as a 
constitution. 

Mr* Ramchandra Moreshwar Sane (Bombay, No. 404 m List) then said :«— Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, ~I rise to support the amendment which has just now been proposed by my friend 
Mr. Karandikar. I do not wish to take up your time by advancing the same arguments that he 
has done. If we take into consideration the very varied political and intellectual development of 
the different Provinces of India, I believe, you will agree with me in thinking that we have not 
yet arrived at a stage, at which uniform constitutional rules are possible or desirable. Let 
this annual gathering be held in all provinces. Let the people of all provinces grow into 
taking an equally absorbing interest in the movement, and then, perhaps, we may arrive at a 
stage, when the laying down of definite rules would be proper, otherwise, if we have rules for 
working tho Congress now, we shall continually have to make alterations in and additions to 
them, as difficulties crop up, and we gain experience. Is this worth while? I think not. We 
are proceeding on a certain system, but until we completely elaborate it, why seek to codify 
it in a constitution ? 

The President then rose and said :— Gentlemen, —Before we discuss the proposition 
before us any further, I irust you will bear with me if I venture to point out what seems to me 
a misapprehension on the part of the gentlemen who moved, seconded and supported the 
amendment. I myself have not the smallest doubt that every one of the delegates here is pre¬ 
pared to welcome, in the highest degree, any and the fullest discussion on every proposition that 
may be brought forward here. (Loud applause.) And, therefore, so far from deprecating any 
discussion or deprecating any amendment that may he brought forward, I welcome every 
amendment and I desire the amplest discussion on every Resolution and amendment that comes 
up before the meeting. But before this amendment is pressed further,—and if it is pressed 
further, of course, it must be discussed—but before we proceed further, I would appeal to the 
gentlemen, who have moved and seconded the amendment, to consider whether the 
amendment has not been proposed under some misapprehension, and, that misapprehension 
seems to be this—they seem to suppose that, simply by the appointment of a Committee, 
to consider whether any rules are necessary in regard to a constitution, this Congress at 
this present meeting binds itself to accept the rules, if any, that may be framed by that 
Committee. But this is not so. What is referred to the Committee is to consider whether 
any rules are necessary. (Hear, hear.) That will be the first thing. They may come to either 
conclusion—they may agree with the proposer and seconder of this amendment that, 
in the present infantile stage of the Congress movement, it is not necessary to 
frame any rules in regard to its constitution. On the other hand, they may consider that 
some rules are necessary, and, then, in that case, they will suggest the rules that they may think 
necessary. But, ultimately, and before the rules can have any force, they must be submitted 
to the Congress itself. (Hear, hear and applauseJ And/therefore, I now appeal to the mover 
and seconder to inform me, whether they still press their amendment, because, if they do, then, 
I must say, with reference to other speakers, that the discussion must proceed, both upon the 
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original proposition and upon the amendment, and I vwill then take votes on the question. 
What do you say,' Mr. Karandikar, do you press the amendment ? 

Mr. Karandikar (Bombay, No. 410 in List) then said In order to express myself 
fully, I shall have to take up a few inmutes of your time. I should prefer to defer my remarks 
until the 30th instant. 

The President then said: Either you must withdraw your amendment now, or press it. 
Me. Karandikar said :—Then I withdraw it. (Applause.) 

The President then said:—I hope it is not withdrawn under the impression that 
any pressure has been put on anybody ? ( Voices of ‘ no, no’ and applause.) 

The President then said:—If it is the sense of this meeting that the amendment should 
be withdrawn, as it apparently is from the acclamations I have heard, then there is no amend¬ 
ment now before the meeting, upon which any speaking is necessary ; but still it. is open to any 

of you, who desire to speak, if you still think it necessary to speak, upon the original proposition 

and point out anything in it, which you think objectionable or susceptible of improvement. If 
you will allow me to say it—1 think some one asked an explanation as to the meaning of the word 
constitution. Well, I think it is a word which, as here used, is not very difficult of compre¬ 
hension. The Resolution, I think, we all feel, does not contemplate any gigantic growth of ages, 
like the British constitution (laughter), or even any such grave comprehensive formal contract, 
as the American constitution—nay,lam not sure that the word “composition” might not, without 
injuring the sense of the Resolution, have been substituted for “constitution.” What is intended 
is that there should be some rules framed as to who and what the delegates, who come up to 
the next Congress, should be j how and when they should be chosen, or elected, and which are 
the provinces or places from which they may be sent. And again, the rules might lay down 
whether the number of the delegates should be in any way limited, whether the Congress 
is to consist, of 700,1,000, i,500 or 3,000 delegates, or whether there should be no limit at all, and 
so on. These are matters, of course, which will have to be considered by the Committee. I 
merely allude to them to explain what I understand to be the meaning of the word “ consti¬ 
tution” as used in the proposed Resolution. Does any one wish to say anything further ? 
(Cries of ‘ no, no.’) 

A Delegate said:—“ I have to make a proposal hero that the name of the proposer 
of the amendment be added to the list of the Committee ( Voices of‘no, no.’) 

The President said :—We have heard his views here, and I think it is important that 
this gentleman should have an opportunity of expressing his views before the Committee, and, 
therefore, with your permission, I will include his name in the list. I take it that this Resolution, 
with this addition, is now generally agreed to. However, that there may not be any doubt 
upon the subject, I put it to the vote. It will now stand. 

Resolved. —That a Committee is appointed consisting of the following gentlemen 

(margin ally en umerat- 

* Messrs. Namjoshi, Chandavarkar, Mir Hamayan Jah Bahadur. HajeeMaho- - j l , 

med Abdul Shakoor Badshaw Sahib, S. Subrnmania Aiyar, W. S. Gant*, Rangiah N»idu, ed ) 10 COIlsiaer unat 
gurendranath Bannerjee, Trailokyanath Mitra, Kalioharan Bannei^ee, Guruprasad Sou, rules, if any, may 

Saligram Singh, Bam Kali Ch- udhuri, Hafie Abdul Rahim,Rampal Singh, MadanMohun, ’ f 

Gansu Prasad Varma, Bishon Narayen Dar, Hamid Ali.Mnrlidhur.Satyanand Agniliotri, nOW be Usefully framed 
H H. Dhruva, W. C. Bonnerice, Norendranath Sen, Eardley Norton, Joy Gobind . , , , 7 

Sliome, Iswari Lai Sircar, G. Snbramauia Iyer, D. A. Khare, S. A. Saminada Iyer, W regard to the COn- 
Sabapathy Jdudaliar, A. O. Hume, Vijaya Raghava Chai iar, Gobind Buksh, Karandikar. s Ht u ti on an d working 

of the Congress, with instructions to report thereon to the Congress, on the 30th instant. 

The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


The President said :—The next Resolution, which is proposed for your consideration, 
by the Subject Committee whom yon appointed yesterday, runs as follows :— 

“ That this Congress do re-afirm the necessity for the expansion and reform of the Council 
of the Governor-General for making Laws and the Provincial Legislative Councils, already set 


forth in Resolutions III of the Congresses of 1885 and 1886, and expresses the earnest hope that 
the Government will no longer delay action in the direction of this essential reform ” 

Babcj Surenpranath Bannsrjbk (Calcutta) No. 551 in List) who was received with an 
enthusiastic greeting said .— Gentlemen and Brother Delegates, —I thank you for the cordial 
greeting which you have just accorded to me, and I shall endeavour, to the best of my ability, to 
discharge the very onerous and responsible duty, which the proposer of this Resolution has to 
perform. 1 will not repeat the words of the Resolution, as they have already been read out to you 
by our distinguished President. But before I proceed to make any remarks upon this Resolution, 
you will permit me, on my own behalf, and on behalf of my brother-delegates of Bengal, 
l applause) and, I may claim also, on behalf of my countrymen in Bengal in general, whose 
sympathies whose watchful sympathies I may add—will follow us through every part of 
these proceedings, to tender our obeisance, and the tribute of our heartrfelt homage, to this 
great and representative national gathering** (Applause.) Gentlemen, the dream of ages 
is about to be realized. The differences of generations are about to be forgotten, (hear, hear) 
and a noble prospect is opening out to view, a prospect, fraught with brilliance, with beauty, 
and untold happiness, to the people. I will not dare to anticipate the future, nor will I 
indulge in the ecstasies of prophetic vision ; but this I undertake to say, that whatever may 
be the future of this Congress, and with it, of the country, we are on the right track—that 
track of light—leading to the destined goal (loud and continued applause), marked by the 
consolidation of British rule and the emancipation of our people. (Applause.) Gentlemen, in 
this connection, it would ill become me not to refer for a moment to the magnificent hospi¬ 
tality, which we are receiving at present from our countrymen of Madras—Madras mis-called 
“ benighted”—but a source of living light to the sister Presidencies of India. [Hear, hear.) 
May the spirit of union and sympathy, of which this Congress is the highest expression, and the 
noblest embodiment, grow and deepen to the eternal honor of English rule, and to the manifold 
advantage of the people of India. {Applause.) 

Gentlemen, we attach the utmost importance to this question of the reconstitution of 
the Legislative Councils. We accord to it the foremost place amongst the topics of discussion. 
We unfurl the banner of the Congress, and upon it are written, in characters of glittering 
gold, which none may efface, the great words of this Resolution u Representative Institu¬ 
tions for India.” (Apjdause.) 

Are we guided by mere sentimental considerations in making this act of deli¬ 
berate choice? Ah! No! There are the strongest reasons why the reconstitu¬ 
tion of the Legislative Councils should be placed in the forefront of topics to be discussed 
by the National Congress. It is impossible to think of a domestic grievance, or a matter of 
domestic complaint, which will not be remedied, if the constitution of the Councils were 
changed and remodelled according to our programme. Talk of the separation of judicial from 
executive functions, why, the reform would be effected at once, if we had a potential voice in the 
making of our laws. Talk of the wider employment of our countrymen in the public- 
service, why, the Queen's Proclamation would be vindicated to the letter, (applause) if we had 
some control over the management of our domestic concerns. (Applause.) You fret and fume 
under the rigors of an income-tax which touches even the necessaries of subsistence, 
why, the incidence of the tax would be altered, the minimum raised, if we had anything 
to do with the imposition of the tax; or if we were permitted to modify it, {Applause.) 

I might multiply instances, but that is not necessary. The reconstitution of the* 
Legislative Councils would be a panacea for countless grievances in relation to 
the internal administration of the country. Gentlemen ; by this Resolution we re-afi&rm- 
the necessity for the expansion and reform of the Councils, according to the pre- 
gramme laid down by the Congress of 1885 and 188(5.* We lay down the principles, but 
further elaboration is not needed, and further elaboration would be unwise. It would be 
presenting a broader flank to the attack of our opponents. They would attack us in points 
of detail and the great cardinal principles of the scheme would be lost sight of, in this 
discussion. Therefore, it has been wisely resolved that there should not be, at present, any 
further elaboration of details. We have suggested the principles; we have made it abundantly 
clear that we have thought—earnestly thought—out the subject; but wear© not the, legislators 
of the country, though we hope to be so some day, (hear, hear) when the Councils are 
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reconstituted. The Government has highly-paid officials drawing thousands of Rupees a 
month {laughter) and it is for them to elaborate the Bill and settle the details, upon principles 
which may find acceptance with the Government. 

Wo did, as you will remember, submit, at the last Congress, a succinct scheme, to 
prove to our rulers that we, at any rate, knew what we wanted and had fully considered, hfrtc 
the concession we desired might be practically granted to us. But, gentlemen, succinct as 
our scheme was, it did not escape criticism. Criticism we do not wish to avoid. Ah! No! 
The National Congress walks by the broad light of publicity. We court and solicit criticism ; 
but it must, be honest criticism. {Hear, hear and applause.) What, then, are we to think 
of a critic who, forgetting what is due to his official position and the reserve which such 
position implies, tells the public upon a memorable occasion that this Congress is 
a sham Congress {voices of ‘shame, shame*), that it is a Hindu Congress (cries of ‘no, 
no’), and that it is a Congress of nobodies? ( Voices of‘no,7io. } ) Sham Congress! In 
the midst of this illustrious array of delegates and of this stupendous spectacle of 
self-sacrifice, which the delegates have displayed in coming from their distant homes 
to attend the Congress! If ever there can he any true test of sincerity, it lies in self- 
sacrifice. Tell me the measure of your self-sacrifice and I will tell you what is the measure of 
your patriotism. But we are told this Congress is a Hindu Congress, presided over, forsooth, 
by an illustrious Mahomedan gentleman ! (Applause and, laughter .) But it is also a Congress 
of nonentities, where there is Raja Sir T, Madava Rao ( laughter and applause), and where, 
last year , 3ueh men as Sir Maharaja Jotendro Mohun Tagore and Dr. Rajendra LallaMitra 
and others took a prominent part in the proceedings! 

But, gentlemen, we will leave our official critic to reflect upon his own performance 
in the solitude of his official dignity. Let us pass on to another gentleman who has 
been criticising the Congress—not so much the Congress, as the scheme of Representative 
Government propounded by that body. I suppose we expect our critics to read what 
we have been saying or what we have been writing. Gentlemen, I am a journalist, 
and I know that we sometimes depart from this principle (laughter ) and criticise 
books without reading them (laughter) and possibly our friend who hails from Ailyghur 
(a voice ‘ beneath notice .’) Yes, he is beneath notice, but one or two of his observations 
have to be noticed,—our friend who hails from Ailyghur possibly acted on the principle 
of the journalist and he was good enough to tell the public, in a letter which ex¬ 
tended over 12 columns of a leading journal, that what we wanted was an oligarchy of edu¬ 
cated natives, but that it- was an impossibility to place the army under the control of this oligar¬ 
chy. Now this was precisely what we did not want. (Loud laughter.) We neither wanted an 
oligarchy or any other “archy.” The dream of an oligarchy never entered into our remotest 
conceptions. As for the army, we specially excluded it from all control on the part of our 
reconstituted Legislative Councils. It was not even covered by the right of interpellation. 

Gentlemen, such have been the criticisms which have been made with regard to the 
scheme. It is not from such critics that we can derive any light or leading; but it strikes me 
that the more we examine the scheme, the more we examine the principles underlying it, the 
deeper becomes the conviction that it is marked by a remarkable degree of moderation, and I 
am prepared to prove by reference to the existing state of things, by reference to the recorded 
views of the Government and by reference to legislative enactments, that our scheme judged 
by them is moderation itself. (Applause.) The Legislative Councils were constituted under 
the India Councils Act of 1861. Let me read to you the 45th Section of the Act which applies 
to the provincial Legislative Councils : “Whenever such Proclamation, as aforesaid, shall have 
been issued regarding the said division or territories respectively, the Lieutenant-Governor 
thereof shall nominate, for his assistance in making Laws and Regulations, such number of 
Councillors as shall be in such Proclamation specified ; provided that not less than one-third 
of such Councillors, shall in every case, be non-official persons.” 

Now, what do we want ? What is our programme ? We want that, instead of one- 
third, not less than one-half of the Council should consist of non-official members, and that we 
should have the right of eleoting that half. The Government itself makes the concession that, 
at least, one-third of the members should be non-officials. After twenty-five years of trial and 
experience, we want the Government to move a step further, and raise the third to a half. I do 


not flunk that we are making a very extravagant demand. On our side of the country, (1 am 
not prepared to speak of Bombay and Madras) the Municipal Laws are revised every ten years. 
X hope it is the case here also. I am not competent to speak, nor do I hear any response 
from the Bombay or Madras delegates. If the Municipal Laws are revised once in every ten 
years, why should not the laws relating to the constitution of the Councils be revised, at least, 
say, once in every twenty years ? In 1861, these la^Vs were passed, and now, more than qaarte i 
of a century has elapsed, and great changes have taken place; therefore, I think that upon 
the very foundations the Government have laid fol* us, we have a very strong case to uige 

But this is not all. The second point which we insist upon is that the right oi 
interpellation should be accorded to the Legislative Councils. Well, gentlemen, will it be 
believed that a right of this nature was actually enjoyed by the members of the Supreme 
Legislative Council at one time, but, because some lawyers made the Council too hot foi the 
officials—they would drive a poach-and-four through the restrictions imposed upon the 
right,—the privilege was subsequently withdrawn. The first meeting* of the Legislative 
Council of India was held on the 20th May 1854, duintig the reign of Lord Dalhousie, who 
was not only vigorous in his foreign policy, but was an ardent reformer in regard to domestic 
affairs ; and let me read from the Standing Order of the first meeting. The order is as 
follows :—“ A member may ask a question of another member, but such questions must be 
confined to matters immediately connected with the business of the Legislative Council 
and must be asked in a manner which does not involve argument or inference. 7 

Thus, you see that the right of interpellation existed in regard to the items oi 
business then pending before the Council. All that we now tell the Government is : Go a 
step further, and give us the right of interpellation, but do not confine it merely to matters 
pending before the Council, but rather, extend it to all matters of domestic concern. I think 
that is a reasonable request to make, and especially beaming in mind the great and rapid advance 
which the country has made, within the last 30 years 

Well, gentlemen, there is a third prayer in connection with the reconstitution of 
the Legislative Councils and that is, that the Budget should be discussed bv the 
Councils. (Rear, hear .) Now, how does this matter stand at present? I suppose 
you are aware that the Budgets are, discussed by the Supreme Legislative Council 
but only when- any fresh measure of taxation is proposed ; otherwise, the Budget is—shall I 
use the word—burked; it is not laid before the Council at all. Well, now, it so happens, curi¬ 
ously enough, for truth must triumph, and it receives unexpected support from unexpected 
quarters, that the Chambers of Commerce of all the Presidencies have addressed a memorial 
to the Government asking* that the Parliamentary statute might be revised, so as to permit the 
discussion of the Budget by the Supreme Legislative Council in all cases, whether it is pro¬ 
posed to levy a new tax or not. (Hear, hear.) In this matter, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
National Congress and ail India, with its multitudinous races, creeds and sects, are unanimously 
agreed, and this fact again points to the moderation of our demands. 

^ Thus, then, gentlemen, you will see that, whether, in regard to the addition of non¬ 
official members, or to the right of interpellation or to the discussion of the Budget by the Legis¬ 
lative Council, we ask Government to proceed upon lines which the Government has either partially 
adopted or which meet fwith the unanimous support of public opinion. Gentlemen, it is 
with satisfaction, we find that our demands being so moderate, the question has come within the 
range of practical politics. It is no longer a dream, an Utopia, or the phantom of an excited 
imagination. In February 1885, Mr. Macaulay, Secretary to the Bengal Government, thus 
wrote or rather spoke,—but it is all the same thing for all their speeches are really written 
beforehand (laughter) We require critics and destroyers as well as authors and constructors. 
From this point of view, I, for one, entirely agree with those who consider that our Council 
should be enlarged. It seems to me of the utmost importance that all views, all rights, all 
parties, should be properly represented, in order that the broad light of practical knowledge 
and experience, as well as the keener gleam of special interests, and it may even be of special 
prejudices, may be freely let in upon our deliberations.” 

This was what Mr. Macaulay said, in February 1885. But one greater than Mr. 
Macaulay, greater than all Indian civilians—His Excellency the Viceroy himself ^ 9 v.W ou a 



memorable occasion, expressed bis warmest sympathy with our aspirations in this respect. 
This was what the Viceroy said in his speech, on the Jubilee occasion: “Glad and happy 
should I be if, during my sojourn among them (the people of India), circumstances permitted 
me to extend, and to place upon n wider and more logical footing, the political status which 
was so wisely given a generation ago, by that great statesman, Lord Halifax, to such Indian 
gentlemen as by their influence, their acquirements and the confidence they inspired in their 
fellow-countrymen, were marked out as useful adjuncts to our Legislative Councils. T hus, 
we are within measurable distance of victory. We are in view of the “ promised land ” so to 
speak. If we are true to ourselves, and, if we go on affirming, reaffirming, and re-affirming 
again and again, the Resolution of to-day, God willing, it will soon be an accomplished reality. 

( Applause.) 

I have hoard with feelings, I may say, of concern, the disappointment, which has 
sometimes been expressed with regard to the work of the National Congress. It has been said, 
of course, by our opponents, that the labours of the National Congress have not yet been attend¬ 
ed with any definite and marked results. -But the Congress is an infant institution of only 
2 or 3 years growth. What are 2 or 3 or even 50 years in the lifetime of a nation ? We must 
go on working and agitating. The goddess of Liberty is a jealous goddess and she is exact¬ 
ing in her worship from her votaries. We should worship her with assiduity, sincere, sus¬ 
tained and devoted, and then only can we expect to receive her smiles. It would not do to 
take part, in this great national assembly, on this particular occasion, and then to go to sleep 
for the rest, of the year. We must be steady and continuous in our work, and I am quite sure 
that when the whole country has with one voice expressed itself with reference to this ques¬ 
tion, England,, the august mother of free nations, will not refuse to grant us a boon which is 
in such eutire accord with her own traditions and which will establish her empire broad-based 
upon the affections of her people. [Applause.) To England we may appeal with confidence. 
When Italy was struggling for liberty, England stretched forward the right hand of sympa¬ 
thy. When Greece was endeavouring to assert her plape amongst the nationalities of the 
earth, England was there, the foster-mother of freedom, responsive to the call. We are neither 
Italians nor Greeks. We are something better. We are British subjects. (Hear, hear and 
applause.) England has taken us into her bosom and claims ns as her own. We appeal to 
her by the sweetest, the gentlest, the tenderest and yet, with all, the most durable of all ties, 
that which binds the mother to her offspring, to confer upon us the inestimable boon of 
representative institutions, and, I am sure, we shall not appeal in vain. Let us go on, praying, 
asking, agitating, resting our hopes of suocess upon Divine Providence, and victory will 
assuredly crown our efforts. (Loud and continued eheerina.) 

Rajah Sir T. Madava Rao (Madras, No. 1 in List) in seconding the proposition said:— 
Mr. President and Gentlemen,— I believe my friends and the public generally have given me 
some credit for prudence. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, I do claim some credit for prudence, and I 
believe most other gentlemen here will agree with me in admitting my pretensions to this 
virtue. 

If they are doubtful about it I will prove it to you beyond all doubt, by the prudence 
I exercise in refraining after the magnificent and enthusiastic speech to which we have all 
listened with so much admiration, (applause) from attempting anything like a long or elaborate 
speech of my own. No, I shall simply confine myself to my duty upon this occasion. I have 
specially attended here not to make a speech but simply to express a few sontiments of my own 
on this subject, and I have particularly attended here, because I take a deep interest in this part 
of the proceedings of this Congress. (Hear, hear and applause.) I have written out what I desired 
to say, partly because I am far from well, but chiefly, in order to convince everybody 
that the sentiments I express, are the deliberate results of my most mature consideration, set 
forth not in the enthusiasm engendered by such an address as we have listened to, but care¬ 
fully written out beforehand in words as expressive and emphatic, as I can command. I will 
now, with your kind permission readout what I have written.— (Reads.) Gentlemen, I cordially 
second the important Resolution now before you. (Near, hear.) I do so under a profound convic¬ 
tion of the necessity and good policy of the measure proposed. It is a profound conviction, 
I assure you, because by temperament and Gaining, J am, to a great extent, conservative, and 
yet, having looked at the matter from every point of view, and having carefully considered it 
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lave a profound conviction that the measure proposed is a necessity, that is quite consistent 
with good policy and even required by good policy. (Hear, hear and applause.) I further aver 
my conviction that it should not be long postponed. (Ajplausb.) The principle upon which 
the proposal rests, and which is embodied in the resolution, is one which the British Govern¬ 
ment, I am sure, will not, and cannot, refuse to recognise. Gentlemen, English statesmen 
possess immense political knowledge; and immense political experience, and they will not find 
it a difficult, or an embarrassing problem to give effect to the principle, once they recognise it. 
We already see, it seems to ine, unmistakable signs of their recognition of the principle and I 
wouid only beg you to persevere for a year or two, patiently awaiting the results, and you will, 
believe me, receive a satisfactory response to our very reasonable recommendations. I need 
say no more, even did my present state of health permit it. The matter requires no further 
exposition. We are all convinced. We thoroughly know and understand the whole thing. It 
is a matter which, now-a-days, requires no demonstration whatever. (Hear, hear and applause.) 

Me. P. Somasundaram Chettiar (Madras, No. o in List) supported the resolution, and in 
doing so, said :— Mr. President and Gentlemen, —In supporting the proposition moved by Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerjee, and seconded by Sir T. Madava Rao, in respect to the reform of the 
constitution of the present Legislative Council in different Provinces, my two able friends, 
whose speeches on the matter have so emphatically attracted the attention of the great assembly 
present in this pandal, have dwelt largely on the various aspects of the question and it may seem, 
therefore, needless for me to enlarge on the subject, but being aware that many of my friends 
may be desirous of knowing my views, I rise to say a few words, and I will be as brief as 
possible, so as not to tire the patience of the assembly• We all know the objects with which 
these Councils were established. They were established after the direct assumption of the 
Government of India by Her Majesty the Queen, Government taking into consideration the 
expediency of rendering the laws good and safe, so as to meet the wants and wishes of the 
people at large, and to suit the convenience of each sect and creed. They have undergone 
various changes and reforms in their constitution since their establishment, but, permit 
me to observe that the practical utility of these Councils has not been such, as to merit 
the approbation of the people, owing to the limited number of non-officials constituting the 
Council, the ruling authorities taking precautionary measures to have the official element 
prevailing over the non-official, thereby retaining all Legislative power in their hands, who 
are, in fact, the authorities in the Executive branches; thus the feelings of the Native com¬ 
munity, in regard to these councils, have not been satisfactory, and agitations for their reform 
were frequently and repeatedly made, by local and other associations and institutions, by the 
Press and through the channel of separate publications, but without success. The subject 
was, however, warmly taken up by the Congress meetings in the two last previous years on 
behalf of the nation, urging the necessity for a general reform in the constitution, showing 
the grounds and reasons for such reform, adding that the vitality of the Councils so reformed 
will be increased, and they will be better adapted and suited to the nation which, in these 
days of its education and progress, is wanting better and sounder legislators. There are 
many instances, too numerous to enumerate here, where gravo defects have been noticed 
and no remedial measures have been adopted to afford relief to the nation. Hasty steps 
are too generally taken, without mature consideration, when, under financial pressure, the 
thought of raising taxes occurs, without giving any reasonably satisfactory explanation 
for so doing. As education and culture advance, people naturally aspire to better forms of 
administration, which the Government is bound to provide for, as well as to receive and view 
favorably, liberally, and with equanimity, all suggestions for reform. So long as the ruling 
authorities encroach in all manners possible upon the incomes of individuals, and tax them 
under one designation or other, in their resources, under pretext of the exigencies of the state, 
their mode of administrative procedure should be such, as to satisfy the general feelings of the 
natives. I learn that the Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and Madras, the representatives 
of the European mercantile community, have lately represented, rightly and justly, the 
necessity of the Imperial Budgets being laid before the public at an earlier time, with elaborate 
returns, so as to enable that Public to know precisely how the financial administration is 
conducted, and thus to see the real wants of the country. Every individual before payment 
of additional taxes will be very desirous to know how the money is being spent, in a similar way 
as our household expenses are known, and the Government should be pleased to satisfy the 
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reclamations of the people on this head. A large independent and representative element 
honld be added to the Councils, thus conferring on them a larger sphere of usefulness and 
respectability, and thereby winning the good-will and affection of the people, soothing the fee - 
ings of the rulers and the ruled. From this expression I do not mean to signify the exist¬ 
ence of any dangerous discontent, but to urge wise actions on Government for prevent¬ 
ing differences. Though we may not meet with success in our efforts immediately, yet we 
should continue without any discouragement, agitating constitutionally till we gam the 
object, as we are told in an old adage, that the “mother will give milk to the child when it 
continues to cry.” For the reasons stated, I warmlyand gladly support the proposition just moved, 
j have only a few words to express in conclusion, being apprehensive that no further public 
opportunity will fee given to me for addressing the meeting. I, on behalf of my community and 
myself, tender most heartily, sincerely, and cordially, our humble thanks to our brethren m 
this Hall who have travelled from various distant countries at great inconvenience and expense, 
to this city with the sole aim of assisting the work of this Congress, which has been the 
means of gathering so large a number as are now present, and I trust that the Almighty giver 
of all things will confer His benediction for the prosperity aud happiness of us all, and aid ns 
in all our efforts. {Loud cheers.) 

The President Gentlemen,—Before the discussion proceeds further on this resolu¬ 
tion as I have received notioe of certain amendments, I will call upon the gentleman who 
has given me that notioe, to move his amendments and if those amendments are duly seconded, 
then the further discussion can proceed on both the resolution and the amendments. 

Mr. Nam Jam, {Bombay, No. 391 in List ): Gentlemen,— Our worthy President has 
just told us that we shall have a very good discussion both on the proposition submitted for 
acceptance and the amendments that I now propose. I would rather, therefore, reserve my 
observations both as regards the proposition and also as regards the amendments to some future 
time. I would only read the amendments and then when the discussion is over, it would be time 
for me to reply to such arguments as may be urged against my amendments. If no arguments 
are urged against these, and if they are found to be acceptable to my friends in other provinces, 
any remarks on my part would be unnecessary. I will therefore read the amendments for y&ur 
acceptance and then, with the permission of the President, discussion will take place and then, 
if it is necessary for me to say anything, either in support of the amendments or against: the 
proposition, I will do so. With these remarks, I will read the amendments :~ 

(1 ) That this Congress views with satisfaction the establishment of a separate Legisla¬ 
tive Council for the North-West Provinces, and is of opinion that the time has arrived when, 
a similar concession may be extendedto the Punjab, as prayed for in the Resolution of the Congress 

of 1885. 

(2 ) That in view of the fact that the amendment of the Indian Councils Act cannot be 
secured on the lines recommended by the Congress, before the enquiry prayed for in the Resolution 
sNo. 5 ’of the Congress of last year, this Congress is of opinion that the Government of India 
should be moved to obtain sanction for a short amendment of the Act, authorising them to 
ubmit their annual Budget for scrutiny by the Select Committee of the Supreme Council 

(T That in the interests of the administration the Government of India should on all 
occasions on which the opinions of Local Governments and of influential gentkmm in the different 
varts of India are invited m matters of public interest, consult this Congress through the Stand¬ 
ing Committees, lists of which will be submitted to the Government every year. 

Mr H. H. Dhrdva ( Kaira, No. 452 in List) said :—I beg to second the amendments pro¬ 
posed by my friend Mr. Nam Joshi and I may tell you in connection .with these amendments 
that they do not in any way clash with the original proposition that has been so ably moved by 
Mr SureudranathBannerjee. There is nothing new in them. They are intended simply to show 
that we are doing something. We have been questioned by many people, and even by 
friends as to what the Congress has been actually doing from year to year, aud so we should 
endeavour to show some practical results. We should show that since the first resolution that 
was proposed at the Congress of 1885, we have made some progress and that that resolution has 
obtained a Legislative Council for the North-West Provinces. Further, we want to show, to 
*h e different Provinces, as well as to the people who do pot take part in these meetings, that, 
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having secured a council for the North-west Provinces, we are this time going to press for a 
similar concession, where the Punjab is concerned, and later, when this is made, as if we pres, 
it, it soon must be, we shall have another tangible piece of work to point to. The other 
nuiou! ments are clear in themselves, and by bringing these matters to the notice of Govern¬ 
ment, who will doubtless concur with us, (especially as in the Budget matter we have all the 
Luropean Chambers of Commerce with us), we shall have several tangible concessions 

2 P ,f S the r f ulta of our Iabourf h and fair grounds for all men to believe that we may 
- pea further and even more important, results in the future. It is with that view that I 
and my tnend have brought these amendments before you for your consideration. 

The President then said :—I did not wish to stop the mover or the seconder of the 
amendments because I was not exactly aware of the form in which these so-called amend- 
i n b you o put before you. If they were really amendments, it would have been the 
proper thing to discuss them along with the Resolution. But Ididnot know exactly what it was 
, th rr t,elnen Wauted t0 P ut f <> r ward; now that we all know, I must say that it appears 
mrL ip 8 ! propositions are not really amendments of the original proposition, (applause), 

RelZiZZJ T ‘■'Tf EeS0luBoM - .ff-t iLTrigi Jl 

Resolution itself The course, therefore, that I propose to adopt, is this-I accept these 

propositions as having been duly proposed and seconded and as capable of being taken up 

independently but not as m any shape amendments of the Resolution now before the assem- 

bly to which the discussion should at present be confined. After that Resolution has been 

istmctly dealt with, and the rest of the work on the programme disposed of, we can go on to 

consider these Resolutions which have been duly proposed and seconded. I will now call 

upon Mr. Norton, whose name stands next on the list of gentlemen desirous of speaking on 

the original proposition, to proceed with the discussion. 

, ■, Eardcey Norton (Madras, No, 43 in List ) who was received with loud cheers, 

d •' MR ‘ PR r ESIDEN ' r AND MY Native Friends Your warm welcome ringing in my ears 

68 We t0 faCG J0U laa s P irifc of S lad exultation. I say, in a spirit of glad exultation, 
because m your greeting I taste, in the first place, something of the promise of that kindlier 

wh clf'b R d0 t that more cwdial relationship between ourselves and oar respective races, 

our fLtd C T eCtl ° n T the futnre more harm °nious than it is to-day, and cement 

~J **f ip Wlth 3 °lemn seal of a more perfected trust. (Cheers.) In the second place, I 
lealise that your attitude to-day exhibits that earnestness of purpose which foreshadows 
ti lumph a triumph that, I hope, I may share with you, (cheers), and shows that you are alive to 
the pri vileges and responsibilities of being British subjects. (Cheers.) Your cordial welcome is 
a kindly compliment to my nationality. (Cheers.) Not unfrequently, gentlemen, the illiberal 
reproach is cast m our teeth, that the spirit of an unconquerable antagonism is abroad 
oetween the Europeans and the Natives, that there is a great gulf, which never can be 
bridged between us, which must keep us each, for all time, apart from the other. And even 
more frequently is the reproach cast upon us, with greater particularity in the matter of this 
Congress, that your objects ave confined exclusively to the Native communities of this 
vast continent, objects with which no Englishman can have any legitimate sympathy or tie. 
Let me, in my own person, refute that aspersion as unfounded; let your reception of me 
attest the complete concord of European and Native aspiration. (Cheers.) I assm-o you, speak- 
nig from this platform to-day, that I feel sincerely how great is the honour of my posi¬ 
tion. l am not a “ self-elected” delegate. I have not nominated myself. I have been sent 
ere without any solicitation on my part, to place before you, not merely the sentiments with 
w itch my constituents—humble they may be, yet my constituents still— (hear, hear)— are 
animated, but also to convince yon into the belief that in all the great and fundamental 
pimciples of your political and social reforms, not only I, but thousands of Englishmen, whose 
voices are tie , partly Lv reason of their official positions, (applause), and partly by their 
^tneious ut mistaken belief, in a state of things which does not exist, are influenced by 
feelings of the deepest sympathy, and by the most vivid desire to see you in the enjoyment of 
something of their own political freedom at home. (Cheers.) In my opinion there is no resolu¬ 
tion before you so important and far-reaching in its ultimate effects as that which touches the 
reconstitution of our Legislative Councils. ( Cheers.) Act, therefore, gentlemen, on my advice. 
Cling to that reform. That is the key-stone of all your future triumph. And when once 
you achieve it, you will* find yourselves at last in an atmosphere in which you can breathe 

it 
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without effort, which will no longer Btiflo all your aspirations to regard yourselves as human 
beings of some intelligence,, with a right to have a voice in the administration of your own 
affairs. ( Prolonged cheers .) Then shall you really be worthy of being England 5 ^ children. 
(Cheers.) 

Frequently have I had many capacities thrust) most unwillingly upon myself in 
Madras. Only last night I have been made to assume a new representative capacity. 
(Laughter.) I was told yesterday by one, for whose character and educated qualities I cherish 
a great esteem, that in joining myself with the labourers in this CongresvS, I have earned 
for myself the new title of a “ veiled seditionist.” (Laughter.) If it be sedition, gentlemen, 
to rebel against all wrong; if it be sedition to insist that the people should have a fair share 
in the administration of their own country and affairs; if it be sedition to resist class- 
tyranny, to raise my voice against oppression, to mutiny against injustice, to insist upon a 
hearing before sentence, to uphold the liberties of the individual, to vindicate our common 
right to gradual but ever advancing reform— (cheers) —if this be sedition, I am right glad to 
be called a ''seditionist,” (cheers), and doubly, ayo, trebly glad, when I look around me to-day 
to know and feel I am ranked as one among such a magnificent array of “ seditiouists. 
(Loud cheers.) 

We have been told, again, that in this matter your aims are purely Hindu and 
Mahomedan. What can you conceive, gentlemen, more false than that ? Have our critics 
forgotten that wo, as Europeans, even for the limited portion of our sojourn in India, are as 
deeply affected by questions of taxation and of legislation as any of yourselves, Mahomedan 
or Hindu ? (Cheers.) Have they forgotten that there are many important European interests 
in India worthy to be represented upon the Legislative Councils, so that their owners may 
have a voice in the formation and formulation of those laws which they are called upon 
themselves to obey, (cheers) —such interests, for example, as the planting, the mining, the 
mill-owning, aud the whole of the non-official interest throughout the length and the breadth 
of this land ? These, gentlemen, are among the persons who take a deep and anxious 
interest in the welfare of the Congress; and I am enabled, honestly, to assure you that if I 
speak with the feeble voice of a single individual, I speak with the accumulated strength of 
many hundred Englishmen behind me. ( Loud and continued applause.) 

Again, there is another reproach. It has been said that the native aristocracy of 
this country shows no interest in the affairs of this Congress, exhibits no concern in the 
political development of this country. I am glad to think that, at any rate, so far as Madras 
is concerned, the presence of His Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagram (loud applause) 
on this platform, himself one of the best educated and wealthiest of our native nobles, entitles 
me to say that that accusation is as untrue as is each one of those others to which I have 
already referred. ( Loud applause.) 

Let me reiterate my advice already given, let me repeat my solemn warning. Cling 
to this resolution and its aims. Never let it go from you. It contains the richest germs of 
all your future political progress. (Cheers.) My eloquent friend, Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee, 
has told you in language I would not venture to imitate, because I could not, (applause), 
although I envy him his happy gift (loud applause) of the liberty and freedom which must 
follow, if only you are true to your conscience and your cause. (Cheers.) I have had much 
reason to look very carefully into the political condition of the people of this Presidency during 
the last five years, to scrutinize their liberties, and to ponder over the system under which they 
and I live. We urgently need the salutary reform for which we plead. (Cheers.) Therefore 
persevere as you have begun, aud march ever onwards. Do not be cowed by opposition. Meet 
sneers and threats with a front of adamant. Adhere to your policy through all dangers, and 
through all doubts, and complete for yourselves the schemes of reform you have so admirably 
p begun, f^fhe day will come when an infinitely larger and truer freedom will be yours, when 
the great question of taxation will be within your grasp, when you will in truth realise that 
you have got something more than mere potential power, when you shall place your hand 
upon the purse-strings of the country and the Government. (Loud and continued applause.) 
Money is power, whether it be in the hands of an individual or of a Government. He who 
has the dispensing of money, is he who has the control of all ultimate authority. (Cheers.) 
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Once you control the finances, you will taste the true meaning of power and of freedom. 

(Cheer a.) j 

Gentlemen, with respect to this resolution, there are two points I would more par- 
ticularly bring to your attention. The first is the body with whom is to rest the ultimate 
election of Representatives * Madras differs somewhat, upon this point from her sister Presi¬ 
dencies. I think our proposal a reasonable and a feasible one. It is that our various District 
and Municipal Boards, Chambers of Commerce and Universities should elect a certain number 
of persons apiece, who shall form a so-called (( Electoral College.Each of these bodies 
would send up, say, from 2 to 20 such individuals, who would number, let us say, between 
200 and 400. These, it is suggested, should choose the various members for the various 
districts and bodies who are to be represented upon the reconstituted Council. Local 
patriotism is apt to be somewhat short-sighted and perverse. The richest man of the district 
would, probably, apart from any other qualification, be elected to represent or misrepresent 
(laughter) his constituents' views. Whereas, there is a distinct safeguard in the system which 
would transfer the power of electiou from the Districts themselves, which are sQarcely equal, 
as yet, to such a responsibility, to a body of men who would practically represent the flower 
of the educated inhabitants of the Presidency. It is further suggested, and the suggestion 
seems a good one, that the Government should be empowered to scrutinize the list of the 
“ Electoral College , ; ” and supplement any deficient representation thereon of any particu¬ 
lar sect or interest, by a nomination of a certain number of persons from such 
deficient interest or sect. You would thus have a large body of qualified and widely repre¬ 
sentative men to consult the best interests of the country at large in the* choice of candi¬ 
dates for seats upon the Council. The scheme is, of course, only tentative, and 1 would 
gladly give way and advocate any better system which could be suggested. (Cheers.) 

The second point is, in my opinion, even of greater importance than the first. I 
mean the right of interpellation. (Cheers.) That will be the beginning of great good. It 
will place in your hands, for your counties benefit, an engine of enormous power. It will 
furnish you with a check upon authority. (Cheers*) It will entitle you, in the public interests 
to put questions to Government which they must either auswer, or the refusal to 
answer which, they must refer to a Standing Committee. I can picture nothing 
more desirable than that we should possess a real and substantial check upon the 
governing authorities, as they are at present constituted. (Cheers.) I speak with all respect 
when I maintain that it is not for the good of this country, or of Government themselves, that 
they should be allowed to rule unquestioned and unrestrained, exercising adiscretion unfetter¬ 
ed by public opinion, (cheers), or by the knowlodge that they are bound to account to the nation 
for any single legislative or executive action. (Cheers.) I speak after eight years' experi¬ 
ence of such a state of things. (Cheers.) As an instance of the license to which I allude, 
let me refer you to what has happened quite lately, within the last 10 days. Do you suppose, 
gentlemen, that the English Civilian in Central India, whose name I will presently mention, 
of high official rank, occupying a position of great trust and of grave responsibility—do you 
think that this officer of the Government would have delivered himself the speech which 
we have all read~a speech, let me add, to the shame of his English birth and his official 
reputation— (loud cheers )—if we were, at this moment, possessed of the great right and weapon 
of a public interpellation of the Government. (* Shame , shame') The official, to whom I allude, 
instead of attempting to efface social mistrust, instead of endeavouring to allay religious 
fanaticism, to still animosity and to appease faction—although himself a representative of 
that great Power, whose splendid mission in India it is to promote a cordial harmony 
among the various populations entrusted to its rule—ha thought fit to widen 
the breach that caste and religion have created in this land, to separate one part of India 
from the other, to foment sectarian hate, to excite the Maharatta against the people 
of Bengal, and thus to betray his trust to his conscience, his country, and his Queen. (Loud 
cheers .) This official is Sir Lepel Griffin. (Groans and loud cries of ‘ shame , shame. ) Had we 
the right of interpellation, do you think Sir Lepel Griffin would not have been more cautious 
before committing himself to a course which, so far as we have yet seen, has provoked not a 
word of official censure or rebuke ? ('Shame, shame,') If we might put questions, we should 
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put some excessively unpleasant ones* We should ask, for instance, what action the Gov¬ 
ernment of India intended to adopt towards one of their own servants who, in broad daylight 
and, apparently, under the aegis of their silence, has cast a slur upon the Government of the 
Queen, and discredited the service of which he is a member. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, the right 
of interpellation has received considerable attention from a Native Statesman who has address¬ 
ed you to-day. (Loud applause .) He has himself told you, that he is remarkable for nothing if 
he is not remarkable for prudence. ( Applause .) Never in the whole course of his career has 
Rajah Sir T. Madava Rao shown himself more prudent than he has to-day, in speaking on 
this resolution. (Cheers.) I recollect some 4 or 5 years ago, when he addressed the natives of 
this city in a popular institution, in the presence of many Englishmen, that he induced us 
all in Patcheappah/s Hall to insist upon the right to interpellate the Government as being a 
fresh guarantee of national security and independence. (Loud cheers,) Sir T. Madava Rao 
spoke with all the prudent authority due to one who had himself for many years held the reins 
of Government, and experienced something of the lust of power. (Laughter.) The sugges¬ 
tion of such a safeguard, coming from such prudential quarters may, therefore, fairly be 
accepted, not only with gratitude, but also with safety. (Loud applause.) Once again, when 
Lord Ripon, (loud and continued cheers), who has done so much for us all (renewed cheer - 
ing ) when Lord Ripon landed in Madras, he was met by a large section of our 
most highly educated native gentlemen. In the petition that was presented to him 
by, I think, Sir T. Madava Rao, this very question of the interpellation of the Govern¬ 
ment was insisted upon with some force. ( Cheers.) This shows that we are not straining 
after an empty chimera, (cheers), but that we are demanding that practical and reasonable 
concession which has already received the approval of so moderate, so practical, and so pru¬ 
dent a statesman as your fellow-countryman. Rajah Sir T. Madava Rao. (Loud cheers.) 

I do not know of any measure which will more surely, or more speedily, effect the 
advancement and enlightenment of this country than the measure for which I speak. I 
believe that the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils on the liues indicated, and the 
employment of a large number of the natives of the country upon those Councils will tend, 
not merely towards political progress, but to create and foster and disseminate throughout 
this enormous empire an increase of that sense of self-respect without which you can never 
hope to become a nation worthy of true political advancement. (Cheers.) These, surely, are 
aims worthy of achievement: these surely are objects worthy of some self sacrifice. (Cheers.) 
You will not win them easily. 1 do not believe you will get them from the Government of India. 
You will have to reach the ears and touch the hearts of the great English people, as you have 
already done, to a limited extent, through the medium of such men as Messrs. Manornohun and 
Lalmohun Ghose, Mr. Chandavarkar, and Mr. Ramasamy Mudaliar. The people at Home 
know next to nothing about you. They are in absolute ignorance of our form of Government. 
They do not know your wants. They believe that our system of Government here is ever 
surely and beneficently carried on, and they believe it is carried on more or less upon the 
lines of their own freer rule. You must disturb that belief. You must continually agitate, 
both in India and in England. Words are not enough. You must be up and doing. You 
must act. We must not mind, if we are sneered at as “agitators.” We, in Madras, are accus¬ 
tomed to that of old. (Laughter.) Boldly and constantly re-affirm your great resolution, till 
you carry it in spite of a U, (cheers), carry it and by your indomitable qourage and perseverance 
break down the barriers of suspicion, of ignorance, of indifference. (Loud cheers.) The time is 
fast coming, when you shall enjoy that fuller political franchise which you are fit to enjoy even 
to-day. (Loud and continued cheering .) Its attainment needs, as I have told you, considerable 
self-sacrifice. You will not be reluctant, you, who have already shown so much self-sacrifice by 
attending here, some of you from such enormous distances, and all of you at much personal 
inconvenience, for you will all recognize that the cause is worth your most devoted services. 
(Cheers.) Accord to it that ungrudging labour and single-mindedness of purpose of which 
you have not stinted it hitherto. (Cheers.) Even if we ourselves do not live to see the 
great reform carried out in our own time—though I am convinced, the boon is not far distant 
—(cheers) there is not a little ennobling in the belief, not a little consoling in the reflection, 
that we are working not merely selfishly for ourselves, but unselfishly for the generations 
of our children yet unborn. (Loud cheers,) These, when we are dead, though not forgotten, 
shall bless us for our labours (cheers) and make grateful and rerermt mention of our names 


who, meetiughere to-day, and elsewhere, year after year, with stubborn insistance, (cheers), 
devote our lives with, ready gladness, and whatever of eloquence and of energy we may 
possess, to the triumph of a measure, which we believe to be necessary for the national 
welfare, (clears,) and to be indispensable for the security and progress of ourselves and of our 
children. (Loud cheers .) Let us labour in a spirit of mutual brotherhood and forbearance, for 
the realisation of so grand a dream (loud cheers ), patient in the trials we may have to endure 
to-day, because we are secure in our belief that to-morrow will bring us consolation (cheers) and 
strong in the knowledge that, if we are capable of resolute self-sacrifice, we too may hope to 

“ Stretch a hand through time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears.” 

(Loud and continued cheering.) 

Pandit Bishan Narayan T ) Au ( Bengal , No . 517 in List) next rose and said:— Gentlemen,— 
After the very eloquent speeches that have been made upon this resolution, in regard to the 
expansion and reform of the Legislative Councils, it well becomes a man of my poor ability to 
hide his diminished head and it is only the sense of national duty that impels me to speak a few 
words instead of remaining silent. But this is a subject of the most vital importance to this 
country—indeed, I know no subject at all comparable, in its importance to all of us, with this 
subject of the inclusion of a representative element in the Government of India. (Loud 
applause.) Gentlemen, I am inclined to think with our eloquent proposer that, under existing 
circumstances, there is great wisdom at this hour of the day in laying less stress upon the details 
of the subject,and more upon the principle more especially, when we consider the state of public 
opinion in England. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, when Lord Salisbury, in his repudiation of 
Ireland’s claim to Home Rule, groups us Indians and Hottentots, together as equally without the 
pale of political freedom, when Gold win Smith says, that to grant the Hindus any form of popu¬ 
lar government would be to hand them over to a murderous anarchy, when the Times of London 
says, that India has been conquered by the sword, and by the sword it must be held, when 
the Quarterly Review says that we are unfit for freedom, because we are a nation of liars, 
(voices of‘ shame } shame > ), when Mr, Proude, whose antipathy to democracy is well-known, 
says, that in case we show any signs of discontent, he would send a contingent of Australians 
and pack us off, to other scenes, when this is the state of public opinion in certain, not 
altogether uninfluential, quarters in England, I say it is necessary to discuss the principle 
itself, and thus, if possible, clear away the delusions which seem to stand in the way of its 
acceptance by a considerable section of the English nation. (Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, there are a great many advantages that we all know must accrue from 
the introduction of some, or any, real form of representative institutions into this country. I 
shall simply allude to one which, I believe, to be one of the greatest of all, viz., that such 
institutions constitute the best practical school for mental and moral discipline. Gentlemen, 
the very idea that you are citizens of a vast Empire and that your actions and opinions have 
a permanent and substantial influence over the welfare of your country is in itself a 
restraining power of the highest moral value. Gentlemen, to be called upon, from time 
to time, to take part in the affairs of your country, to discuss, with the sense of res¬ 
ponsibility that power gives, public questions; to have to employ your highest faculties in the 
management of affairs that have a direct bearing on your country’s glory, and on the happi¬ 
ness of her people, these things, I say, are all steps in the education necessary for the 
uufoldiug of all the speculative and practical faculties of a nation. 

Gentlemen, wherever a nation is debarred from this education, though there may 
be genius in it, it will wither undeveloped; and though there may still be certain 
kinds of literary and artistic activity; though there may be philosophers, meta¬ 
physicians and scientists, there will never be an intelligent public, or a nation 
really capable of judging or appreciating the policies of its rulers, or capable even 
of benefiting, to the fullest extent, by such experience and wisdom, as their rulers may 
possess. Such a nation may be temporally glorified by the effulgence of the fine arts and the 
lustre of the more effeminate types of poetical genius, but it will lack that instinctive sense 
of liberty, that robustness of character which are essential to all healthy and, therefore, pro¬ 
gressive; national life. ys 


Gentlemen, the sentiment of nationality is, perhaps, the grandest out-come of 
British Rule iu India. But, though it is to them we owe the seed, the plant is still in its 
infancy ; and it requires very careful fostering before it can grow up into a strong and stately 
tree, under the shadow of whose mighty branches the planters may repose. We must do, as 
we are doing this day, all we can, but it is to them to whom we owe the inspiration, to foster, 
by conceding what we aspire to, what they have called into life. 

Gentlemen, what is the strongest objection brought against our demand for Repre¬ 
sentative Government for this country ? It is said that India is divided by petty sectarian differ¬ 
ences and that, moreover, she is divided into two great rival nationalities, Hindu and Maho¬ 
medan, It is alleged that in a country where there are so many sects and so many creeds and 
above all, two such great rival parties, representative institutions are unworkable. Well, 
gentlemen, this argument has been answered and disposed of, timeaffcer time, so that it seems 
impossible that it can now-a-days be brought forward in earnest by people capable of thinking. 
Turn it over in our minds as we will, it is impossible to discover in it any of that cogency which 
people often profess to attach to it. There is one point aud only one point on which there is not 
a perfect accord, a perfect sense of oneness, between Indian Hindus and Indian Mahomedans, 
and that is, of course, their religious beliefs. In social customs, in manners and languages, 
in their habits of thought, and I may say even in their prejudices, and in their inclinations, 
there is no essential difference between them. Why, the whole past history of India shows how, 
when there was no British Government, Hindus and Mahomedans pulled on together, and 
how if they fought, they fought about secular, and not religious matters. It shows that 
Hindu generals have led Mahomedan armies more than once and that Mahomedan swords 
have been unsheathed on behalf of Hindus. 

But, gentlemen, it has been urged that, as the larger portion of the po¬ 
pulation is Hindu, the introduction of Representative Government, in India, will 
place the Mahomedans at the mercy of the Hindus, as they will form a great 
majority, and put their own interests before Mahomedan interests and do everything they like. 
Now, gentlemen, for my part, I have never been able to understand what is meant by Maho¬ 
medan and Hindu interests. In Europe, there may be Catholic interests and Protestant 
interests, because there, there is a real connection between the Church and the State, and yet 
the existence of such interests have not prevented the success of representative institutions. 
But in India, no such connection exists and the objection seems to me wholly futile. In Eng¬ 
land, I could understand this objection having some specious appearance of validity. I could, 
I say, understand this, because there are two powerful parties, the Established Church, and the 
Nou-Conformists, both of which might have their antagonistic political interests, but, even in 
England, we do not find that these supposed antagonistic sectarian interests have, in anyway, 
impaired the success of representative institutions and how can it do so, in India, where, for¬ 
tunately, there is no connection between Church and State? The Government ha9 wisely taken its 
stand upon the principle of religious neutrality and, under these circumstances, to pretend 
that there are, in matters of politics, Mahomedan interests distinct from Hindu interests, 
is really mockery, delusion, and a snare. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I think that if you look 
into this question dispassionately, you will find that, so far as India is concerned, Maho¬ 
medan interests and Hindu interests have no separate existence whatsoever. 

But, gentlemen, there is yet another thing of which we hear, .as barring the way to the 
fruition of our aspirations. It is said that there is such hostility between Hinduism and Maho- 
medanism as to render it impossible. To this, I first reply, that were this really so, it would be 
the strongest of all reasons why Representative Government should be introduced into this 
country. Why, gentlemen, supposing the Hindus and Mahomedans were really divided 
by deep social and religious prejudices, are we to keep them apart and perpetuate that 
supposed hostility ? Would not the question rather be, how to remove these prejudices, how 
to dissipate that hostility, and how to blend the two communities into one nation ? Now, 
gentlemen, sectarian prejudices are the result of selfishness of the heart and patriotism is 
the best corrective of selfishness. A representative form of government is best calculated to 
eradicate all hostile race prejudices by raising men above the cloud of selfishness into the 
purer regions of the wider and more enlarged sympathies of national feeling. By the more 
intimate intercourse it necessitates, by the juster mutual appreciation it engenders and in a 
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^ r r,,r " isa «'i other ways, it removes those prejudices and that sectarian bias, which staud in the 
way of unity between the various communities which are combined in it. 

But I need not pursue this question further, because, though accepting them for the 
sa ~e o argument, I deny the premises, I say if this terrible antagonism did exist, even then, 
representative institutions would do more than anything else to remove it. But I deny that it 
exists. There are low ignorant people of both communities—mostly, what the English papers call 
roughs *who, at festivals,when intoxicated by religious zeal and, perhaps, something else, will 
fight, and there may be a Hindu or a Mahomedan leader, here and there, who, from selfish 
motives, tries to engender the hatred that does not exist, and speaks of it as if it were really 
so. But, gentlemen, and 1 speak to several hundreds of both communities—is it true, that we 
Hindus and Mahomedans hate each other in this way ( cries of ‘no, no*,) and is it not a fact that 
we live as very good friends ? ( Cries of ‘yes, yes* /) We have our ways in minor matters and 
y ou don t perhaps much like them, but, we don’t want you to follow them, and you have 
youi ways and they are not quite like ours—and we don’t dine together, or intermarry— 
neither do we Hindus of different castes amongst each other, for that matter—but despite all 
this, the great mass of us are good friends, rejoicing in each other’s good fortune aud sym¬ 
pathizing in each other’s troubles ; and is this a state of affairs that precludes the introduction 
of Representative institutions? ( Loud applause.) 

But, gentlemen, there are the recorded views of some of the most eminent English- 
■non who have held high offices in this country. But, I am afraid, I have taken too much of 
your time, and I shall not detain you with their views. ( Cries of * no,no* ‘ go on, go on*) Since 
you are so indulgent, I will venture to quote some of the views, to which I referred, You 
all know Sir Richard Temple. He was not an enthusiastic advocate of the Hindus, 
Vv hat does he say about this demand for Representative Government ? He says 

h or all that it must be remembered that the elective principle is essential to that politi¬ 
cal training which every stable government (like that of British in India) must desire to see 
possessed by its subjects. . . . Public spirit cannot be created without entrusting the people with 

a part of their own public business, a part limited at first, but increasingas their fitness shall grow, 
Even if political risks should accrue, they must be borne in performing the duty which the 
Britisa Government owes to the people of India. In that country, a trustful policy will be found 
a wise one, and that which is sound morally, will prove to be the safest politically.’’ 

This is the view of Sir Richard Temple. The view of Sir John Lawrence 
in 1864, was :— 

The people of India are quite capable of administering their own affairs, and the 
municipal feeling is deeply rooted in them. The village communities, each of which is a little 
republic, are the most abiding of Indian institutions. Holding the position we do in India, every 
view of duty and policy should iuduce us to leave as much as possible of the business of the country 
to be done by the people.” 

Now, gentlemen, here is the opinion of the greatest statesman this century has 
seen—the patriarch of British Liberalism. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Gladstone says 

“ I hold that the capital agent in determining finally the question whether our power 
in India is or is not to continue, will be the will of tho two hundred aud forty millions of people 
who inhabit India. The question who shall have Supreme Rule in India is, by the laws of 
light, an Indian Question ; and those laws of right are from day to day growing into laws of fact. 
Our title to be there depends on a first condition, that our being there is profitable to the Indian 
nations ; and on a second condition, that we can make them see and understand it to be profitable.” 

gentlemen, all these things lead me to believe that it is by no means on a 
hopeless quest that they have embarked who are now at this time, seeking to 
secure the expansion of our councils and the introduction of some tentative form of 
Representative Government in India. Gentlemen, that we all desire this, the unani¬ 
mous voice of the country here embodied declares, and it is a desire which has been 
created in us by the English Government itself and which is the greatest glory of 
that Government, England has moved us from our ancient anchorage. She has east 
us adrift, against our will, upon the wide waters of a seething proletariat, and wo 





turn back to England and a 3 & her to grant us that compass of representative institutions 
by which,' amid a thousand storms, she has steered her prosperous course to the safe haven (A 
regulated political freedom. (Loud applause,) 

Gentlemen, the desire for greater freedom is not confined simply to the educated 
classes, but is shared also by the uneducated classes, by the masses who feel it as keenly as 
we do, but, in whom it has not (and in this lies the danger) yet found an articulate utterance. 
Gentlemen, it is in truth a national demaud that we are making this day, and it is the duty 
of every one of us so far as in him lies to bring home this fact to the British Government and 
the British public, and to open their eyes to the true character of the efforts that are being 
made to blind that Government and that public, to the universality of the desire of which 
the proposition, now before us, is a temperate expression. 

Two of the most eloquent speakers who preceded me have referred in very just 
terms to Sir Lepel Griffin, and to another person, a native gentleman of very high repute. 
One of them has been inciting the Mahrattas against the Bengalees, the other, whatever he 
may allege, has been, in practice, egging on the Mahomedans to be less friendly with the 
Hindus [cries of ( shame , shame.’) And this gentleman is the class of man, and the only 
class, that denies, wliat we all so well know, the truly national character of our present 
demand. Well, things hidden from political sages have sometimes been revealed to the masses 
of the people, and, believe me, gentlemen, that those are no true statesmen who are 
blind to the dawning lights of the fires which Western civilization is kindling 
in our hearts, and who raise their puny arms to arrest the chariot of India’s destined 
development. Gentlemen, the demand we are making is a national demand; and 
strong in the consciousness that we are the honest mouth-pieces of countless mil¬ 
lions, too long dumb, I ask you not to take to heart too much, the base insinuations 
or the idle clamours that may be raised against you, and the . sacred task you 
have in hand. These will all pass away, the rising tide ( loud cheers) is with us ; so, 
let us unite together in the performance of this noble task which is, practically, the political 
regeneration of India. Let us aim, not to do good to one community or to two communities, 
to Hindus or Mahomedans, but to all the communities, and all the sects of India. That is 
undoubtedly the noble ideal, the national ideal that we have set before us, the realization of 
which will be the political, Kingdom of Heaven. The various races, sects, and creeds of India will 
blend together into one imperial whole, in which all a free-born British subject’s privileges and 
rights will be obtained and enjoyed ; not by one sect or creed, but by all, and thereby the British 
Government, so far from being weakened, will be strengthened beyond measure. (Applause.) 
For the link which will then join a happy and united India to Eugland will not be the link 
of fear, will not be the link of servility, but it will be the link of affection and gratitude 
which no misfortune can sever, and which no calamity can shatter. (Load applause.) 

The President said:—Before I call upon the next speaker, I think it is necessary, 
seeing the amount of work that we have yet to gee through, to say that I ieel disposed to 
follow the rule which was laid down by my predecessors, viz h that speakers should try, if 
possible, to confine their speeches within the limit of 5 minutes. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya (Allahabad, No. 486 in List) then said.— Mr. Presi¬ 
dent and Gentlemen, —My heart beats high within me as I rise to speak on this great 
subject. You have listened to the weighty words of Sir T. Madava Rao and the 
eloquent appeals of Babu Sureudranabh Bannerjee, Mr. Eardley Norton and others* 
and if, after such speakers as these, I venture to address you, it is with the hope 
that yon will grant me that indulgence which, being placed in this position, I earnestly 
crave of you. Gentlemen, after what has been said, it would be difficult to advance 
further arguments, or to bring forward additional reasons, as to the expediency and necessity 
for this great reform. But allow me to say this much, that, placed as we are fn this country 
under a foreign Government, however benevolent and generous its motives—the motives 
of those who take part in the administration,—we stand in the greatest need of our own 
representatives in the Legislative Councils. Gentlemen, the whole of Europe, with the excep¬ 
tion of Russia, has declared th*t the most efficient and best torm of government for any 
country, which has made any advance in civilization, is a government, conducted not solely 
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by the few for the many, but to a greater or less extent by the many for them- 
selves*—a government, in fact, in "which the representatives of the people have some 
potential share—and if this be expedient for European countries, where the rulers 
and the ruled are of the same nationality, and where they are of the same religion^ 
I think, it mast be conceded that it is even more essential for India, which is inhabit¬ 
ed by people whose habits, manners, customs, language, race aud creed differ from those, 
of their rulers. If vve demand for India that there should be representatives of her people 
in the State Councils—we only ask for what, not simply Europe, bub America, Australia, and 
almost the whole civilized world, have declared with one unanimous voice to be essential, for 
any Government that is to be suitable to any country, as it is only where the representative# 
of the people are allowed to take part in that administration, that the wants and wishes, the 
aspirations and grievances of the people can be adequately set forth, properly understood or 
duly provided for. That being so, gentlemen, I think, there cannot possibly be two opinions 
on the point, that the reform which we crave for from Government, is one so essential, for 
the well-being of this country, that it should be conceded to us, without the least avoidable 
delay. This is now the third time that we have thus been meeting at yearly intervals, we 
have come from every district, from the most distant portions of this Empire, and in many cases, 
at the cost of great personal sacrifice. We have nothing personally to gain, no selfish aim to 
serve. We come together, chosen by our fellow-countrymen, primarily, to press upon Govern¬ 
ment the fact that the country stands badly in need of this reform, and that the entire 
nation prays for it. But, unhappily, Government has not as yet listened to our people’s prayer! 

What is it that we see year after year ?—People assembling from all parts of India,— 
from fcbe Punjab, Sindh, Assam, Madras, Bengal, Bombay, the N.-W, Provinces, Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, from every province, from every town,—coming together to implore Govern¬ 
ment humbly to grant this reform, which is, after all, their birth-right as free-born British sub¬ 
jects. ( Load cheers.) It is no desire or motive of self-ambition that brings these people together 
at such heavy cost, and at such great personal inconvenience. There is no taint of self-interest 
in the matter. No. Their sole idea is that India, their country, of all things, stands badly in 
need of this fundamental reform and they hope, and God grant that they may not hope in vain, 
that their unselfish persistence in asking may secure for their native land this great boon ! I 
cannot possibly believe that there is one single educated Indian, who after studying this 
question can rest happy in his mind, without trying his very best to secure this reform. 
(Applause.) I cannot possibly believe that any good man who once really understands what 
this reform truly means for his country and his countrymen, for his kinsmen, his children and 
himself, can remain indifferent to it. And, gentlemen, neither wenorany other intelligent Indians 
are indifferent to it—and though thus far success has not crowned our efforts, we must only go 
up to Government again and ask their earliest consideration of our demands, or of our prayers, 
(call them which you will) and entreat them, again and again, to concede to us this reform. 
Gentlemen, it is nothing very great we are asking them to do. The British Government 
has already made this concession to so many countries. So many colonies, so many British 
Colonies enjoy it. Canada, the Cape, the Australian Colonies, innumerable smaller places, 
even the so-called crown colonies, except perhaps the Fiji Islands and some purely military 
posts, all enjoy some measure, and most of them the fullest measure, of Representative Govern¬ 
ment. Britain has granted or conceded this concession to all these places. ( Applause .) 
Why should she withhold it from the people of India ? (Bear, hear.) Does she think that 
we are less loyal than her subjects in other lands ? (Hear, hear and applause.) Australia would 
break with her to-morrow if she ventured to prevent Australia from taxing British goods, 
while we, in ail good temper, accept an odious income-tax, vilely administered, and imposed not 
to meet the expenses of our own Government, but to provide funds to enable Great Britain to 
annex Burmah or menace Russia. (Loud and continued applause .) Does she think we are 
pot prepared for the privilege ? I think this very Congress is proof positive of our ripeness 
for the task and of the intelligence and knowledge which would be brought to bear upon 
the affairs of the nation if only the Government were kind enough to accede to our wishes. 
(Applosiise.) Gentlemen, I am sorry that, looking to the announcement our worthy President 
has made, I cannot venture to take up much more of your time, but if you will permit it I vnil 
go on for a few minutes more, (voices < Go on. 9 ) I thank you, gentlemen, for this indulgence. 
This question of the reform of the Legislative Councils is one in regard to which too much 
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can hardly be said. Something was said in speeches in Parliament about the Budget being 
introduced there at an earlier date, bat what effective criticism can wo hope for there, if we 
do not supply the materials by our criticisms when the Budget is introduced here ? But how 
can we, outside, criticise a thing of details, when those details are skilfully veiled from us ? It 
is only when we have our own representatives inside the Government, who can get at those 
essential details, that we shall ever be able to control, or at any rate effectively protest against, 
financial mismanagement. 

The Indian Councils Act was passed when the Government was transferred from 
the East India Company to the Crown. According to the provisions of that Act, the expen¬ 
diture of this country should be checked and controlled by the Secretary of State, assisted 
by a Council. But how has this been carried out ? We see that provision was made for the 
Budget, being presented, to Parliament with the object of securiug some check. But we 
also know that no less a personage than Professor Fawcett of lamented memory, speaking 
in Brighton in 1372 was compelled to confess that “ the most trumpery question ever 
brought before Parliament—a wrangling over the purchase of a picture, a road through a 
Park—, excited more interest, than the welfare of 180,000,000 of our Indian fellow-subjects.” 
(Loud applause.) And as it was then, so it is now. It is not only Professor Fawcett, moreover, 
who has protested against this monstrous injustice. Year after year some honest independent 
Politician has raised his voice against a state of things which if it means our misery, means also 
England’s shame. Even this last session, Mr. Bradlaugh rose to protest “ against the practice 
“ of bringing this subject (the Indian Budget) forward at so late a period of the Session. 
*' bast year the Budget was considered on June 21st and the year before, on August 6th, It 
" was not right to leave to the last moment of the Sessions—the only opportunity that was 
“ afforded to Parliament of considering the wishes and the grievances of the 200,000,000 of 
“ people whom we rule. That any Parliamentary control should be exercised over the affairs 
“ of India was impossible when the Indian Budget figured upon paper as the 8th order upon 
“ one of the last days of an expiring Session.” (Applause.) Following him, Mr. Reid 
said : “ How could Parliament do anything when these matters were only brought to its 

“ oognieance on one of the very last days of a weary session when only fifteen or sixteen 
“ gentlemen had sufficient energy left to watch the proceedings—-the debate was almost 
“ reduced to a farce—the discussion was began at about a quarter past six o’clock and in 
“ four or five hours from that time they would have settled the affairs of 200,000,000 of their 
<< fellow-subjects and sanctioned the expenditure of between seventy or eighty millions of 
“ money. Surely, it would be better to delegate these duties than bo continue doing that 
“ which was a mere mockery. Would it not be possible to appoint a Committee to overlook 
« the affairs of India, in order that the people of that country might know that their interests 
“ were being cared for adequately by the Imperial Parliament. (Loud applause.) 1 ’ 

Then again, Sir John Gorst, in connection with this matter, said: “The regret 
“ which the Honorable Member expressed with regard to the late period of the session at 
« w hich the affairs of India had come up for discussion was shared by the Government with 
“ those who sat on the opposite side of the House. He believed every one would be glad, 
“ if it were possible, to bring the affairs of India under consideration of the House at a time 
« when more members were present and when greater interest would be taken in the matter. 
t< Although many promises to introduce Indian Financial Statements earlier in the session 
.< h a( i been made, no Government had ever succeeded in fulfilling those promises, and ever 
“ since he had had a seat in the House, the Indian Budget had been one of the iucidents of 
“ the Sessions that had immediately preceded the Prorogation ? (Applause.)” 

Now, gentlemen, you see that Parliament will not or cannot give that consideration 
even to our Budget, even to the expenditure of 80 millions of money, yearly wrung out of the 

country_andnoneknow better than yon do with what hardships to the people,—that we have a 

right to expect from them—that common sense and justice demand—and if this be the case with 
the Budget, what chance have the rest of our affairs of getting a hearing of any kind ? I say 
none and, therefore, we ask Parliament to allow us to look after onr own affairs. We say if 
you cannot or will not do your duty by us, at least put us in a position to do some portion of 
our duties to ourselves. We say, we entreat you in all fairness to allow us some control 
over our Budget, to put us in a position to say something through jqr representatives aboqt 


it when it is brought into the Council, (applause), to give us some voice her8 in the management 
of our domestic affairs. But it would seem as if our entreaties were vain. They will not 
do their du^y by the country themselves and they will not allow us to do it. (Applause.) 
Can anything be more cruel, or more unjust of the English nation which professes to love 
freedom and justice and boasts itself the founder of constitutional and free Government ? 
Gentlemen :—After this, I think nothing need be said by England about justice and freedom 
if this concession is not granted to us. 

Gentlemen, 1 must express my regret that the rapidly passing minutes debar ine 
from speaking on this subject more fully, as I should wish to do, though I know it 
does not require much further illustration after the speeches you have heard. Allow me 
now to say in conclusion that we should continue to press this righteous demand on 
the Government and if all else fail simply ask them to act according to their own 
Christian principles which tell them to do untoothers as they would be done by. (Applause.) 
Would the English nation like to have their affairs treated in this way; would they tolerate 
it for one instant ? Would they even dare to treat us in this way, did they not know that we 
are the most patient and law-abiding people on the face of the earth ? Only 20 members 
present out of 675, or something like that, when the welfare of 250 million souls is to be dis¬ 
cussed and when a sum of seventy or eighty millions is to be disposed of. (Loud applause .) 
How would they like their own affairs to be treated in that way? Would they, I repeat, stand 
it for one week ? Would they dare thus to deal with only five millions of Irishmen ? Gentle¬ 
men, I must leave them to reply, and that reply if truthful, must be their own condemnation. 
No, Gentlemen, let them allow us a gradually increasing liberty to look after and manage 
our own business and they will find that we shall forget any temporary injustice that their 
negligence has caused us and always, always remember per contra all the good they have 
done us and be grateful to them for all this and not least grateful for that concession we are 
now urging. (Applause) 

Rao Saheb Raghunath Pandurang Karandikar ( Satara , No. 410 in List) said:— Gentle¬ 
men,— It is hardly necessary for me to support the proposition now before this assembly which 
is in itself so strong that it clearly needs no support from anybody, least of all, after the many 
speeches which have been delivered, support from an humble voice like mine. But I must 
add something as a representative from the Bombay Presidency though I shall confine myself 
to only a few sentences. What we ought all to do is, to look to the practice of Government 
in passing Acts, which, we will hope, will give a clue to their practice in dealing with the 
requests of the people also. We have three times affirmed this proposition. We asserted it 
first in 1885, affirmed it in 1886 and re-affirmed it in 1887, and I venture to hope that this 
will be the last time because we all know that Bills in the Legislative Councils are all read 
three times, and only three times. Now, this is the third reading of this National Bill, arid I 
hope that it will now be passed and that our efforts will be crowned this year with success, 
and our requests will be fully granted. I need hardly say anything more. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sabapathy Mudauar (Bellary, No. 272 in List) Gentlemen, —Before I commence 
the few words I am going to say I hope you will not be disappointed if I say that I am not going 
to give a lecture, as my predecessors, who had the ability to do so, have done on represent¬ 
ative Government. I mean to speak only of a few facts—facts that are, I think, convincing as 
to the mutual friendship that prevails in the Bellary district, where I and my colleagues are 
living, between Hindus and Mahomedans. (Applause.) During the Mohurrum festival for 
the last three years there were grave apprehensions entertained by the officials of the place, as 
well as by other people, as to some conflict between the ignorant mobs of both creeds, but to 
the great credit of the Mahomedans, as well as of the Hindus, they both cheerfully gave up 
some of their rights as to places through which their processions usually passed, when they 
saw that it would be a convenience to the members of the sisfcer religion, and I can boldly say 
that, so far as my knowledge goes, the Hindus and Mahomedans of our place have no feeling 
of ill-will towards each other, apd that there is absolutely no disunion amongst them. ( Ap¬ 
plause .) 

When the Municipal Bill was being enacted I was appointed one of the members of 
the Committee that sat tc frame the present Madras Municipal Act During the. discission, 
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I was strongly in favor “of certain clauses being inserted but which were 
excluded by official interference. I mean so far as the election of a chairman was concerned* 
I considered that such a matter should be left entirely in the hands of non-officials and not 
in the hands of the officials. One of my European colleagues feared that as they had had an 
unfortunate riot in the district of Salem, if that clause was inserted in the Act, there would 
be riots all over India, although I pointed out to him that he was mistaken in his views, as my 
experience of the Bellary district—in fact of the whole of the Ceded Districts—was that Hindus 
and Mahomedans were very friendly with each other. (Applause.) As an instance, I had even 
gone the length of showing him that at the recent elections which had taken place a month or 
two previously the Hindus elected three leading inhabitants who were Mahomedans, as Council¬ 
lors, and the voters were for the most part all Hindus. (Applause.) This itself was evidence 
that no spirit of rivalry, or animosity existed as far as that Province was concerned. (Ap» 
plause .) But still this did not satisfy him—I mean my European colleague, who was an offi¬ 
cial of high standing. Then I told him in plain words that if he meant to bring forward this 
argument for not supporting my proposition, t should simply bring out the present state of 
Ireland where riots were always going on. They had no Mahomedans aud Hindus there to 
cause ail these riots. They were all one nation aud professed one religion. I attributed the 
riots amongst Hindus and Mahomedans, firstly to bad administration and, secondly to the 
wretchedness and ignorance of the lower classes, which also are due to that bad administration, 
and when I mentioned these facts it was enough to shut his mouth, and he had nothing more 
to say on the subject. It is very unfortunate that our critics seize upon this imaginary 
religious animosity whereby to blob our character and if possible defeat our hopes, and we 
must simply, it seems to me, point out persistently, instances, where Hindus and Mahomedans 
have been acting in perfect unison, which have come under our own personal notice, as 
I have just done. I have nothing more to say. I thank you for listening to me. (Applause.) 

Rajah Rampal Singh -(Allahabad, No. 485 in List) Gentlemen, —I do not rise here to 
make any set speech, but I think I may touch on certain circumstances which will help 
to illustrate this question of reform in the Legislative Council. Gentlemen, we the peo¬ 
ple of India are permitted (nominally) to send a certain limited number of our countrymen, 
who are elected by the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governors, to these existing Councils. 
It is very kind of them to take this trouble off our shoulders, but with their permission we 
would rather elect them ourselves. Joking apart, the defect which lies in this present sys¬ 
tem is this: the natives who sit in Council are chosen by the Governors and Lieutenant- 
Governors whom they look to as their constituents and are not, therefore, likely to bring 
forward the views of the people , whom they in no way represent, and on whose suffrages 
they are in no way dependant. Necessarily these men, who are mostly the favourites of Gov¬ 
ernors and Lieutenant-Governors, think of nothing but pleasing their Patrons; there are 
noble exceptions, but this is the rule. (Hear, hear.) On one occasion, I was talking to a 
gentleman, who has the honor of being a Member of the CounQil of the Governor- 
General for making laws, but who knew not one syllable of English. (Laughter). He 
was one of the Maharajahs of the North-Western Provinces, and a relation of mine 
too. (Laughter.) I asked the Maharajah : “How did you manage to vote and take part in 
the discussion V y (Laughter.) He told me, " It was difficult for me at first; for I do not 
understand English, nor was I allowed to take anybody with me to explain what went on to 
me, (laughter), but as I received it through the favour of the Vioeroy, I raise my hand when¬ 
ever the Vioeroy raises his, and I hold down mine when ha holds down his hand.” 
(Loud laughter.) 

Mr. W. S. Gantz, ( Madras , No. 52 in List) rose and said;—M r. President and Gentle¬ 
men.— ”1 must ask your indulgence for five minutes and for five minutes only. With the 
general principle underlying this proposition, I apprehend, we all agree and, therefore, it is not 
necessary for me tofollow,at any length, the previous speakers who have so eloquently addressed 
you. I did not intend to speak on this subject, until J this morning saw the last issue of 
the Madras Mail . But, since we have had, from one or two speakers, alliisions to the utterances 
or writings of prominent men in the northern portion of India, which certainly are very decided 
opinions, I trust, I may be permitted to refer to another and very different view. I find the 
Lieutenant-Governo* of the North-West Provinces, Sir A. Co}vin, Speaking so lately as the 




19th of this month, in regard to representative institutions said that “ the business of Adminis¬ 
tration in India becomes more complete as years pass on and the wants of the country grow more 
numerous ; and he went on to say that It is impossible for Government, unaided by the people, 
either to know, or to supply all these wants. It is to the co-operation of the people in the adminis¬ 
tration of certain branches of public business, that the Government must look, to enable it to 
deal successfully with its difficulties. The assistance which may be thus rendered to Government 
has a two-fold advantage. It enables the Government to work more efficiently, and it trains 
those who assist it, in those habits of exertion, of self-discipline and of interesting themselves 
tn the general welfare, which lie at the root of all progress and improvement.** 

Gentlemen, I think these are very appropriate words and, I say, they supplement in a 
most marked and significant degree the remarks culled from the speeches of others. Sir A. 
Colvin further says “ Nobody knows better than I, how sound is the sense and how temperate the 
judgment of the Natives of this Province, and I look with great confidence to the ultimate success 
of the institutions that have been given us. But the best way of obtaining success is to look facts 
in the face. The fact is that all of us, both official and private, are at the commencement only of 
an effort which requires, for many years to come , all our energies, and which will need all the 
intelligence, patience, forbearance and good will which all of us can bring to it” I thought it 
was my duty, when I saw this extract, to lay it before the meeting and you will pardon me for 
reciting it to you. 

Gentlemen, I much regret that some members of these existing Councils whose 
constitution we have been criticising, have not risen and spoken in regard to the 
work, of these Councils. I see several gentlemen here who have been members of 
Council, and I see oue very prominent member of the Madras Council, and I very 
much regret, indeed, that not one of these gentlemen has got up and said a word 
about these Legislative Councils. Let me ask them now, to do so. Let me put to 
them the simple question, whether it is not true that every public measure of any 
importance that comes before these Councils is practically framed and shaped and 
pushed through by Government, so that free and independent criticism is absolutely 
impossible ? Have they, has any independent member, ever any potential voice in 
determining tne outcome of their deliberations ? So far as any real practical good comes 
of their labours, beyond, perhaps, the softening of some repugnant clause, might they not 
just as well remain at home ? I throw oat these as questions and I should like to have 
definite replies. On what principle are gentlemen nominated to these Legislative Councils ? 
(Voices 'nane, none. 1 ) That is the opinion, I see, of some gentlemen from Bengal. If it is 
the opinion in Bengal, I can assure you it is the opinion in Madras also. But, inasmuch as 
these institutions are considered to be representative institutions, we have a right to know 
who and what these men are. Are they to be the men who, in the eloquent and signi¬ 
ficant language of Rajah Rampal Singh hold up their hands when the Viceroy holds up his, and 
keep theirs down when he keeps his down ? (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, in regard to the question of Self-Government (and the remarks of Sir 
A. Colvin, which I have quoted, originated in certain matters appertaining to this that came 
before him,) I may say that I have had some experience of the working of self-Government 
in the Mofussil, and I tell you that Self-Government, as it exists in this Presidency is simply 
nothing more than a sham and a delusion. (Applause.) I can tell you that we cannot even 
raise the pay of an ordinary duffadar, by one rupee, without sanction. (Applause.) The 
Municipalities are called upoii to spend large sums of money, year after year, in the mainte¬ 
nance and the support of educational, medical, and charitable institutions, and in regarct*to 
these also, we have no real control, but have simply to find the money; we are overridden by some 
dominant official who takes us under his paternal wing. In one particular station, there was 
the greatest dissension and the greatest dissatisfaction in regard to the working of one parti¬ 
cular branch of that particular Municipality. His Excellency the Governor was expected to 
visit the place, on his tour, and some of the members thought they would ventilate their 
grievances in an address. An address was duly prepared by the official chairman which was to be 
merely an address of welcome to H, E. the Governor. The dissentient members, who wanted 
to ventilate their grievances thereupon resolved to wait upon his Excellency by deputation 
with another address. A meeting was called, at which this second address was to be^jtramed. 


mid I may tell yon this, that In one of those mysterious ways, familiar to most of us, the wires 
wore pulled, and there was no quorum. His Excellency came, received the Chairman’# 
address of welcome, and, in his reply said : “ I am happy to find, gentlemen, that you have 
no wants, and no grievances.” (Laughter and applause ,) That is an instance of the kind of 
Self-Government, that we enjoy in the Madras Mofussil. 

Habit A. Kumar Dutt ( Bengal , No. 584 in List) then ascended the platform bearing 
a huge bundle and said Everybody may wish to know what is the meaning of this burden 
that I bear here. I have been instructed by Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee to place it on this 
table here. I am not going to inflict a long speech upon you. (( Only 5 minutes,” as our 
President is good enough to say. Now, then, gentlemen, I come from a district, whiqh is 
considered one of the most backward districts in Bengal. If you only hear what I have to 
say, as to the interest that the people of this backward district take in this question of 
Reform and Representation, I am sure, you will all be convinced that the time has already come, 
when the Government should, and without further delay, grant us this concession. Con¬ 
sidering the rapid progress the country has made, the genuine enlightenment that prevails on 
these matters, and the success that has in Bengal, at any rate, attended Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment, the country's demand, that the electoral principle be duly embodied in the constitution 
of the Legislative Council is the reverse of premature. All honor to Lord Ripon. (Loud 
applause.) His Local Self-Government has been the chief educator of the people. I have 
sounded the people myself, gentlemen, in many parts of my province and I have found even 
the common people, the lowest classes, taking great interest in this matter. The preceding 
speakers have spoken eloquently, hut they have spoken little about the common people and 
I am going to say something about them—something of what the people feel in my own 
district. I had to attend a mass-meeting and there I addressed the people on this question of 
the reconstitution of the Legislative Councils. It was drizzling then, and some people said 
“ better disperse”. But the people of the lowest rank, who are called “ Chandalas” imme¬ 
diately held up their hands and raised the cry “ go on, goon”. We had to go on with that 
address. When it was finished, a Chandala, a very low-caste man, came forward and said 
<f we are going to have our own men to be our Legislators, that is very good, that is very 
good”. (Applause.) The man in his delight, actually forgot his position, the surround¬ 
ings, everything, when he came before the meeting and thus addressed them, and that 
is how the common people think, in one of our most backward districts, about this subject^ 

It is not a very difficult question and I have always been staggered by persons saying 
that these common people do not understand it, and that they look upon us as sedition-mongers 
who simply wish to kick up a row. They say that the common people do not understand 
one iota of what we are doing in regard to these things. Now, I have placed before you an 
example of what illiterate people do understand. I can recount many other instances. Another 
instance occurred iu Backergunje. I was there addressing people on this very subject, and, 
directly I finished my address, a grim-looking Mussulman, poorly-clad, stepped out and said; 
“ Babu, I was dreadfully afraid that you had come to impose some new tax upon us. But, 
after hearing what you have said, I have come forward to pay down this four-anna piece to help 
on your cause.” That four-anna piece was more to that poor old pauper than lacs of rupees 
are to some of you. That, gentlemen, is how the common people feel about this question. 
Don’t you believe that the common people have no common sense. I know plenty of cases in 
which, at Municipal elections, the common people voted for, and elected, the best men, though 
these were opposed by European candidates possessiqg great local interest, or nominees backed 
by such influence. All kinds of pressure was brought to bear, but when the election took 
place, the common people all voted straight. Gentlemen, I could tell you many in¬ 
stances of this sort, I have been going through the various parts of Bengal, and wherever I 
went, I met with an enthusiastic welcome directly I opened the question of the reconsti¬ 
tution of the Legislative Councils. 

Now, here is this burden which I am now about to explain to you. It is a petition* 
signed by more than 45 thousand persons, praying for this reform. The number of people in 
Backergunje, who can read and write, is 40 thousand. We have not taken signatures of 
minors or persons under age. Of these 40 thousand, some 25 thousand have come and put their 
names to that petition. I want you to work in this way, to bring in signatures from 


every district of every province and let us overwhelm the Government with petitions, 
( laughter ) and they will be bound to listen to our prayers. When we send in 
petitions to Government from our meetings, our adversaries say that we exaggerate the 
number of people who attended the meetings. But, here, you have got the chair¬ 
man and vice-chairman, so that yon can really know how many persons attended the 
meeting. If you put in signatures like this, theie is no gainsaying signatures. If 
they doubt the signatures, let them send and enquire whether they are not all genuine. I know 
of one case no, 1 am not going to take up your time. ( voices, ‘go on .’) Thanks for the 
indulgence. Well, when I was getting these signatures, as I told you, there was one Mussul¬ 
man, He is almost illiterate. He can barely sign his name. He asked me to explain what 
the question was about. But another Mussulmau explained it all to him. You will be sur¬ 
prised how he got to the very pith and marrow of this matter. He said, “ Look here, as we 
elect oui arbitrators, and as wo hold ourselves bound by the decisions of such people, so let 
us elect our own men to be our Legislators and they will pass laws by which we will gladly be 
bound.” It is clear that the people really understand the question. They know what it is to 
put questions before arbitrators to elect their own Panohayats. Now that is Local Self- 
Government in conjunction with the Panchayet system. But of 25,000 signatures, there are 
many thousand signatures of Mahomedans in Backergunje. Here is a telegram that I 
received from a Maliomedan delegate.“ Kegret, unavoidable circumstances, express 
heartiest sympathy with the Mahomedan community of Backergunje.” We are there acting 
like friends and brothers whenever national questions arise, and we stand shoulder to shoulder, 
Hindus and Mahomedans, for the advancement of our national cause. 

I have given you a picture of Backergunje-life. Other districts give us a brighter 
picture. But now I will not take up your time I want everybody else to go home, and 
to go about bestirring themselves, getting the people to sign petitions. (Hear, hear.) I feel 
as if the Almighty hand were outstretched for the helping of our cause. I begin to see that 
tie Ruler of all the nations of the world has ordained that we should get representative 
institutions, as soon as we sufficiently exert ourselves. So I want yon all to bestir yourselves, 
tins and nothing more, and go onwards ! onwards !! onwards !!! Do not cease to agitate ; 
as Mr. Norton lias advised us, agitate, agitate, agitate. When we have once put our 
shoulders to the wheel, as we have done now, we must just push, push, push, on and on, 
and on, until we have achieved our end. Let us realize and act upon this, and we shall very 
soon attain that end, fore-shadowed m the encouraging words of Lord Dufferin, uttered on 
that memorable occasion of the Jubilee, which have been already repeated to you by Babu 
Surendranafch Bannerjee. 

BabuMohun Sudan Das (Bengal, No. 002 in List) next spoke as follows Gkntle- 
men and Brother-Delegates.— When I came here, I never thought of speaking, but I may 
assure you that I will not go beyond the limit of five minutes. I came to hear, and not to speak, 
as, I think, it is always easier to listen than to speak. But, by one or two remarks, which have 
fallen from previous speakers, I am tempted to lay before you a few facts from my own personal 
experience. It was said by one of the speakers that in certain quarters we are alleged to be 
self-constituted delegates. I myself am a delegate and I am proud to say that I come as a 
duly elected delegate, from a part of Bengal which is, perhaps, the most backward part of 
Bengal—I mean Orissa. I say, I am proud because the fact that I come from, and was 
formally elected in, that part of Bengal, shows that, even the masses of a baokward province do 
take an interest in this movement aud, Sirs, not only was I elected, but, I am sure, you will be 
e lghted to hear, that two other gentlemen, that are present at this meeting, were also elected 
c e ega es from the same part of Bengal. One of them is a very wealthy Zamindar, Babu 
Romesh Chandra Mandle. He comes as a delegate from Chinsurah and Hugli, but he was also 
elected a delegate at Balasore. But, even there, the matter does not stop. That these people 
do really take an interest in a movement of this nature will be further evident from the fact 
that a brother-delegate who has travelled with me to this place has had all the expenses of 
the journey paid by his constituents. If there is any measure for the interest which the 
people take in a cause, it is in the pounds, shillings, and pence that they are willing to 
disburse to advance that cause. Of all measures, Englishmen, at least, ought to admit that 
tins is the best. (Applause.) Again, it has been said by one of the speakers that the aristocracy 
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of the nation are alleged not to take an interest in this national movement. I can mention 
one fact which will, not only show that some of the aristocracy do take an interest, but that 
they take a very keen and active interest in it. My brother-delegate, who lias been putting 
up with me, has just received Rs. 100 by telegram, sent, unsolicited, by one of the Indian Chiefs, 
towards defraying his expenses, and this is certainly an active interest. Are we to be toll 
that this assembly of delegates is an assembly of self-constituted delegates ? (, Voices, no, no .) 
We are told that the masses of the people do not care for representative institutions, do not 
value representative institutions and do not ask for representative institutions. To anj P' sui! 
who makes these assertions, I should reply, look at this assembly, of which, at any rate, each 
delegate understands the principle on which he represents hundreds or thousands of people, 
each one of whom equally understood it, or they could not have elected their delegates, The 
principle of representation underlies Hindu society in all its various forms and phases. A 
Hindu, from his childhood understands what representation is, nay, you will also fLtd the 
principle of representation underlying the Hindu religious system—but I promised not to 
take more of your time than five minutes, aud I have taken exactly five minutes. So, 1 will not 
pursue the subject, as I might, but I thought it my duty to mention these two facts, coining 
within my personal knowledge, which tend to show that the aristocracy, the highest in the 
land, take a vivid interest in this matter, and that we delegates, are not self-constituted dele¬ 
gates, but, are the formally accredited representatives of hundreds and thousands of people, 
who elected us to speak for them and take an active aud keen interest in this gieat and g.o,v 
ing national movement. {Applause.) 

The President.— I think, gentlemen, that this question of the reconstitution and 
expansion of the Legislative Councils, has been thoroughly discussed from the affirmative 
point of view. So far as the speeches that have been delivered are concerned, they are all in 
favour of it. It seems to me that it is hardly necessary to go on with any further discussion 
of the question, unless someone takes the opposite view. ( Cries of ‘no, no.’) I take it then that 
this Congress is practically unanimous upon the question. {.Hear, hear and applause.) Our 
time is limited and life is short, and we have other work to do. It is already 4-30 p.m. 
and I would ask you, by the indication of your hands to show, whether you desire that the 
Resolution should now be put to the vote, 

{All hands were raised with loud cries of 1 Vote, Vote.’) 

Then I put the resolution which will stand as follows:— 

Resolved. —That this Congress re-affirms the necessity for the expansion and reform 
of the Council of the Governor-General far making Laws and the Provincial Legislative Councils, 
already set forth in Resolutions III of the Congresses of 1885 and 1886, and expresses the 
earnest hope that the Government will no longer delay action in the direction of this essential 

Reform. 

The resolution was then put and unanimously carried, and the meeting adjourned 
until 12 noon, next day. 




THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday, the 29th December, 1887 . 


The President said :—We proceed to-day to the further discussion of the subjects 
contained in our programme. The first now standing on the list is the proposal:— 

“ That this Congress do once again 'place on record an expression of the universal con¬ 
viction , tnat a complete separation of Executive and Judicial f unctions (suck that, in no case the 
two functions shall be combined in the same officer) has become an urgent necessity y and 
declare that , in its opinion , it behoves the Government to effect this separation without further 
delay y even though this should , in some Provinces, involve some extra expenditure .” 

Phis is the proposition which will be discussed first, but I must remind the 
delegates that we have a very great deal to do and that the time we have at our disposal 
is exceedingly short, and that it is necessary that gentlemen should bear that in mind, and 
the proposers and seconders confine their speeches to a period of ten minutes each, and the 
other speakers to one of five minutes each, and I venture to hope, that all will observe this 
rule without rendering any interference on my part neces sary - 

Mr. 1ST. Sitbkamaniem ( Madras , No . 9 in List ) rose and said :—Mr. President and Gentle- 
men : The sight of this vast assembly fills me with immense joy. I see gentlemen here, 
from every part of this great country, speaking different languages, and professing different 
faiths, but all come together with one desire—to consider and to discuss questions affecting 
the welfare of this common country, of our common motherland, ( applause ), and with one 
heartfelt feeling of loyalty to one common sovereign. (Applause.) It is to me a source of 
the deepest joy to see such a huge gathering as this. If any man, twenty years ago, had 
prophesied that, within a quarter of a century, such a representative gathermg from all the 
different parts of the country, would be possible, he would have been mistaken for a lunatic 
and, if he was possessed of any property coveted by his relatives, probably promptly walked 
off to an asylum. (Laughter .) Even if they did not go so far as that, his friends would 

certainly have winked at each other when he passed and have pointed to his head and said 
that there was something wrong in his upper story. (Laughter.) But, what has been the 
real cause or mainspring of such a gathering having been made possible ? I answer without 
any hesitation that the English education—the higher education, which has been granted to 
this country—has made it possible. (Applause.) That, what was before an impossibility has 
become a possibility—that men from all parts of the country should come and band together 
under one “PandaV ’ and discuss earnestly and lovingly the affairs o£ this, their common country 
—for this, gentlemen, we are indebted to the British Government. {Applause.) Mr. T. B. 
(later. Lord) Macaulay, Sir Charles Trevelyan and other eminent men realized, loug ago, the 
wisdom of imparting a sound English education, and the principle for which they then fought, 
the dissemination of a souod English education, and whose cause they won, firmly established 
under the Government of Lord William Bentinck was thenceforth carried out by Govern¬ 
ment and by Missionary Societies, of whose instruments, Dr. Duff, (applause), the Prince of 
Indian Missionaries, was the foremost—this principle, I say, continued to be given effect to by 
the Indian Government and by Missionaries, and lastly, in later times, by our own 
countrymen, and will, now, be religiously adhered to, I doubt not, to the end of time. 
[Applause.) Gentlemen, because we, here, forsooth, come and open our minds to Gov¬ 
ernment in regard to the grievances which afflict our country, some people, we hear, 
say that we are not grateful for the blessings we already enjoy. Nothing is further 
from the truth. (Applause,) son, who has received the larger portion of the share of that 
patrimony to which be is entitled, would not go to his father and say iC I have already 
received from you this and that and the other thing.” All that is already known to both 
of them, but, rather, he would go to his parent and say a Now, father, that I have made a 
good use of what I have received, give me that other estate to which I am entitled.” Here 




we are together assembled under this “ Pandctl bat, we do not come merely to express 
gratitude for the biessiugs we already enjoy, but to prove our gratitude for the English 
education and railway communication and telegraphic communication and the thousand 
other blessings we enjoy, (many of which have combined to make it possible for us, thus 
drawn from all parts of the empire, to meet daring our brief holidays,) by discussing all 
the more important questions that affect our country, and thus pointing oat to pur 
benefactors, what is still lacking and how they may best complete their good work. 
(Applause.) There are critics, who, instead of coming into our midst and seeing and hearing 
for themselves what we are, and what we are doing and what we say, prejudge us and affect 
to disbelieve in the goodness of our motives, to disbelieve, as it were, in our loyalty, 
and then try to sow the seeds of dissension between one section of the community and 
another. (A voice of ‘shame’.) The English Government, the English nation have given 
us the education and the physical facilities which have made it possible for us thus 
to come together and enlighten them as to our real condition and wants. But there 
are isolated Englishmen, some of them in high position even, who attempt to undo and 
nullify their country’s noble work and to sow the seeds of discord amongst our many races. 
Fortunately for us, these seeds have fallen, it would seem, upon a barren soil. (Loud applausg.) 

Now, gentlemen, the proposition I have been asked to move is one that was discussed 
at the last Congress at Calcutta, and it is one that seemed to demand on that occasion no great 
argument to convince all those present of the necessity of its adopfciou, and it will not be 
necessary, I take it, for me now to adduce arguments at any great length in its support. In 
moving the Resolution, I think it is nothing but right and proper to state some of the quali¬ 
fications which warrant, my presuming to speak upon this subject. Mr. President, while you 
are much my senior as a Barrister-at-law and an Advocate of the High Court, I may men¬ 
tion that, long before I became a Barrister, I had been in the practice of the Law as a public 
prosecutor, and a District Court Pleadei*, from as far back, indeed, as the beginning of 1867, 
and, although, Mr. President, I may not then have had the privilege of pleading before the 
High Court Judges, it has been my lot to practise a great deal before the mofussil courts, 
and the conclusion that I have arrived at is the result of twenty or twenty-one years’ expe¬ 
rience, before the lower courts where the combination of the Executive and the Judicial 
functions are daily and hourly before one’s eyes and where the evil consequences that arise 
from that combination are constantly and lamentably apparent. Gentlemen, in principle, 
every one will admit that it is not right and proper to join together two distinct functions of 
this nature in one and the same man. Every watchmaker, every manufacturer, every mer¬ 
chant, will tell you that work is done the speediest and most satisfactorily, when it is divided 
between different hands, each specially trained for and skilled in the part he undertakes. 
The principle of the division of labor is well understood even by a man who manufactures a 
hatchet. He gets one man to make the wooden handle, out of wood that other men have cut 
down and seasoned and that others again have sawa into suitable scantlings, and he gets another 
man to shape and perhaps sharpen the iron portion out of metal that others have wrung 
from the stony ore, and then the two are put together in a shorter time, and prove more 
durable and effective, than if one person had attempted to do the whole work—and the same is 
true in the present case,—indeed Government have themselves confessed the expediency of the 
separation of the Executive and Judicial functions—they have so far approved of it as to have 
carried out this principle in various Provinces. They have carried it out as far as they 
saw it could be done easily, but they have not carried it out in its entirety. In this Presi¬ 
dency, the judicial work in the higher grades is entirely separated from the revenue work 
and other executive work. But the two are combined in the Magistrates and Collectors of 
districts. The District Magistrate and the Collector are rolled into one. The Subordinate 
Magistrates and the Subordinate Collectors are also rolled into one. The evil consequences 
arising from this combination are such—but, before I come to that, I would say, first of all, that 
the kind of work the Magistrate has to perform is wholly different in character from that 
which the Collector or executive officer has to do. The Magistrate is a judge and by 
instinct, he ought to be a man thoroughly impartial—he ought never to be led away by reports 
and rumours or influenced by anything he bears outside. Whereas, the executive officer, 
in order to be a successful man, ought to have his ears open, in order to turn all such reports 
and information as he can obtain, to the benefit of his district. The Magistrate must, necessarily 


if he is to be a just Magistrate, shut his ears completely to everythiiig said outside of his court 
and yet, how can the same individual, who is a Magistrate, shut his ears to everything he 
hears as an executive officer. As an executive officer, the Magistrate is bound to receive all 
«orts of information and a great deal of information is sent to him by demi-official letters-r-I 
ho not know whether you have any such document in other Provinces, ( voices, ‘ yes, yes ’)— 
and his mind is prejudiced, or let me say, necessarily ipfluencedby the reports sent to him by 
the Police officers. But he is to set aside all this information, all the bias, nay, all the conviction 
that is thus necessarily engendered, when he outers his court, where, he must not be biased 
as a Magistrate one way or the other, in regard to the criminal, and he must know nothing 
of him or of the case but what comes upiu evidence before him.‘Surely, this is impossible! Again 
the executive officer, to be successful, has to be in constanttouch with the people. He has to 
know all the vagaries of the various men within his district, all the bad qualities of the men, 
and yet, that is the very thing which would unfit him for the just performance of his duties as 
a Magistrate. It is impossible for a man who is an executive officer, to avoid forming his 
opinion for good or evil in regard to a person that he has to judge, in regard to a witness or 
criminal or complainant, it is impossible, I say, for him to avoid forming his opinion partly on 
knowledge acquired out of court and, therefore, impossible for him to deal with them 
impartially (hear, hear and applause) on the evidence before him and on that evidence alone, 
as a Magistrate is bound to do. (Hear, hear.) Again, gentlemen, Government, in the 
selection it makes of these officers, has, I am sorry to say, to a great extent, to be influenced 
by the success of the man as an executive officer. If he turns out to be a good Collector 
and shows a large revenue in the district, why, Government does not, it seems to me, much 
care how he does his magisterial work and the result is, that, good, faithful, and honest as the 
officers are, when there is work placed before them, magisterial and executive, the temptatiou 
to discharge the executive work, in order to win the approbation of Government, is far too 
great for any man to resist entirely, and he, therefore, sticks to the executive work and 
scamps the judicial work. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, only for this, if for no other reason, 
it is absolutely necessary, that one man should be told off to do the executive work, which 
is no doubt very important, and that another man should be told off to do the magisterial 
work which is, I submit, if the welfare of the people be regarded, quite equally important, 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, such cases are an everyday experience, but, I may tell you of one 
particular instance, where the combination of the two functions very nearly wrecked a client 
of mine, [here was a case before the Magistrate and I had to defend the prisoner. I 
successfully defended him and got him off, but the Magistrate told me that if he only used 
the information he received, and which he received as an executive officer, he should have 
convicted my client. (Hear, hear.) He received information, which he believed to be true, 
that my client was guilty, but the evidence on paper was such that he could not convict 
him and, therefore, he acquitted him. Well, he was one officer who realized the necessity of 
separating legal from illegal evidence, but, out of ten officers, I believe, that nine, under the 
like circumstances, would have convicted my client. Gentlemen, I will give you another 
instance, an instance of the manner in which magisterial work is shelved and takes the 
secoud place, because of the pressure of executive work. There is a Magistrate, a personal 
friend of mine, before whom a prisoner was being tried. He thought the vakils would 
take up time in arguing the case. He had a great deal of executive work to do, and so he 
said u Gentlemen, I will not hear your case. I will not hear your arguments. Will you 
please put down on paper what you have to say and I will read it over at night.” (Hear, hear, 
and laughter.) The vakils did so and the man was convicted. There was another officer 
that I knew, who was kmmp^lled to do these two kinds of work, and he said u Let the other 
go to the wall” and he confined himself to executive work. Gentlemen, justice in order to 
be effectual must be speedy and sure, but, by reason of the combination of the two functions, 
the results are neither speedy nor sure. These are not imaginary cases. I have had 
hundreds of them. The Magistrate receives a case and he posts the case for a certain day. 
Fhe day arrives, the parties are there, but the Magistrate has a lot of executive work that 
must oe attended to. He, therefore, goes on with his letters. He has been at them from 
eany morning and he is at them till 10 or 11 o’clock. Even when the Magistrate has had 
his breakfast, the unfortunate prisoner and witnesses and complainant have to wait till the 
Magistrate is at liberty to take up the case. It often happens that at 8 or 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, the Magistrate ris not, even then, at liberty. He has still got other things to do 


and so the case drags on. Sometimes again, the executive work compels the Magistrate to 
go away far into camp, some 20 miles or more, and there he holds court in his tent. I he 
poor parties that come before him have to wait outside in the sun or rain and then comes the 
difficulty of getting legal advisers—-no legal adviser, worth any thing, can afford to go out and 
bang about the tents, and, if an unfortunate vakil does go out, he has to roam roundabout 
the tents for hours, wasting his time with only his Penal Code and Criminal Procedure 
Code under his arm, to amuse him. (Laughter.) He has to wait outside, and when lie does go 
inside, he finds a small camp-table and one single chair on which latter, the Magistrate sits 
and he has to sit down on the floor or stand where he is. (Laughter.) V akils, therefore, do not 
care to go and hang about the teats or to go inside and be received in this manner. The 
Magistrates, of course, try to accommodate the vakils, but the system is wrong, and unless 
3 r ou put an end to the system, this sort of inconvenience will arise, resulting in a great failure 
of justice, as the unfortunate prisoners can get no vakils, to defend them. Gentlemen, very 
often, the case is partly heard, and the Magistrate then tells the parties a The case is adjourned 
till the day after to-morrow/* The parties accordingly appear. The Magistrate looks over his 
diary and says u I am off twenty miles away, I have got business there/* and so on for the 
next week and the following week, and he adjourns the case for three weeks. He has more 
important and pressing executive work which occupy all his time. Gentlemen, there is one 
other observation, and that is—something has been said about the expenditure. I do not 
believe, there will be extra expenditure, but if there is extra expenditure in the separation 
of the two functions, will you not pay for it ? (Hear, hear , and applause.) Let them re-adjust the 
taxes. Let them throw away some other burden upon the State. Properly managed, there 
need not be any additional expenditure, but, even were it necessary, that an additional tax 
should be imposed, I, for one, would pay an additional pie in the rupee, rather than allow my 
poorer fellow-countrymen to continue exposed to this constantly recurring failure of justice. 
Gentlemen, with these observations, I have great pleasure in moving the proposition that 
has already been read to you by our President and which was adopted at our last Congress. 
One word more. This Congress has been a still greater success than the two previous Congresses. 
We have numerous representatives of the Mahomedans of all parts of India, a community 
that to some extent kept aloof before. {Applause.) We have also able representatives 
of the Eurasian community who, also, to some extent, kept aloof (applause) and, 
lastly, we have even a few representatives of the European community and I would 
venture to express the hope, that the Europeans, as natives of India—those Europeans, 
who come and settle down here, and consider themselves citizens of this vast empire, 
may now be induced to join us in larger numbers, and aid us by their superior know¬ 
ledge of, and experience in, political matters. I must say, that it is very unfair that 
any one outside should refuse to come and look at us and hear what we have got 
to say and yet, standing outside and knowing nothing of what we are humbly trying to effect, 
judge us in an uncharitable manner. I would only, humble though I am, give them a piece 
of advice, and tov this advice, I would charge no fee (laughter) and that- is, that, instead of 
finding fault with us from outside, they should themselves come in and see for themselves the 
proceedings that take place, and if we be wrong, help us to do better,—and I give this 
advice not only to our rulers, but also to all those other gentlemen, who refuse to join 
us and, receiving information, second-hand, coudemn us on hearsay evidence. [Cheers.) 
Why, gentlemen, if these very functionaries wanted to judge of a dramatic per¬ 
formance, they would, if they wished to judge honestly of it, go and see it, and they would 
not abuse it on the strength of second-hand reports. Our performance may be very poor, but 
such as it is, let them come and see it and see what kind of men we are, and whether we are 
preaching sedition or whether we are preaching loyalty—-nay, if any of our rulers wish to 
come as delegates to represent the interests of their class and make sure, that these are not 
overlooked in our deliberations, I am certain, that we shall all receive them with open arms 
and be only too thankful for their co-operation. (Cries of ( yes, yes / and loud applause.) 

Babc Kali Chaiun Bannerjbje (Calcutta, No. 559 in List) then said:—M r. President 
AX^d Gentlemen, —After the exposition and support which this Resolution has received at the 
hands of my learned leader, I feel, especially as we are pressed for time, as if I ought not to 
venture to do more than formally second it. If I overcome the feeling, it is because T have 
another feeling, it is because there is such a tremendous reality e ; bout the question, that- it 



^>would be unpardonable trifling to approach it iu a merely formal manner. ( Applause . 
Gentlemen, this is another Resolution which we, as a Congress, find ourselves in a position to 
re-affirm to-day. In one sense, it is re-assuring, that the experience of a year, enables us to 
re-affirm the position we took up last year ( Hear , hear , and applause.) In another sense, it 
is discouraging to realise, that there should still be occasion so to re-affirm it. ( Loud and 
continued applause.) Gentlemen, if you compare the propositions recorded in the programme 
of business, which is in your hands, if you consider the various demands made in these 
propositions, you will find, I think, that this proposition, which I have now the 
ftonor to second, has, perhaps, on the whole, most to recommend it. [Applause.) Nob 
only ia it true of this Resolution, that it represents the concentrated voice of all 
India, (hear, hear) but I feel, that I am in a position to include in that concentration, 
the voice of our rankest opponents. That the complete separation of executive from judicial 
functions will contribute, in an important degree, to the ends of justice, not one, even, of our 
opponents can decently gainsay. I have advisedly used the word "decently/ for .1 feel, that 
there is nothing, to which rank opposition is not equal. There are no heights to which it 
could not rise. I should correct myself and say rather, that, there are no depths to which it 
could not stoop. (Loud cheering .) 

There is another recommendation which this Resolution carries with itself. If we 
could get the officers who would be affected by this Resolution, if we could get them to 
express their sincere convictions on the subject, I believe, that they, likewise, would join us 
in pressing the Government for the boon we crave. ( Hear , hear , and applause.) It could 
not be said, as far as this Resolution goes, that the country is not yet ripe for this concession: 
unhappily the country is already too ripe for it. (Applause.) 

There is another reason why we might go up to Government without hesitation 
with this prayer that is before the Congress, and that is, that, if it contemplates a curtailment 
of power, that curtailment will affect our own countrymen, as well as Europeans. {Applause.) 
In fact, there are more of our own countrymen likely to be affected by this curtailment 
than European officers, for there are more sub-divisions than districts. 

There is yet one other reason, why this Resolution, as I have said, carries with it 
the greatest recommendation of all. Iu urging our prayer we need not imply any reflection 
whatever, on the officers concerned. I say, we need not imply, because, if only they would be 
prepared to plead guilty to the soft impeachment, namely, that we charge them with being 
human beings, they would admit that the difficulty we have in view, is areal difficulty. (Ap¬ 
plause.) Man is man whether we be terrestrials or celestials. (Applause.) So long as we are 
all men, we are open to the difficulty which this Resolution pre-supposes. Therefore, gentle¬ 
men, we see that the Resolution, which we are now re-affirming, is a Resolution that has about it 
many a recommendation and we need feel no hesitation whatever, in re-affirming it, and in ask¬ 
ing, further, that effect may be gitfen to it without any further delay. (Applause.) As far as 
the merits of the Resolution are concerned, they have received an exhaustive exposition at the 
hands of my learned leader. You will understand what the combination of these functions 
implies. It implies, in the first place, the combination of the Prosecutor and the Judge in 
the same person. (Applause.) It is not necessary to be initiated into the mystery of law to 
understand that justice is in jeopardy, if the prosecutor happens to be also the judge. If 
you have a case, in which there is a private complainant, there the prosecuting and persecu¬ 
ting energies of the private - complainant are brought to bear upon you. Then, you have, in 
addition, the Police machinery, with all its prosecuting and persecuting energies brought to bear 
upon you, and if, in addition to these two-fold prosecuting energies, you have brought to bear 
upon you all the prosecuting energies of a Magistrate, why, the poor defendant finds himself 
simply in a hopeless condition. (Applause.) We cannot avoid private complaints being, at 
any rate, preferred. We do not contemplate here, at any rate, any interference with the Police 
machinery. All that we pray for, is, that the strong arm of the Magistrate should not be, by 
anticipation, lent either to the private complainant, or to the police machinery set on foot by 
him. (Applause.) 

Then, again, as you have already been told, the combination of these two functions 
sets aside all the safeguards, which the rules of evidence have provided for the due adminis- 


tration of justice. There is the Magistrate, listening attentively to the police papers, read 
out to him by the Police officer early in the morning. The Police officer is in personal com¬ 
munication with the Magistrate and instils into his mind his own ideas, in respect to the 
case he has been kind enough to take into his own hands. And the Magistrate listens to all 
§orts of things, and not only is much of the so-called evideuce which is, at such times, laid 
before a Magistrate, no evidence at all, but he, as it were, has his judgment sketched out for 
him beforehand, by the policeman. Helisfcens to all this, and then,if ifcso happens, as it often does, 
that he places the case on his own file, when he sits to try it, the conditions are ail reversed, 
for the judicial function has been exercised by the policeman, while the Magistrate has been 
closeted with him, and when he comes into court, he is merely the executive who carries out 
that secret judicial decision. (. Applause .) The judge has become the executive, while the 
executive has become the judge. (Loud applause.) 

If you have such a reversal of conditions, how can you expect that justice should 
be properly administered ? There comes the witness before him, the policeman has given 
him a certain version of the evidence of that witness. God alone knows whether the witness 
has made such a statement before the police. But the Magistrate, having heard the police 
papers read out to him, has the idea that the witness has made such a statement. Tlie 
witness, when he gives his evidence, does not, perhaps, say a word of what the police papers 
record him to have said. It is not easy for the Magistrate, then and there, to disabuse him¬ 
self of the impression produced by the police papers that have been read out to him. He 
fancies that the witness has been tampered with, by the defendant; that he has stated the 
truth before the police; and that he is now contradicbinghimself, and, according to the amended 
Procedure Code, he must be prosecuted for perjury. [Laxighter and applause.) He sees 
witness after witness coming, but his mind is made up, and, therefore, he is impatient of 
cross-examination. He has certain convictions, and he is nob prepared to allow those con¬ 
victions to be unsettled or disturbed in any way. His mind is made up, and that is the 
secret of liis impatience. [Applause.) Gentlemen, if only we could get statistics ou this point, 
we might prove that there have been failures of justice in simply countless cases, because of 
this unsound procedure. 

I may tell you some facts connected with the working of this mode of procedure. 
Sometimes, a case is made over by a Magistrate who has had the benefit of the police papers, 
to a Magistrate, who has not had the benefit of the police papers. I have a certain Sub¬ 
division in view, at the present moment. It happened that a number of cases “ challaned,” 
i.e., sent up, by the police, were dismissed by the Magistrate who, as I have said, had not been, 
in good time, initiated into the mystery of the police machinery in respect to them. The 
police officer was impatient of such a result, and he could not brook the indignity of having 
cases “challaned ,, by him, dismissed, and I may tell you, that in this Sub-division, for a time, 
at any rate, (I do not know whether this practice continues to this day), it was so arranged 
that the cases “challaned,” by the police officer, were to be so arranged on the file, that the 
sub-divisional officer might have the necessary morning whispers instilled into his ears, 
by the police officer. If you compared the cases tried, on the one hand, by a Magistrate 
who has had the benefit of police coaching, and, on the other hand, by a Magistrate 
who has had nothing to do with the police, you would find that the Magistrate who 
went solely by the evidence and his own convictions, constantly dismissed cases, which the 
Magistrate who had the benefit of police guidance seldom dismissed,but frequently convicted. 
If we could only collect statistics, I say, they would prove beyond denial, how constantly 
failures in the administration of justice have been brought about by this uncivilized method 
of procedure. No doubt, there are difficulties in the way. When, in many cases, we go up to 
Government as one united India, and when we challenge the opinions of their own officers, I do 
not know whether the love of power—and all our reforms tend to render this less absolute— 
would not stand in the way of their owning the truth, but still, we might challenge even their 
opinions on this particular point and challenge the opinion of our, opponents. When we thus 
go up to Government with this concentrated voice of all classes, no doubt, the Govern¬ 
ment will admit the desirableness of the separation, but there is ho doubt also that, 
even the Government might find itself in difficulties as to how to carry out this 
separation. Now, in many cases, the separation might very easily be effected. In places 
where you have a Magistrate and a joint-magistrate as well, it is a fact that the 
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Magistrate does only a small proportion of the judicial work and chiefly hears only 
appeals from the decisions of the 2nd aud 3rd class Magistrates. Of original 
judicial work, he has very little to do. If tiie Magistrate of the district, who does 
little of judicial work, except the hearing of appeals, is altogether relieved of judicial duties, 
and the Joint-Magistrate, who practically does the bulk of the judicial work, is required to do 
the whole judicial work, and nothing else, then, the difficulty, in some measure, at least, may 
be obviated. It may be less easy, no doubt, in sub-divisions where, in addition to one first- 
class Magistrate, there is no other Magistrate. But, as my learned leader has put it to you, 
if any extra expenditure is incurred for this purpose, each of us might be called upon to bear, 
and will cheerfully accept, his share of the burden. I would not detain you longer, but I 
would conclude by drawing your attention to the fact, that this measure, the desireable- 
ness of separating the judicial and executive functions was realized, as an imperative neces¬ 
sity, by our great reformer Raja Ram Mohum Roy. {Cheers.) So far so, that that great reformer, 
in the exercise of that keen fore-sight which he possessed, saw that a crisis, in this 
matter, must come, sooner or later, and that we should be compelled to go up to Government 
and require at their hands, this measure, which is indispensable to the due administration of 
justice. {Applause.) 

Pandit Jwala Dutta Jos hi, ( Kumaon, ] Vo. 497 in List) was then called on by the Presi¬ 
dent, and spoke as follows :—After the speeches of the learned gentlemen who so ably proposed 
and seconded the Resolution, it seems, I confess, superfluous on my part to say anything 
further on the subject, but, since I have been called upon to speak, I cannot do better than 
giving the substance of my own thoughts on the subject. The proposed separation has always 
appeared to me to be not only necessary on legal grounds, as essential to the right 
administration of justice, but to be so, on economic grounds as well. According to the general 
principles of law, a man cannot be a Prosecutor and a Judge in the same case and Magis¬ 
trates, who are the heads of the Executive Departments in their respective districts are, as the 
representatives of Government, prosecutors in all cases in which the Queen-Empress is the 
complainant. The combination also, is not justifiable, according to the generally accepted 
principle of the division of labour. We have also found in practice, that officers, acting in these 
various capacities, cannot and do not attain the excellence in any branch which they might, if 
allowed, to become specialists in any one. And the judicial work, especially, is apt to obtain less 
attention than executive, and men do not do it as well as they could do, even without becoming 
specialists, for want of time. With regard to the expenditure, it may be said that divi¬ 
sion of labour, as a rule, cheapens, rather than enhances the cost of work, and even supposing 
that it does not, as it should, cheapen it, the same amount of money which is set apart for the 
salaries of the officers now performing both judicial and executive duties, ought, certainly, to 
be sufficient for their salaries, even when each is confiued to a single branch. Only the divi¬ 
sion of,the officers into two classes will have to be made and the work re-arranged between 
the two, ami in those parts of the country, with which I am acquainted, it certainly would not 
be a difficult task. But the subject of expenditure seems bo be outside the pale of our dis¬ 
cussion, inasmuch as we are prepared to have the separation effected, even if it necessitates 
some extra expenditure, in some parts of the country. {Applause.) 

Mr. Syed Abdul Azeez {Nagpur, No. 464 in' List) spoke in Hindustani. He 
said:—I beg to be permitted to say a few words in support of Resolution No. III. My 
brother-delegates, who delivered their excellent speeches before me, have completely shown 
tiie necessity of the separation of the executive from the judicial. It is not necessary for me 
to dilate upon the same subject again; but finding, that executive and some criminal powers 
are invested in one person in the provinces from which my brother-delegates have come 
to this Assembly, and civil, criminal, and revenue powers are centred iu one and the 
same person, in the Central Provinces from which I have the honor to attend here, 

I thought it better to add a few words myself with reference to the Central Provinces. 
It is absolutely necessary that a Separation of the judicial and executive functions 
should take place, without any further delay. Executive officers, burdened with a 
variety of miscellaneous work, have not, and cannot find, sufficient time to dispose, 
calmly, systematically, and with due deliberation, of the judicial work that comes before thorn. 
It is, moreover,^ the duration that prevents judicial business being done in the^proper 
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stylo. If a case is not gone through within the prescribed time, no matter what its 
nature, explanation has to be furnished and want of time is not considered to be a sufficient 
excuse. Under these circumstances, a judge tries to get rid of the case auy how, and the it suit 
is well known, I have always seen, as must be the experience of many others of my brothers m 
the profession to which I belong, that when there is a large number of witnesses in a case, they 
are not examined on the same day, owing to the pressure of work or want of time, and the 
party, on whose side witnesses have been examined, loses the advantage of cross-examination, 
because the opposite party gets an opportunity to tutor his witnesses. Wherever these two 
functions, executive and judicial, are combined in the same individual officei, theieisa 
very great probability of a miscarriage of justice. With these observations, I submit, that 
the separation of the executive from the judicial, has become a great desideratum in the 
Central Provinces. 

Before resuming my seat, however, I cannot help making a few remarks regarding 
the feeling that prevails between the Mahomedans and the Hindus of the Central I lov.nccs. 
To be brief, I may say, it is one of complete cordiality and friendship. In all movements of 
general interest, whether set on foot by my coreligionists or the Hindus, one section of the com¬ 
munity takes as much care to assist the other, as is expected between Manomedans oi Hindus 
themselves. (Bear, hear.) I can speak with confidence, with regard to my province, that none of 
my sect, so far as I have been able to find out, have been dissatisfied with these Congtess 
meetings. ( Bear, hear.) The assertion of the Mahomedans, who do not wish to take part in the 
Congress, that, when the Hindus are in want of aid from the Mahomedans, they williugl) join 
with them; but when the Mahomedans require any assistance from the Hindus, they decline to* 
give it—this assertion, I say, is without any truth whatsoever iu it. In this Congress, several 
Mahomedan gentlemen have joined, and not ouly that, but one of them has been elected the 
President, Under these circumstances, this Congress can very well be designated “ The 
Indian National Congress” You have already heard Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee say that the 
election of a Mahomedan gentleman to the presidential chair has been welcome to the Maho¬ 
medans, and to the Hindus as well. I fully endorse this expression of Mr. Bonnerjee s. 
With these few remarks, I beg to take my seat, 

IIaoSahebK. VenkataRao, {Madras,No. 273 in List) said:— Worthy President and 
Gentlemen of the Congress, —I have come here not to repeat -what has been, sat forth by pre¬ 
vious speakers but—limiting’ my remarks to the time allowed us by the President—to set forth 
a few simple facts. One fact is in connection with myself, i.e., I had the pleasure or rather, let 
me say, the misfortune, to be myself, formerly, for some time, a second-class Magistrate 
and deputy tahsildar. In me, the two functions were then combined, and I had to exercise 
those functions. With regret, I submit, that I duly tasted the pleasures or, rather, I should say, 
the bitters of these two-fold functions, that I was supposed to exercise. With the greatest 
regret, I tasted them and, within a very short time, I percei ved that this sphere of life won in 
neither suit roe, nor any other man who desired to go in the straight path of justice, aix 
resigned theapoointmeBt of my own accord, and took up the more congenial profession o 
lawyer, although born in the family of a land-holder. (Loud applause.) During the time 

those functions were combined in me, they had to be exercised in conscious conflict with 

each other, and conscience had its own conflict to overcome. Since then, i.e., for the last 
years, I have made it a rule of my life, to keep a regular diary of what has been taking place 
in the different parts of this Presidency, so far as I could ascertain it from the papers and 
other sources, illustrative of the mal-diseharge by persons, exercising these two functions of 
their duties in one or other branch, in consequence of their irreconcilable character, and 
of the injustice, which they, in consequence, were led into doing when they were seated in 
the seat of justice. Of course, official decorum will not permit me to state in what manner, 
external pressure was brought upou me continually, by my superior officers, beginning 
from the District Magistrate and down to the Superintendent of Police, and how E 
was virtually threatened with dismissal, criminal prosecutian, and what not, at ope 
time or another, in order to induce me to divert the course of justice, and modify the- 
procedure that ought to have been followed according to the roles of law. But such was 
the sum of my experience and I, therefore, submit that the combination of these two powers in 
one and the same person is the cause of immense mischief, especially to the ignorant ry ots r In 


the case of mere labourers the consequence of this combination is, that, in 99 cases out of 100, it 
is sheer injustice that is done in our so-called Courts of Criminal Justice. 

Whenever there is an important crime committed, some old offender is brought 
before the talnq Magistrate, or the sub-divisional Deputy Collector, or the sub-divisional 
Magistrate, and that man—for the purpose of clearing the file of heavy cases, such as 
dacoities, robberies, and showing convictions in them,—is too often convicted without 
any genuine evidence, merely for the purpose of pleasing the superior officials, who always 
desire to show to the public at large, in their administration report, that they are highly 
efficient officers, having secured convictions in all important cases, and so have got a 
clean file. As regards the financial difficulty, that is being urged constantly by the 
Government, since they havo admitted the anomaly of combining these two functions in 
one and the same person, I may say, that after attending the last Congress in Calcutta, 
in December 1886, I travelled all over northern India, and I took special interest in this 
particular matter and I found that, in Delhi, for instance, having a population of 3£ lacs, 
besides a number of honorary second and third-class Magistrates, there was a pensioned 
extra assistant Commissioner, exercising not the special first-class powers, but ordinary 
general first-class powers, to try all first-class cases (not the summary cases that have 
been noted down in chapter on “ Summary Trials”) and I found that, on three occasions, 
the honorary Magistrates had been placed in charge of. an entire city division, to perform, 
all the duties of the divisional Magistrates and I can quote numerous other instances 
both in northern and southern India, where honorary first-class Magistrates have been 
appointed to the divisional magistracy, including the general duties of a first-class Magistrate 
and have proved fully qualified for the task, and 1 maintain that, if Government utilized 
properly the gentlemen of this class available, the complete separation*of the two functions 
need not cost one rupee extra. I remember—( cries of ‘ time , time/) —but I must bow to the 
judgment of the President and the gentlemen of the Congress and I must not detain you 
longer than the 5 minutes which have been granted to me/ (Applause.) 

BabuAmbika Charan Muzcmdar ( Bengal , No. 574 in List) said:— Mr. President anu 
Gentlemen —The question of the separation of the judicial from the executive functions in this 
country must be admitted to be a question of vital importance. It is, indeed, one of the cardinal 
questions upon which the fair fame of the British administration of this country, not 
less than the happiness and contentment of many millions of people who obey its sway, 
materially depend. The agitation, which we have been making for the separation of 
judicial from executive functions has not been the result of an effervescent display of 
cultivated taste, nor the effect of a momentary and feverish excitement. It has been 
the impulse, not of excitement, but of a stern necessity, and, therefore, as we see, the whole 
country from one end to the other, with one voice, joins ns in asking for the separation of 
the two functions. It is an unhappy combination and it is disastrous and mischievous in 
its application. As has been pointed out, it combines the prosecutor and the judge. It 
has brought untold misery upon many millions of British subjects. We all know of a recent 
infamous case in Assam, and of the Salem riots in Madras. Gentlemen, we often hear of 
the Vernacular Press being charged with sedition, or rather that which is called, the 
Vernacular Press of tfiis country, for I do say, without fear of contradiction or challenge 
that, for many of the editors of the real Vernacular Press, the jail is the proper place. 
(Voicesof ‘ no, no, no?) You must please understand what I mean by the Vernacular Press. 
I do not mean our leaders of thought, who write English, but the local Bengali papers, and 
certainly, there is a kind of maniacal writing in many of the petty Vernacular papers that 
would qualify, and should qualify, the writers for prison diet. (Voices of *no^ no?) It 
may be as .you say and I am glad you think so. But, understand me, I do not withdraw my 
contention. (Voices of ‘no , no, sit doam?) As I said, you often hear our papers charged 
with sedition, the higher class, groundlessly, the lower class, not without cause, but this, 
at least, is a subject which both classes may discuss, and, in regard to which, both classes 
may paint in the most vivid colours, fcho cruel injustice inherent in the existing system, 
without laying themselves open to this charge. False patriotism has nothing to do in a 
matter like this. ( Voices of ‘ drop it 5 laughter , hisses , and voices again of ( time , 




(There was mooli noise during the remainder of tins speech, which only lasted 
about 2 minutes more, the speaker concluding with “ I do say, the time has cotne when »e 
ought all to support this proposition.”) 

Mr.B. NarasimhbswaraSarma {Vizagapatdrm, No. 114 m List) said: Mb. President and 
Gentlemen,—W ith great diffidence, I approach this august assembly, to speak on a subject of 

such vital importance as the separation of the judicial and executive functions. the various 

arguments that can be adduced in favor of the reform have been most ably set forth by previous 
speakers. I shall touch on only two or three, as shewing the necessity of the reform. 
There can be no two opinions as to the necessity of the immediate separation of the two 
functions, and, I think, it is a question, that lias distinctly come within the region of 
practical administration. One thing, history seems to teach us, is, that no class or party 
should be entrusted with too much power, as human nature is liable to be corrupted by 
inordinate power being placed in its hands Our critics say: “Well, if you separate 
the two functions, bow are you to collect the revenue ? How is the Collector tc> get the 
money out of the people, if they do not fear him, knowing what he cau do to them in his 
magisterial capacity We reply, that the present system defeats its own purposes it 
does not strengthen authority, injustice never does, it only weakens it. No nation can he 
well governed, for any length of time by simply striking terror into the hearts of the 
people. What can a poor unlettered inau think of a system according to which the Magistrate 
is not only the head of the police, but also the Judge. A fellow that is brought into court 
may be a great rascal and kuowu to the Judge in his executive capacity to be as such, and 
because of this, though quite innocent of the particular charge on which he is arraigned, the 
ends of justice may be perverted and the man convicted. This present system causes 
people to sympathise with the culprit when they see the great, injustice done to him, not 
because of his known bad character, far from it, but because of the gross injustice done to 
him by the Magistrate, who is, at once, the head of the judicial, as well as the executive, 
branch. Gentlemen, it is said, that the Indians are notorious for servility. How can this 
system do anything else than make them servile, though, indeed, this present National 
Congress shows, clearly, of what even we, servile Indians, are capable, when the chance is 
afforded us of speaking our miuds freely. 

Mr. All Mahomed Bhimjee ( Indore, No. 473 in List) here stood up iu his seat and 
said:—I think sufficient time has been devoted to this question. Two hours have been taken up 
and I submit that no further discussion is necessary. {Hear, hear.) 

Mr, K. Subkamanya Aiyeb (Madras, No. 24 in List) who was on the platform at this time, 
said.—I had come to make the same proposition that this Mahoinedau gentleman, whose name 
1 do not know, has suggested. 

The President said :— I understand that this gentleman has come forward to propose 
the same thing, as Mr. Ali Mahomed Bhimjee. If that is the general sense of the meeting, 
I think, perhaps, it will not be necessary to proceed further with the discussion. {Hear, 
hear.) Those who are in favor of closing the discnssion, kindly hold up their hands. ( Voices oj 
■nil, all’.) Ido not think any gentlemen after this will have the courage to come up 
here. {Laughter.) Then, gentlemen, I put this Resolution. 

Resolved. — That this Congress once again flares on record an expression of the uni¬ 
versal conviction , that a complete separation of Executive and Judicial functions {such that, in 
no case, the two functions shall he combined in the same officer), has become an urgent necessity, 
and declares that, in its opinion, it behoves the Government to effect this separation without fur¬ 
ther delay, even though, this should, in some Provinces, involve some extra expenditure. 

The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The President :—The next proposition submitted to us bv the Subject Committee 
is that the Congress should pass a Resolution to the effect:— 

« That, in the opinion of this Congress, it is desirable that Government should establish 
military colleges in this country, whereat the sons of noblemen and- gentlemen of all classes. 


: ^jkmmently resident in India , may be educated and trained for a military career as officers of 
the Indian Army.'' 

A complaint has been made to me that some of the delegates do not clearly under¬ 
stand the Resolutions, when they are read out in English and, therefore, I have to request, 
that some gentleman will translate this Resolution into the languages of this Presidency, and 
some qfcher gentleman will kindly translate it into the Urdu language. 

{This teas accordingly done and the same procedure was followed in the case of subse- 
q uen t Resolutions .) 


Babu Norendranath Sen (24 -Pergannahs, No. 563 in List) rose and said :— Mr Presi¬ 
dent, and Brother Delegates, —The proposition which I have been asked to move is one 
which does not re-affirm the principle of any Resolution, adopted at any previous Congress, 
but is a new Resolution altogether. It is new, ami it is important. It is impossible for me 
to exaggerate its importance. If it be England’s divine mission, that she should raise us as 
a nation in every respect, she should offer every facility for our admission into the higher ranks, 
not only of the Civil, but equally of the Military services, in order that we may be equally quali¬ 
fied for Self-Government in times of peace and self-defence in times of war. {Applause.) Our 
lessons in the art of Self-Government will be incomplete, if we are not trained in the art of 
self-defence. {Applause.) If England means to confer upon us the highest benefits in the 
present advanced stage of Indian progress—in the present turning-point in the national 
life,,both for the sake of herself and for the sake of India, she cannot consistently with her 
duty, withhold, any longer, opening out a military career, to the higher classes, at least, of 
our countrymen, as officers of the Indian army. {Applause.) We claim nothing which is innnode» 
rate or unreasonable. If the sons of foreign n< hh rnen, such as the Due D’Orleans, can be 
admitted as officers of the British army, and as it was announced, that he was to be admitted, 
I do not see, why the scious of the great houses of this country, eminent for their loyal services 
to the crown, and young gentlemen of good birth, good education, and high culture, should 
not be educated and trained as officers of the Indian army. {Applause.) The concession that 
we are asking for, is not one which is at all novel or unusual. The expediency of admitting 
a few noblemen as honorary officers of the Indian army has already been recognised by 
Government. Iallnde to the appointments of their Highnesses the late Maharajahs Scindiaand of 
Kashmir,of Kuch Behar, and others. Besides, the privilege we claim, is in accordance with the 
known views of Government, as a scheme for establishing an Indian Sandhurst has been 
under consideration by Government for some time past. {Applause ) Indeed, we anxiously 
looked forward to the public announcement of that scheme, on the occasion of the 
Jubilee celebration, but, unfortunately, only to be disappointed. Gentlemen, the desire 
amongst our high-bred youths, our jeunesse do/ee, as they call them in Europe, to enter 
the commissioned ranks of the Indian army is quite as natural as that of the more advanced 
youths of the upper and middle classes to enter the higher ranks of the Civil Service, 
both in its so-called covenanted and uncovenanted branches, and such an aspiration amongst 
a people, situated as we are to our rulers, should, alike in their interests and ours, no longer 
be kept unsatisfied. [Applause.) The loyalty and devotion, the bravery and heroism I 
may say, of native soldiers are too well-known, and have been too often recognised by Govern¬ 
ment to need any particular mention from me. ( Rear , hear.) The native soldiery is the 
ultimate bulwark, the main body of the support of the empire. (Hear, hear.) The fine steel 
edge may be our gallant Europeau troops, but the body of the sword is our native soldiery. 
Their services to the State have been simply invaluable and that they are justly prized may be 
judged from the fact that, on the occasion of the celebration of the Jubilee in England, our 
beloved Queen-Empress, herself, conferred special marks of favor on those native officers of 
the Indian army, who had the honour of representing their brave comrades in the national 
rejoicings of Great Britain. {Hear, hear , and loud applause.) W ell, then, gentlemen, if such 
be our experience—if such be our general experience of the native army of the past,—I fail 
to perceive why the Government should hesitate, in the least, to open military colleges, as we 
propose, for the education of the sons of Indian noblemen and gentlemen. They cannot, 
certainly—as the result of higher education, nobler antecedents, loftier position or closer ties 
to Government—prove less devoted and less loyal, less faithful or less courageou s in the 
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soharge of their duties, when admitted into the commissioned ranks of the Indian army, 
than their humbler and more ignorant countrymen have proved, as mere soldiers and non-com- 
missionedofflcers. (Bear, hear.) If the present native troops, soldiers, havildars, jemadars, suba- 
dars of the Indian army are admitted to be bound by the strongest ties to Government if, I con¬ 
tend, they have proved so faithful, brave, and useful to Government, and the country, as they 
have, in many a hard-fought field—how much more may we not expect from the better-born oi 
these, and from the scions of the still higher classes, who will not enter the army on the present 
footing, if they are admitted to the commissioned ranks of the army? (Bear, hear , and applause.) 
The inclusion in the army of those who necessarily keep aloof, at present, will only serve to 
identify their interests more closely with the interests of the British Government, and lay 
deeper the foundations of the empire. (ApploMso.) As an addition to the physical defences 
of the empire, if for no other reason, I say, that it should be the policy of Government to 
start military colleges for the education of the young noblemen and gentlemen of this country. 
(Applause.) But the indirect addition to what I may call the moral bulwarks of British i ule 
will prove even move important. Gentlemen, we have had our losses and gains undoi the 
British Government—our gains have been many,—but, one of our chief losses lias been out 
exclusion from the higher ranks of the army, (hear, hear) and that, in my opinion, has led to a 
rapid deterioration in the character of the natural leaders of the people, and so, indti ectly, 
through their example in our national character. (Hear, hear.) The privilege we ask for, is 
one which has not been denied to India by any previous dynasty. It is not even now denied 
to the many subject races in Central. Asia, by the loss-civilized Russians, (applausej and I will 
not believe, that it will long he denied tons by our British rulers and friends. (Cheers.) 
With these words, I beg to move the proposition which has already been read out to you by 
the President. (Applause). 

Babu Saliokam Since (£ehar x No> 535 %)% I/ist) said:— Mr. President and G entlemen. 
After the eloquent speech of the last speaker, I am afraid, I can say very little additional, 
by way of commending this resolution to your acceptance. If it was for our joint benefit that 
Government established schools and colleges for the education of our countrymen in order to 
enable them to qualify for entrance into the Civil Service, it is equally expedient now in their* 
andonr, interests, that there should be military colleges established for the purpose of impai ting 
a. military training to the sons of noblemen and gentlemen of this country, so as to qualif} them 
for entrance into the military service. A nation, without trained military men in its midst, is. 
not a perfect nation. [Hear, hear.) It is an imperfect, one-armed or one-legged thing unfit 
to. do its duty in this rough world*. Moreover, it is desirable that such colleges should be insti¬ 
tuted,as they will afford an honorable opening for the sons of people of good families, and it will 
also preserve and develop the martial spirit which still, to some extent, subsists in the sturdier 
races of the country. (4 pplawe.) Gentlemen, it has already been mentioned to you by the last 
speaker, that our native soldiers, drawn chiefly from the lower classes, have won golden 
opinions from all by their services, in this country and abroad, in Mauritius, Burmah, Afghan-* 
istan, Egypt, and Abyssinia, and from this we may fairly infer that i 4 the members of the higher 
classes be allowed to enter the military service, they also will win golden opinions from the. 
authorities here, as well as in England. (Applause,) With these few observations, I beg to 
second the Resolution. (Applause.) 

The President:—Gentlemen, —An amendment on this Resolution has been seut up 
to me and I, therefore, now call upon Mr. Patshaha to move the same?, 

Mr. P. J. Patshaha (Ahmedabad, No. 451 in List) said Mr. President and Dele- 
oates,— -It. is not in any carping spirit, nor in any spirit of opposition, that I rise to address you 
and propose an amendment. It is not, Isay, in any spirit of opposition to the original resolution, 
that I venture-to move an amendment. In so doing, all I seek is to.evolve explicitly what has been 
implicitly involved in the proposition, moved and seconded by the preceding speakers. It seems 
to me that the original Resolution involves a principle, a principle which ought to be dis¬ 
tinctly recognised. It has.been implicitly asserted, silently moved, and silently recognised 
by the original speaker. What I intend to do, is to bring out more clearly the principle,, 
of the absolute necessity of throwing open the higher branches of the military services 
to all the natives. The principle which I assert is a principle which makes no difference between 
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native, generally and perhaps properly so-called, aristocracy, aud the other natives of India. 
(Applause.) This principle I assert, aud in support of this principle I argue, that in demanding 
the recognition of this principle, we assert no new privilege. It is a principle already 
directly recognised by the Act of Parliament of 1833, a clause from which, I vyill, if you please, 
Tt^ad out to you ;— No native of the said territories , nor any natural horn subject of Her Majesty 
shall, by reason only of his religion, place of birth, descent or colour , be disabled from holding 
any place, office, or employment under the said Government ” This principle has been recognised 
by the Act of Parliament. The same principle has been also recognised by the great Magna 
Charta of the Indians—‘the Charter of 1858, the substance of which it is sufficient for me to 
recall to your memory. I say that the same principle has been enunciated recently on the 
authority of the Duke of Connaught. No one questions it, no one denies it. 

Where is the necessity of holding back when such an opportunity occurs ? It seems 
to me that, instead of this limited proposal, we might rightly go up to Government and directly 
suu for the concession of this principle in its broad integrity. This principle, I contend, is 
one we should hold to and maintain. 

The preceding speakers, in speaking as to the original proposition, adduced 
arguments which fully support nay view. It has been argned that the present uneducated 
native officers, holding even the subordinate position they do, have been most useful; 
much more useful would be, therefore, the educated native officers, supplied by the native 
gentry and aristocracy, in higher positions. But if men drawn from the lower classes, as 
now, even the uneducated, have proved the veritable bulwarks of the empire, why 
should they not, when educated aud trained, prove ten times more useful ? It is on indi¬ 
vidual capacity and training that the usefulness mainly depends —why talk of training 
the nobility and gentry only ? The ability of the natives, as a body, is such as 
not to be denied. Where is the necessity for thrusting into the background that 
which we can boldly demand, as a matter of right, military training for all ranks and 
classes that chose to avail themselves of it. I say this is the Jubilee year— -the 50th year of the 
reign of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. {Applause.) I say we may approach Her Majesty 
with the request, that she may be pleased to recognise in practice, the principle, that the 
higher branches of military service are, henceforth, to be opened to all natives. This is the* 
opinion of that portion of the delegates whom I represent. This principle being recognised, 
it follows, as a consequence, that military collegesmust be established. I want only to give 
prominence to the principle and I should, therefore, rather put in the fore-front, what has 
been thrust into the background by the wording of the Resolution which has been proposed 
to you. I attach minor importance to the founding of colleges and the greatest importance 
to the principle that has been suppressed, by confining to the native gentry or the aristo¬ 
cracy, the proposed admission into the higher ranks of the army. It may not even be neces¬ 
sary to state anything about the colleges in the proposition. If the Government understand 
and recognise the general principle that, henceforth, the higher branches of the military ser¬ 
vice are to be opened to all natives of India, the creation of military colleges follows, as* 
a matter of logical necessity. The colleges will train up a body of men, who will be drafted 
as officers into the native army , now, when the Government has begun to recognise the real value 
of this native army. But it is absolutely necessary that the body of men whom tflo Govern¬ 
ment train up should be in complete sympathy— not partial sympathy, and not artificial syirw 
pa thy—but in complete sympathy with the native army and this would be doubtful, if that 
body of men were drawn from a single class only. The colleges would turn out well-trained 
and well-educated officers, in perfect sympathy, both with the Government they supported,- 
and' the men they commanded. But if there are to be military colleges, funds 

must be provided, Now, the Government need exact no new tax from us, for 

this purpose. There are actually funds available for this purpose. We all know 

that the native princes of India have offered liberal donations, large sums of 

money for the support and defence of the empire. This may well be utilised for the purpose 
of maintaining these colleges, thus securing a legitimate and righteous use of the funds. If 
then the utilisation of these funds be considered legitimate and fair, then Wo might, in our 
Resolution, also pray the Government, (T do not call upon the Government,) that all such 
donations and contributions- as have been, or may bo, tendered by the native princas^towards 
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e defence of the empire may be utilized for the purposes of constructing these colleges 
and working them efficiently. Gentlemen, you see there is no cardinal dihermice between 
me and the original speakers, between my arguments and their arguments. The fact is that 
I intend to assert the principle which underlies the proposition originally moved. Yesterday, 
a gentleman tolcl us that, in such cases, we should rather discuss and assert principles and 
need not, in the present state of the case, much mind the details, I take up that argument 
for my own purpose; and I say that we must get, first and foremost, the general principle 
recognised and accepted. This is the very thing we want to get. What is the special 
necessity of opening military colleges, if we do not get the broad principle recognised ? My 
amendment, taken together with the proposition, stands thus :—“ That, in view of the loyalty of 
Her Majesty's Indian subjects, this Congress considers it desirable, that the military service, in its 
higher branches, should be opened to natives of this country, and that, for the training of native 
officers in the British service and in certain Native States, it is desirable that the Government 
should establish military colleges in this country, whereat the sons of Indian noblemen and 
gentlemen and all classes , permanently resident in India, may be educated and trained, for a 
military career, as officers of the Indian army, and that the f unds loyally offered by Native 
States may be utilized in aid of the establishment of such colleges' 9 My amendment does not 
materially differ from the original proposition. (Hear, hear.) It renders explicit what is 
implicitly involved ; my proposition is of universal application. (Applause.) 

The President :—Does the amendment say a sons of noblemen and gentlemen of all 
classes" or “ and all classes" ? 

Mr. Patshaha ( Ahmedabad, No. 451 in Inst) “ Sons of noblemen and gentlemen and all 
classes." My proposition is of universal application. The original proposition thrusts this 
essential principle into thebaekground and renders null, or only timidly implies, what we boldly 
pray for as the matter for recognition. 

Mr. Babu Dwarakanath Ganguli ( Calcutta , No. 554 m Inst) said:—I shall second the 
amendment. I am anxious that it should not bo understood that this Congress is intended 
for the promotion of the interests of certain classes only ; I am anxious that it should be known 
that this Congress is intended for the promotion of the interests of all classes. (Hear, hear.) 

The President said :—There does not appear to be any very great or important 
difference between the original proposition and this amendment, though the latter is much 
wider in its scope ; we might see if some sort of Resolution might not be drawn up that will 
meet the views of both parties. 

The President (after some consultation with the proposer of the original proposition 
and the proposer of the amendment) said :—So far as the first part of the Resolution is con¬ 
cerned, it seems to me, when I compare the amendment with the original Resolution, the differ¬ 
ence resolves itself, in a great measure, into a question of language. Perhaps, the language 
of the amendment is wider aud brings out more clearly, what I understand was intended 
by the original proposer, who now has no objection whatever to adopt the language of 
the amendment. (Hear, hear.) I will read the original Resolution, and you will see that, 
practically, there is not much difference. But there is one part of the amendment which 
seems to be an independent proposition in itself; namely, that Government should be 
prayed “ that the funds loyally offered by Native States be utilized in aid of the 
establishment of such colleges." It seems to me, that that refers to a very different question 
altogether, which will have to be very carefully considered before the-.delegates resolve upon 
it, one way or the other. But, so far as the Resolution itself stands, I may take it, that the pro¬ 
poser of the amendment aud the proposer of the original Resolution are agreed and, therefore,- 
you need not discuss that part. The amended Resolution reads :— That in view of the loyalty 
of Her Majesty's Indian subjects, this Congress considers it desirable that the military service, in 
its higher branches, should be opened to the natives of this country, and that for the training of 
native officers in the British service, it is desirable' 3 The original amendment added u and in 
certain Native States" but I am informed that the proposer drops these words, and I do not 
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think we can make any Resolution as to what should take place in Native States. However, 
the Resolution goes on: “It is desirable that the Government should establish military colleges 
in this country, whereat the sons of Indian noblemen and gentlemen of all classes , resident in 
India, may be educated and trained for amilitary career, as officers of the Indian Army” So far, the 
proposer of the original Resolution, and the proposer of the amendment are agreed, and then 
it goes on “ and that the funds loyally offered by various Native States may be utilized in aid of 
the establishment of such colleges ” This latter portion, in point of fact, becomes a substantive 
Resolution in itself I may say it does seem extraordinary for the delegates here to pray that 
any funds that had been offered by one party to another party for one purpose should be 
disposed of in a different manner according to the desire of a third party ! If A gives some 
money to B for an express object, it is surely no business of C 9 s to say that that money should be 
diverted to some other object, or even to any particular purpose. {Laughter,) I have already 
appealed to the proposer of this amendment, but he does not see the absurdity into which 
we shall be led. He wishes to press his proposition and, therefore, I shall allow the discus¬ 
sion to proceed. But I desire that it should be distinctly understood that what is really asked 
for is this, namely, that the money that has been offered by Native States to the British 
Government, for certain purposes, according to arrangements between the two parties, of 
which we know nothing, and which, so far as we know, has not yet been accepted, should be 
devoted by Government, on our advice, to the purposes of these military colleges, {Laughter.) 

The President {continuing) said :—I may now mention that this last part of the pro¬ 
position is not yet seconded, because the seconder of this last part asks permission to withdraw 
his concurrence-in support of it and, therefore, unless it is duly seconded by some other 
gentleman, we need not discuss it, because there is really no proposition before us. {Applause.) 

Babu Iswari Lal Sircar [Kugli, No . 569 in List) saidAs regards the second part, I 
beg to support it. With regard to the remarks made by the learned President, I have to say 
that we are not third parties. A certain amount of money has been placed by a certain 
party in the hands of the British Indian Government. We are loyal subjects of the British Indian 
Government and, being loyal subjects, we are identified with Government. I really think it is 
exceedingly to be regretted that any distinction should be made between Government and 
the subjects of Government. I think we, the representatives of the nation, can very properly 
advise and suggest how any sum of money which becomes part of the national funds should 
be expended by Government—the Government of the nation. The first part of the Resolution 
requires that Government should establish new institutions, and, therefore, if it is proper 
for us to suggest the establishment of these institutions, it is equally proper for us, as subjects, 
to go on and advise Government how the requisite funds may be provided, and pray them to 
expend certain moneys that they have received on our account in a certain, viz., in this particular 
way. I think, therefore, that, as a matter of principle, the second part of the amendment should 
remain. I really believe it would be mischievous to make any distinction between 
Government and the subjects of Her Majesty. They are one and the same. They have 
every right to advise Government to take any action as to the expenditure of any money 
or anything of that sort. I should be very sorry to know that tho delegates of the people of 
India are to have no voice and no right to suggest anything they please, as regards the 
expenditure of money in the hands of Government. {Applause, and a voice of f but it is not in 
the hands of Government yet , and you ought not to count your chickens before they are 
hatched /— laughter .) 

Babu Bipin Chandra Pal {Assam, No. 604 in List) said:— Mr. President and Brother- 
Delegates, —I did not think that it would be my unpleasant duty to oppose the amendment that 
has been brought forward for our consideration. I had not the least idea that I should have 
been called upon to speak to-day. I oppose the amendment on two distinct questions of prin¬ 
ciple. The first is that it is a question of principle, whether the money that has been 
offered to the Government of India for the defence of the Indian Empire by certain native 
princes should be accepted or not. Speaking on behalf of those whom I represent, I can 
assure you, gentlemen, that the native press, with hardly any exception, has asked Government 
not to accept this money , I condemn the policy involved in the acceptance of such offerings, 
{hear, hear) and, I think, the Congress would be going entirely out of its way, if we took up 
this question, and on a side-issue, affirmed that policy. We ought, by no means, to affirm it • 
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and the second question of principle involved is that, as yet, we have only taken up those ques¬ 
tions in regard to which we have had, to some extent, a lead from Government itself leading 
us to hope, that they were willing to receive our views. In regard to the reforming of the 
legislative councils. Government has been indirectly seeking our help and, as Lord Dufferin 
said, in no way disapproves our aspirations. In the matter of the Arms Act, Government have 
shown indications that they are prepared to take us into their confidence and would like 
to place matters on a more satisfactory footing. But, in matters of their foreign policy, I think 
that, on principle, the Congress should not go out of its way to make suggestions of this" 
nature. 

Mtjnshi Devi Pkasad (Ballia, No. 488 in List) said:— Gentlemen,— It has been suggested 
that the money, which has been placed at the disposal of Government, by certain native princes, 
should be spent in the construction of colleges for military education. Well, the first thmg to 
be considered is this: This money has been given for purposes of defence. It is not known 
when the money will be required. We, however, are to ask that the money may be expended 
at once on these colleges. But, even supposing that the construction of these colleges 
can bo held to be a step in the defence of the empire coming within the scope of the donors’ 
instructions, which, I doubt, complications on our frontier may become serious to-morrow, and 
we shall then not have our colleges nor our trained men to fight for us, nor shall we have 
our money for practical purposes of defence. It will take years to construct the colleges 
and to turn out officers, but, in the meantime, the money may be required at any moment 
for the defence of the empire. (Applause.) I therefore propose that this last part of the 
amendment be expunged. (Applause.) 

Me. Patsiiaha said:—M e. President, with your permission, I will not press that 
portion of the amendment, as it has caused so much opposition. (Applause.) 

Babu Nokenpkanath Sen (24 -Pergannahs, No. 568 in hist) said :—The proposer 
of the original proposition said “ I accept the first part of the amendment.” 

A Delegate (speaking from his seat) said:— Gentlemen, —In my opinion the Resolution, 
as now amended, destroys the very principle really embodied in the original Resolution. In 
the original Resolution, we assumed, and, I suppose, very rightly, that the higher appointments 
in the military department are actually open to us. This has been recognised by Act of 
Parliament, and also by the Queen’s Proclamation. We are, therefore, bound to assume that the 
higher appointments in the military department are now open to us. But, in accepting the 
Resolution in its amended form, we are distinctly assuming that the appointments are not 
open to us. 

The President :—This is a real difficulty, but what has suggested itself to the pro¬ 
poser of the original proposition and the proposer of the amendment is that the Resolution 
should run somewhat as follows, viz. ■.—“ That in view of the loyalty of Her Majesty s Indian 
subjects, this Congress considers it desirable that the Queen's Proclamation should be given effect 
to, whereby, among other concessions, the military service, in its higher branches, should be opened, 
fy c >> T h at assumes that the Queen’s Proclamation should be given effect to, and that the mili¬ 
tary servioe, in its higher branches, should be open to us. (Applause.) 

A Delegate said:—I would suggest the further slight modification “ Should be 
practically opened to the natives of this country. 

(Some consultation here took place on the platform, between the President and the dele¬ 
gates who had been speaking on the subject.) 

' ' ' ' . ,, ■ ■'/ * 

The President :—Gentlemen,—I am trying to see whether we cannot pour oil upon 
these troubled waters. (Laughter.) 

The President: —Gentlemen,—We are all agreed as to what we desire, ii is only a 
question of what language should be employed to prevent others misunderstanding what we 
all so perfectly realize. This is how it is now proposed that the Resolution should run :— “That 
in view of the loyalty of Her Mafesty’s Indian subjects, this Congress considers it desirable that 


the Queen s Proclamation should be given effect to, and that the 'military service , in its higher 
grades, should be Radically opened to the natives of this country ” (Applause.) 

The Delegate (who made the last suggestion) saidI have nothing more to say. 

Phe President:—I am very glad that the insertion of the word ^practically ” has 
$a\ ed this gentleman the necessity of making a speech. (Laughter.) The Resolution goes 
oil And that the Government of India should establish military colleges in thjs country , 
W ltiea t sons of noblemen and gentlemen of all classes , permanently resident in India , may be 
educated and trained for a military career , as officers of the Indian army ”. 

A Delegate said :—I would propose the substitution of the words (t and all classes” 
instead of “of all classes.” 

Tfie President :—As the Resolution now stands, it is “ of all classes.” It is now 
proposed, gentlemen, to alter the word " of ” into " and.” That is not agreed to by the 
proposer of the original Resolution and, therefore, I think, it will still have to be 
e a ted. The point of difference seems to be that, on the one hand, it is sought to include 
the sons of gentlemen of all classes, provided they are sons of gentlemen, and, on the other 
hand, it is intended, by the substitution of the word “ and ” for “ of” that everybody—no 
matter what his position in life may be—should be allowed to become an officer in Her Majesty’s 
service. Unless some arrangement is come to, the question will have to be discussed—but, 
if this alteration is to be insisted on, we must have it first formally proposed and seconded. 

Eabu Dwaraknath Ganguli ( Calcutta , No. 554 in List) said .—Then, sir, I rise to 
propose formally that the word “ and” bo substituted for “ of” and I repeat what I said before. 
I distinctly understood that the interests this Congress is intended to promote are not the 

interests of any special class ot Her Majesty’s subjects, but of all classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Rajah Rampal Singh ( Allahabad , No. 485 in List) said:— Gentlemen, —I am not going 
to speak on this point at any length. I simply rise to second the motion and to express my 
hearty concurrence in the proposition that this conference is a representation, not of any 
particular class, but it is a representation of all creeds and classes and that we should not, 
therefore, make any such invidious distinctions, as is implied in the amended Resolution. 
(Apptause.) It is highly desirable that we should accept any candidate, if he is qualified, 
and if he is worthy of being a member of the military college. (Applause.) 

Babu Surendranath Bannerjee, ( Calcutta , No. 551 in List) then rose and said :—*• 
G entlemen, I would say : strike out the words tf whereat the sons of noblemen and gentlemen 
of all classes , permanently resident in India , may be educated and trained for a military career 
The question of the future organisation of the military colleges is a question of detail, and 
may very well be left to the judgment of Government. All we care for is the acceptance 
of the principle—the establishment of the colleges. How these ^colleges are to be governed, 
and who are to be educated there, and where funds are to come from,—all these are 
questions of detail which ought to be left to the Government to settle. I therefore propose 
that those words be struck out. 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee ( Calcutta , No. 547 in List) said :— I propose that the words 
natives of India should be substituted for J c the sons of noblemen and gentlemen of all classes.” 

Mr. W. S. Gantz ( Madras , No. 52 in List) said :— I suggest a very slight alteration; 
iet. it stand as ‘ natives of India as defined by statute.” (Loud applause, and cries oj 
( yes , yes. 9 ) 

The President. —As now proposed to be altered, the latter part of the Resolution will 
stand thus 1 “ and that the Government should establish military colleges in this country , whereat 
natives of India , as defined by statute , may be educated and trained for a military career , as 
officers of the Indian army.” (Loud applause.) 



Another Delegate asked that the term. “ natives of India, as defined by statute<” 
might be clearly explained to the Congress 

The President Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee will, perhaps, kindly explain^ to the 
assembly exactly what is meant by the term “ natives of India, as defined by statute.” 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee ( Calcutta , No. 547 in List) Mr. President,— You have imposed 
upon me a task of some magnitude, if I were to take your instructions, au pieddu lettre— 
but, really, I thought everybody knew what the term “ native of India” meant. I thought it 
was’ well known, that all Hindus, all Mahomedans, all Parsees, all Eurasians, all East Indians 
and all domiciled Europeans, and all persons born in India of domiciled parents are, m the eye 
of the law, “ natives of India” and are defined to be so by statute. The words “ as defined by 
statute” have to be introduced, because they will prevent misunderstanding, on the part of such 
of our brethren as are Eurasians, East Indians, or domiciled Europeans, 01 the children o 
these, all of whom are really included in the legal term “ native of India.” We are 
now perfectly agreed that these colleges should be for the benefit of the whole of India. 
Let it not be said that this Congress has put anything in such an uncertain way that it 
might hereafter be said that Eurasians and East Indians and domiciled Europeans were not 
included in the term " native of India.” (Loud applause.) 

Mr. Eardley Norton ( Madras , No. 43 in List ) said:—I rise merely to second formally 
the proposition which has been moved by my friend Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, with the addition 
proposed by Mr. Gantz. I think it is far better that we should eliminate from the Resolution 
those words which stood there originally. The distinction between “gentlemen” and 
“ noblemen ” is a distinction which I, for one, fail to perceive, as I do not see why a noble¬ 
man” may not also be a “ gentleman.” (Laughter.) And there is another reason why I think 
all specification of classes should disappear, namely, because its retention will be placing in 
the hands of the authorities another quantum of discriminating patronage. We all know 
what difficulties we have had to contend with, on that very account, in regard to that amphi¬ 
bious creature “ the statutory civil servant.” In accepting this amendment, you at once 
make it so plain in its terms that no ambiguity can arise. You obviate the danger which has 
already arisen in other cases and which may arise in this case, of the authorities misconstruing 
your meaning in such a way as to exclude from the operations of your proposition all 
those persons to whom India is, in fact, a fatherland. I trust you will accept the amendment 
in the same spirit in which it was moved—the spirit of universal sympathy with all classes, 
whether they happen to be gentlemen by birth, or whether they are not. (Applause, and 
cries of ‘ vote, vote.’) 

The President :—It seems to me, gentlemen, that, as the result of this long discus¬ 
sion, we have steered clear of some shoals. (Hear, hear.) It certainly would have been 
most undesirable if the impression went forth that the delegates had the interest of any 
particular class at heart. (Hear, hear.) Nothing could have been further from the inten¬ 
tion of the proposer and seconder of the original Resolution. It was only a question of 
language, and I am glad we have now, at any rate, been able to discover language that 
apparently meets all objections. I am, I say, glad, but, until this proposition is voted 
and carried, it is impossible to know whether some gentleman may not yet get up and drive 
a ooach-and-four through it. I will, therefore, ask first, whether you are desirous that we 
should proceed further with the discussion. (Voices * no, no, no.’) That being so, I will now 
put the Resolution in its latest and, I venture to hope, universally approved form. 

Resolved. — That, in view of the loyalty of H. M.’s Indian subjects, this Congress 
considers it desirable that the Queen’s Proclamation should be given effect to, that the military 
service, in its higher grades, should be practically opened to the natives of this country, and that 
the Government of India should establish military colleges in this country, whereat the natives 
of Lidia, as defined by statute, may be educated and trained for a military career, as officers of 
the Indian army. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously, and with loud acclamations. 


farther ^ * Q ° W Carried bey0n<1 the P ower of anybody to amend 


The President We proceed now to the 5th proposition in our programme, which 
J'uns as follows :— r D 

2 hat, in view of the unsettled state of public affairs in Europe and the immense assist - 
P eo P^ e °f this country, if duly prepared therefor fare capable of rendering to Great 
1 ain in the event of any serious complications arising, this Congress do once again earnestly 
appeal to the Government to authorize (under such rules and restrictions as may toil seem fit - 
i g) a system of volunteering for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qualify 
then to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis, 

Mr. Sankara Nair (Madras, \No. 73 in List) said :— Mr. President and Gentlemen,— The 
r *? si ^ <iS a ^ rea< fy rea( l ou ^ to you the Resolution which I have to submit for your acceptance 
an t ink, therefore, it is needless for me to read it again. There is this difference between this 
esj ution and the previous ones which have been carried. In this case we have, if we are 
correctly informed, an expression of opinion, by the Viceroy of India, which is not very 
avourao e to our views. The \ iceroy has expressed his sympathy with our aspirations for a 
reform and expansion of our legislative councils and also, to a certain extent, in regard to the 
separation of judicial from revenue functions. But in this case, I regret to say, that it is under- 
stood that the Viceroy has stated that it is impossible to meet our views, and therefore, the task 
of moving this Resolution to one who entertains the highest respect for Lord Dufferin, both as our 
gracious Empress's representative and as a statesman of European reputation, is by no means an 
easy or pleasant one. But, gentlemen, though the Viceroy, in the discharge of his duty, as he views 
it, may have felt compelled, peremptorily to negative our former prayer, this is no real reason 
w ly we, of the country, who know more of its real needs and condition than any Viceroy can 
now, why we, the representatives of the thinking classes throughout the empire, should not also 
c o w at we believe to be our duty, and persistently urge a prayer, the granting of which will, we 
know, conduce, in such a high degree, not only to our own safety, but to the stability, and glory of 
thethroneof that great Empress, whose servant he is, and whose loyal and loving subjects weare. 
\f ou c eers.) avenotthe magnificent eloquence, the persuasive powers of some of the speakers 

that have preceded me, and for that reason, I shall simply confine myself to a statement of some 
ot the grounds which may.be adduced in support of this Resolution. After what has passed 
yesterday and after what we know even of the Viceroy^ views, it is impossible to doubt, that 
sooner or later, we are sure to have a radical reform in the constitution of the legislative 
councils, but neither that blessing nor tbe separation of the judicial and executive functions, 
noi any other blessing that we enjoy under the British Government, can compensate us for 
the state of helplessness into which, as the result of the policy pursued by the British Govern¬ 
ment in this matter, we are rapidly drifting. Not only has it made us helpless, it has had also 
the effect of lowering and degrading the character of our countrymen. But this has already 
been pointed out by Babu Norendranath Sen, and was dwelt upon so eloquently and fully 
by Rajah Ran pal Singh last year, that I shall not take up your time, by going over the same 
ground again, out I shall pass on at once to the next, though kindred, ground, which I have to 
adduce, in support of this Resolution. Every mail that comes from England brings alarming 
news of the state of affairs in Europe, a state of affairs that can mean nothing but that war 
between mutually jealous neighbours, in which England must be involved, is sure to be proclaimed 
some not distant date. Now, gentlemen, what is our state or position under these circumstances? 
ur ancient civilization is that to be broken into and destroyed by Northern invaders ? 

( course, we have this much freedom, that we have full liberty to offer our prayers for the 
success of the British Government. But prayers, I fear, are not likely to be of much use to us or 
to them. Is the peace and tranquillity, I say, which we now enjoy to be ravished from us, 
without our voices being heard, our arms being raised in the settlement of the dispute ? It 
appears to me absurd to entertain such an idea. It appears to me intolerable, the more 
especially as even the English themselves cannot assert what the result of the struggle here 
is likely to be, if India continues debarred from helping herself and them. It is impossi¬ 
ble to foresee what will happen, if this policy of Government, of refusing our co-operation, is 
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persisted in. It appears to be absolutely suicidal and we only hope^ equally for our own and 
their sakes, that the English may not some day regret that she has refused, while there was 
yet time, and we could have been trained into serviceable allies, those prayers which we have so 
repeatedly put up in regard to this matter, (Hear, hear , and applause.) The Russians have 
armed their foes of yesterday to fight on their own behalf to-day and the result shows 
that they have been justified in their action. (Applause*) H ave we been less loyal to the 
British than the Turkomans to the Russians, whom they fought with only yesterday ? 
(Applause*) They lie who say that our loyalty cannot be depended upon in the hour 
of danger. (Applause.) It is In the highest degree probable, that the fighting races of 
India will be required to have a voice in the settlement of that dispute, if it is to end favourably 
for our empire, and, therefore, it is absolutely necessary now, while there may he yet time, to 
train and educate them, so that they may he able to bear their share, the lion’s share, in the 
defence of that portion of the empire which is their home and mother-land. (Applause.) I 
should have thought that no objection could reasonably be urged against this proposition as, 
worded both last year and this, but the Viceroy has expressed himself, it is said, unable, on 
account of race feelings that are alleged to exist between the various races in India, to grant 
our prayer to be enrolled as volunteers. He expressed that opinion, it appears, to some dele¬ 
gates from Madras, after this Resolution was passed last year. It appears tome that if he did 
so, and my friend here assures me he did, he did so without carefully reading over the 
Resolution. I understood from a speaker yesterday, that a journalist may review magazines 
without reading them and that hostile critics often criticise without knowing what they are 
criticising. But a man in the Yiceroy’s position, I take it, would surely have read over the 
Resolution properly, before he delivered himself of such an opinion. Now, gentlemen, under 
our proposals, it is in the Viceroy’s power to make rules, such that only those gentlemen, 
whom he may consider unquestionably loyal, whom he is convinced may be entirely relied 
upon, should be admitted as volunteers, as soldiers who, in the hour of danger, would stand 
beside the British. 

It is to me inconceivable that a representation thus carefully guarded, should be 
summarily rejected by any reasonable man. Race feelings indeed ! The assertion cannot be 
challenged by anybody who at all understands the country, that in a corps of volunteers, 
composed of men dmwn from the Mahomedan and Hindu communities indifferently, we 
shall have the best, the only possible effective safeguard against any collision between the 
lower classes of these races. In my own district, for instance, a part of the district has been 
disarmed on account of what was called the Moplah outbreak, and it is the opinion of many of 
as, both Hindus and Mahomedans, that a corps of volunteers, in which both of these races 
were represented, would be the best safeguard against the occurrence of any further ebullitions 
of fanaticism. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, I have very little to add to what I have already 
stated and to what has already been stated by Rajah Rampal Singh/* when he moved this 
proposition last year, and it will be needless occupying your time by dilating upon the subject. 
Let us all be united and let us ask Cxovernment to grant our prayer, that all loyal inhabitants of 
the country may take their sharein the defenceof the country. We should be animated by a sense 
the glory which will attach to us, if we take our proper share in the defence of our country, and, no 
doubt, many of us will be found willing in an emergency, if it is necessary^ to put ourselves 

♦Rajah Rampal Singh’s speech delivered at the Congress of 1886, a speech tha^ has been endorsed 
by the entire Indian Press, ran as follows :— 

l - The spirit of this meeting has been so uniformly loyal and conciliatory that I hope no one will blame us if 
we now proceed to deal with a matter, in regard to which, we are distinctly at variance with Government. Every one 
knows that, for a variety of reasons, the whole conntry is of opinion that native Volunteer Corps ought to be orga¬ 
nized Every one knows that the entire country memorialized and endeavoured to move Government in this matter, 
and every one farther knows that, to our great regret and disappointment, the Government, and that not over-gra- 
ciotisly, distinctly refused to pay any attention to the unanimous voice of the country. None the less, however, do 
we now feel it our dnty to reiterate those representations—representations which are based on a consideration of the 
highest interests of Great Britain, as well as India/* 

“ We are deeply grateful to Government for all the good that it has done, us, but we cannot be grateful to it 
when it is, no matter with what hest of intentions, doing us a terrible and irreparable injury. (Lend cheers.)” 

" We are grateful to it for the peace and order which it has diffused ever the land (cheers) • for the education 
that it has so nobly and unselfishly imparted to us (cheers) ; for its promise of admitting us to every post and office in 
the administration for which we prove our fitness ( cheers ) for the share that it has given us in the comforts and con¬ 
veniences provided by the triumphs of Western science, railways, telegraphs, telephones—we are grateful to it, in a 
word,—for all the innumerable boons and blessings that it has conferred on us (cheers) ; but we cannot be grateful to it 
for degrading our natures, for systematically crushing out of us all martial spirit, for converting a nice of soldiers and 
heroes into a timid flock of quill-driving sheep. {Prolonged *hovts.) Thank God, things have not yet gone quite so far 
afl this. There are some of us yet, everywhere, who, would be willing to draw sword, and if needful lay down our lives. 
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forward and avail ourselves of this advantage. (Applause.) Gentlemen, subsequent to the 
Resolution which we passed last year, we received a Resolution from the Government of India, 
giving us permission to enrol ourselves as volunteers, if all the members of any existing corps 
accepted us. But, gentlemen, that is hardly a concession. (Applause.) Of course, very few can 
expect admission with the consent of all those who compose such corps—those corps were 
originated expressly for the purpose of training Europeans and East Indians alone, and they 
will not care to be out-numbered by natives. Further, gentlemen, I may tell you, that though 
I and some others were admitted to the local corps, and then removed by the orders of the 
local Government (this was before promulgation of that Resolution by the Government of 
India to which I have referred) yet, subsequent to the receipt of that Resolution, we have not 
been re-admitted, though we appealed for such re-admission some months ago. With these 
observations I propose for your acceptance the Resolution which has been read out by the 
President. (Applause.) 

Rajah Rampal Singe ( Allahabad , No. 485 in List) said:— Gentlemen —After hearing 
the speech of the mover of this Resolution, I rise with a very bad grace, and I feel 
almost in despair of being able to say anything further worth saying on this subject. 
But, gentlemen, as martial exercises, the martial calling, are so dear to me that they 
have become a part and parcel of my life, I may be forgiven, if I yet venture to 
say something on the subject and, I think, that belief in your indulgence will give me 
strength to bring certain facts before you here on this occasion. Gentlemen, before 1 
speak further on the subject, I must explain to you why I have been so discouraged by 
what I have heard from the last speaker. In the same way, gentlemen, as my friend has heard 
of His Excellency the Viceroy’s speaking adversely to this concession, I had been, in the 
same manner, informed by one of my friends that he is disposed to regard it favorably. One 
of my friends told me, while I was at Simla, or I have heard from some other source, which 
I cannot name to you directly, that while discusssing the question with an Indian gentleman, 

for hearth and homes, aye, and for the support and maintenance of that Government to which we owe so much. 
(Oieers.) But this is what we are coining to—and when we oneo come to that, then I think that, despite the glories 
of the Pax Britannica, despite the noble intentions of Groat Britain, despite all the good she may have done or tried 
to do us, tho balance will be against her, and India will have to regret rather than rejoice that she has ever had 
anything to do with England. {Hear, hear.) 

“ This may be strong language, but it is the truth ; nothing can ever make amends to a nation for the des¬ 
truction of its national spirit, and of tho capacity to defend itself and the soil from which it springs. {Loud cheers.) 

{< Nor is it only we who shall have to regret and suffer for the mistaken policy that our Government is un¬ 
happily pursuing in this matter. Look where you will around you in the world, and you will see gigantic armies and 
armaments. There is trouble in store for the whole civilized world, and sooner or later a tremendous military strug¬ 
gle will commence in which, assuredly, before it terminates, Great Britain, will be involved. Great Britain, with all her 
wealth, cannot put one hundred men into the field for every thousand that several Continental powers can. England 
herself is isolated, and by her insular position to a oertain extent protected, but no friendly sea rolls between Europe 
and Asia, the landward path to India is known and open ; India is not isolated, and it will be India, on whose pos¬ 
session half Great Britain’s wealth and status depends, that will be the scene of any serious attack by any Continental 
Powers on Great Britain. {Hear, hear.) 

“ Then will England regret that, instead of having millions of brave Indians trained to arms to fling back 
invaders, she has only her scanty legions to oppose to them, and from her timid subjects-can only look at most for 
good wishes—good wishes, truly good things in their way, but poor bulwarks against Berdan rifles and steel ordnaneel 

(Hear, hear.) 

“ But on our own accounts we deprecate the existing policy. High and low we are losing all knowledge of 
tho use of arms, and with this that spirit of self-reliance which enables a man to dare, which makes men brave, which 
makes them worthy of the name of men. (Loud cheers.) When I was only five years of age my grandfather mado me 
begin to learn all physical exercises in vogue amongst us, and I was trained to the use of all arms, and in all martial 
exercises. (Cheers.) But what man now sends his son for such training ? What young man now-a-days knows any¬ 
thing of these things ? Fifty years ago, without desiring warfare, every young man’s heart glowed within him at the 
thought of some day showing his prowess in a fair field. Now most young men would, I fear, contemplate any such 
possible contingency with very, let me say, mixed feelings. If men are to be fit for soldiers, fit to fight to any purpose 
when the time of trial comes, and come it must for every country, then they must be trained in the use of arms, they 
must from their childhood see their parents, their elders, using arms and participating in tho&o martial exercises 
which, only 35 years ago, in Oudh at least, were part of every gentleman’s occupation. 

44 And there is another very important point—India is practically being impoverished, to a great extent, by 
the enormous expense of her standing army. Sooner or later the crushing weight of this (for her resources) enor¬ 
mous expenditure will break down either the country, or tho Government. Now, by a judicious encouragement of 
Indian Volunteers, it would be possible to reduce, very greatly, this military expenditure, and yet leave the country 
far stronger for defensive purposes than it now is. (Prolonged cheering.) 

“ But I might go on for hours. T might dwell on the fact that in the way the Arms* Act is now worked in 
many localities, the people, their herds, their crops, are wholly at the mercy of wild beasts. I might dwell on the in¬ 
sult, the injustice, the violation of the most sacred and solemn pledges by England to India, that are involved in the 
rules that permit Indian Christians but do not permit Indian Hindus or Mahomedans to volunteer. (Loud cheers .) 
But I have said enough, and indeed being, ns we are, all of one mind, too much already, I fear, on this subject, in which 
lam deeply interested, I will only now add that we do not ask Government to put arras blindly into all men’s hands, 
hut only to permit., under such rules and restrictions, as it sees fit, the better and more educated classes of its loyal 
Indian subjects to qualify themselves to defend, when occasion may require, their homes, their country and their 
Government.” (Enthusiastic chiefs.) 
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His Excellency was asked to bestow the same boon on the North-West Provinces, as he had 
been kind enough to confer on the Madras Presidency, and that, in answer, he said “ 0 ! I 
have not, indeed, sanctioned it only for the Madras Presidency, but, for the whole of India.’’ 
Then the gentleman, who was talking to him, asked his permission to give publicity 
to these facts in the papers. He said that this might be done and that the recent Madras orders 
had been issued on the basis of Lord Canning’s original Resolution. Gentlemen, I am 
not able to give you the purport of that Resolution, because, although we have heard a little 
about it, we have not been able, as yet, to obtain a copy of it. I have heard something about it, 
viz., that it lays down that we cannot form separate purely native corps, but, that we must be 
admitted into, and join, some of the existing European and Eurasian corps, and that we must con¬ 
form to the rules and regulations of these existing corps. This is not much ; these corps, as 
has been said, will, perhaps, not accept many of us, but still, it is something and we ought to 
show, I think, some gratification at this concession, because we were so unanimous on the former 
occasion in asking for this privilege. We now press this subject on the Government with the 
same vehemence and force, as we did on the last occasion, ought we not, at the same time, to 
acknowledge this step, small though it may be, towards complying with our request ? Gentle¬ 
men, undoubtedly, we have received many blessings from the English Government, such as 
immunity from anarchy, safety of our property and of our lives, education, railways, telegraphs, 
admirable postal arrangements, ice and soda-water, ( laughter ) and a host of minor com¬ 
forts and conveniences, but we have not yet received that highest privilege which we enjoyed 
under the former rulers of this country, I mean our Mahomedans friends. They, at least, 
trusted us—but this,the British Government seems resolved not to do. Under the Mahomedans 
we were not only employed in all the civil departments, and in all posts from the highest to 
the lowest, but we were often the leaders and generals of their army. Gentlemen, we might 
have many things to complain of, as regards the treatment that we all, Hindus and Mahomedans, 
received at the hands of our Persian rulers, but they employed and trusted us Hindus, as 
they did their own people. Once our people had been conquered, they were always admitted, 
by Akbar to the highest offices of State and not only lieutenant-governorships, hut also the 
leaderships of armies and the position of commanders-in-chief were conceded to Hindus. 
Maharajah Todar Mall, the famous financial minister, who was at one time the Governor of 
Madras, was almost the most distinguished man in the empire, under the Mahomedan rule of the 
time. Maharajah Madin Singh was not only the Governor of Madras, but also of Kabul. 
Some of the Mahomedans may not have patronised this Congress as they ought to have done, 
(laughter), still they showed, in those days, that they held us to be their countrymen, and our 
countrymen they irrevocably became, and are now sharing our destinies for good or evil, and, 
whether they are just or unjust to us, whether they aid or oppose us in these our efforts, they 
are still a part of ourselves, and with us they, and their children, and their property, remain in 
the country.. Gentlemen, our present rulers, with all their good works and all their even- 
handed justice, are still too much of foreigners, who make of India their happy hunting grounds 
and treat it primarily as a place in which to make their fortune and leave with all their pos? 
sessions at the earliest possible moment. I heartily endorse the remarks which fell from our 
worthy President the other day, when he opened the Congress, as to the extreme importance 
of welcoming with open arms any European gentlemen, who may be pursuaded to make our 
country tbeir home, but, (question, question) well, I think, perhaps, this is a digression (voices 
of* yes , yes*) and I will drop it. (Rear, hear) I must not say much more now, gentlemen, this is 
a very grave question, and we none of us wish to press this question too far. We don’t say that 
the privilege of volunteering should be conferred on everybody in India—far from it. We 
only make a very reasonable demand, viz., that the Government should just allow those it 
knows it can trust, and those only, to volunteer. Now, gentlemen, it has been said that 
several gentlemen in this Presidency who were admitted as volunteers on one occasion, 
were dismissed from their corps by the orders of the Government of Madras; that this latter, 
was set right by the Government of India and directed to act on Lord Canning’s Resolution 
already referred to, but that despite this, and their having several months ago sought 
re-admission, this has not yet been conceded to them. It would, therefore, seem that the 
existing spirit is against us. For this reason, I am ready to press a very small measure 
and, if you concur, ask a very little favour only in order to make, at any rate, a beginning. 
Gentlemen, instead of the demand made in our Resolution and which* moderate as it is, seems, 
from all we hear, hopeless, might we not begin by asking this. You know that under this 
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famous Arms 3 Act, although a great hue and cry is raised against it, very few of the more 
educated and reliable persons of our community are not exempted from its operation. I mean 
to say that members of district and local boards, municipal commissioners, honorary magis¬ 
trates, raj ahs, and most gentlemen of any position are exempted from its operation and, therefore, 
what I propose is that, if the Government is opposed in granting us anymore general permission, 
we might, at least, ask it to permit these people, who are already exempted from the operation 
of the Arms’ Act, to form themselves into volunteer corps. I think it very indiscreet on the 
part of tho Government to give us arms and not allow us to know the proper way of using them, 
i hey should not stultify themselves so far. This, at any rate, they might, and must, concede to 
us. Now, might it not be wise this time to press only this minor point. ( Cries of < tw, no 9 ‘shut up 9 
and ‘time, time 9 ) Well, I see you won’t; have it and I am exhausting your patience, so, although I 
am inclined to think that my very modest demand would be more likely to meet with a favour¬ 
able reception, still, as I entirely agree in the sense of the Resolution before us, 1 am happy, 
in sitting down, to be able to say that I second it with tho best possible good-will. (Rear, hear. 
and loud applause,) 

Mr. John Adam ( Madras , No. 88 in List) said:— Gentlemen, —It has been suggested by 
one or two of my friends that, as I happen tobe an officer of the volunteer corps, to which Rajah 
Eampal Singh has referred, it would be well if I corrected a small misapprehension he has fallen 
into, with respect to the conduct of the members of that corps and I would do so by simply stat¬ 
ing the facts, as they occurred. Some time ago, about the time of the Russian scare, my friends, 
Mr. Sankara Nair, who proposed this motion, and Mr. Salem Ramasawmi Mudaliar, one of 
the delegates to England, and two or three other native gentlemen, applied to be admitted 
into our volunteer coi*ps, and they were accepted at once. (Applause.) There was no difficulty at 
all, as to their being accepted, we were all most happy to welcome them. But, unfortunately, 
and through araisunderstanding or misinterpretation of the order of the Government of India—a 
misinterpretation on the part of the Government of Madras, or tho military authorities here— 
these gentlemen, although we desired it, were not allowed, at that time, to bo 
admitted into the corps. Subsequently, and, in fact, quite recently, it was discovered 
that a mistake had been made and that the interpretation which the Government 
of Madras had put upon this order of the Government of India was not appli¬ 
cable to the Madras Presidency, but was applicable only to Burraah, which, at the time this 
oder of the Government of India was issued, was considered a portion of the Madras military 
command; but the military authorities here and the Government extended the limitation 
w hich was applicable only to Burmah and made it apply to the whole of the Madras 
Presidency. The mistake was afterwards discovered, when the original Government order was 
re-published a little time ago. But, subsequent to that, a short time ago, three of these gentle¬ 
men applied to be re-admitted into the corps, under the conditions which were laid down in 
that order. Immediately on their application, steps were taken to give effect to their wishes, 
but it was necessary, under the Government order, that the consent and approval of all 
the existing members of the corps should be obtained, to the admission of these gentlemen 
as fellow-comrades with them in the corps. This consent is in process of being, and, I believe, 
has been practically and unanimously, given. (Applause.) Speaking for myself, I may say that, 
in that portion of the corps specially under my charge and which I had to consult upon the 
matter, both officers and men, were perfectly unanimous in agreeing most cordially to welcome 
them, and, I believe, tho same is the case in the various other detachments of the corps. I may 
also say that all the officers are perfectly unanimous in agreeing to receive these gentlemen 
into the corps. (Applause.) I thought you would, perhaps, pardon me for simply offering this 
explanation, as otherwise a mistaken impression might have been carried away, in regard to 
the .action of the volunteer corps. Rajah Rampal Singh will also thank me, I am sure, for 
having given this explanation (applause), and having, as I hope, given him grounds for 
believing that, here, at any rate,there is no disposition to exclude loyal native gentlemen from 
our ranks. 

Malik Bhugwan Das (JDera Ismail Khan, No. 482 in List) then spoke in Urdu and 
said : Mr. President and Brethren, — I congratulate you on this, the third National Congress, 
on my own behalf, and on behalf of the Hindus and Mahomedans whom I represent. Brethren, 

I call you brethren, because we are children of the same mother-land, and co-workers in the 
^ame common cause the good* of our nation. Though we may differ in respect of dress and 
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religion, yet we are all none the less brothers, collected here in Madras to-day, under this vasr 
roof, to labour for one and the same cause—the cause of India. My brethren, fc eie is no^ ou 
now, as to this Congress being truly representative of the entire country an , t 011 & c . 
Anglo-Indian papers may still make a great show of disputing this point, t eir po. i 
just like that of a certain class of barristers, who well knowing that they have no case, sh ^ 
please their clients, storm and bluster, as if they were sure of gaining their cause an a in 
and affect to despise the other side, well knowing, that the latter are sure to win. is no 
best kind of barristers who do this, but, neither are our opponents the best kind of pttjna is e. 
Of course, the barrister keeps up his bluster, until the case is decided and the opposition o ce 
journalists will not cease, nor their falsehoods come to an end, till the Government passe. 1 s 
final decision in our favour, but after that, I am doubtful if we shah ever hear more ot the 
matter, unless, indeed, they be well fed to try and procure a review of judgment. ( cvug te 
Well, gentlemen, I will read the Resolution, which I have risen to support to-day, (tor thoug i 
I speak in Urdu, I both read and write English), in order that our opponents may not accuse me 
of not understanding what I am going to support. (He then read the Resoluticm m English.) 
Now, I will bring certain facts to your notice, which should lead every honest t in ^ 0 
that this Resolution will be accepted by the Government. Just about the year 1 evv ^ 

Mu 1 raj, the Governor of Mooltan, rebelled against the Sikh Government, which was practically 
the British Government, as the entire administration was prided by British officers, and the 
Gondapurs,and afterwards the Pathans, who were well trained in the use of the arms,were eo ec e 
in hundreds and thousands, to help the British officer, Mr. Ldwardes, Resic ent m e 0 3 ^ 
frontier, in those days. There was no railway in those days and it was a most critica 
time. It would have been in the utmost degree difficult, if not, as I believe, a so u ey 
impossible, for the British officers to have put down that rebellion but for the help ot tne 
arms-trained Pathans of the country. 

Again, you well know, gentlemen, that it was a very critical time for our Government 
during the Mutiny of the year 1857. The British empire was in a most dangerous position, 
and it really was, for a time, a mere toss-up, (let British historians disguise it as t e y P^ ea ^ 9 
whether India would not be lost to it for ever. But, fortunately, the Punjab, especially the 
frontier part of that province, had been recently conquered and there were, at t at a 

great number of persons, in the frontier districts especially, who had been traine in e 
of the arms and had known what a soldier’s life was and liked it. 

Col. Nicholson, who was then deputy commissioner of the Bunnu district, (to wnom the 
capture of Delhi was admittedly, in a great measure,due) collected thousands of such trained war¬ 
riors and of the frontier Pathan tribes, and with these joined the attack on Delhi, and the suc¬ 
cess attained, if the truth be told, was in a great measure due to these Pathans. I need not 
you more examples, my brethren, as these two will suffice to inculcate the es ^ n ? 9 

in times of the extremest danger, it is on the natives trained to arms, a e 
British Government and we, its loyal subjects, must, as a last resort, rely. Now, the past 
policy, for the last 30 years of our Government, has been such as o 1 

everywhere, a knowledge of the use of arms and a willingness to accept the angers 
and'privations of a soldier's life. Even for the native army, recruits, untrained recruits 
that take a couple of years to turn into anything like soldiers, are scarcely to be 
procured, and if, at this moment any crisis were to arise, the Government could not rely upon 
the assistance, in the field, of one-hundredth of the men it could have commanded 30 years 
ago. I mean, of course, in my part of India. Now this, to me, seems a grievous misfortune 
and it is to remedy this state of affairs and ensure Government having at its call, in any crisis 
hundreds of thousands of partially trained soldiers, that I so strongly advocate, as I do, 
the volunteer movement. God forbid that the Russians, bribing the Afghans should, with 
them, make a joint descent on the rich plains of India, but if they were to do so and the 
Government perseveres in its present policy of converting its bravest and most 
soldierly races into helpless pen and word men, the results would be the loss of 
India to the British and of all the blessings that we owe to them, of all we most 
prize and cherish, to us. (Applause.) Therefore, brethren, we have a right the best of all 
rights, to claim, again and again, from Government, that our young men shall be trained to 
arms, and made fit to defend us and our homes, our liberties and our lands. (Loud cheers.) 
The Government cannot be blind, they must see the contingencies lying before them and us. 
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we frontier meu see them and, if so, it is cruel, it is unjust for them, to refuse us what we 
ask for in this Resolution, {cheers,) nay, it is a folly, a crime, for we ask it, as much in their 
interests, as much in the interests of our empire and our Empress, as in those of our country, 
our families, and ourselves. [Loud cheers.) G-entlemen, I support this Resolution and so does 
every man, on our frontier, and so does every well-wisher of the British Government 
throughout the empire. ( Continued applause.) 

Mr. Mir AliMahomed Bhim.tee (Indore,No. 473 inhist) said:— Mr. President andFellow- 
Countrymen,— I appear before you to support a Resolution that has been proposed, as regards 
our admission into volunteer corps. Government ask us why we should be admitted into 
volunteer corps and why we want to be admitted. 1 answer “ For the simple reason that 
this is our home and we want to defend our hearths and homes.” {Applavftv.) It is their 
hearths and homes that Englishmen want to defend and it is the same that we want to 
defend here, in our own country. [Applause.) You have heard some speakers refer to 
Lord Canning’s order, that natives of India may be admitted into volunteer corps, if the 
members of the corps consent to their admission. I say “ Why make that restriction ? If you 
are honest, grant us the privilege. Why make the restriction ? If you wish us to be admitted, 
then, why leave it to the members of any Corps to decide whether they choose to admit us or 
not ? Answer that question”. (Applause.) I say, it is the authorities, and not the members of any 
corps (applause) who are competent to judge whether we are entitled or not, to defend our 
hearths and homes. (. Applause .) Our Government is perfectly mistaken. You will excuse my 
warmth, I am carried away, but I will cool down. ( Laughter and applause.) I say that our Gov¬ 
ernment is making a terrible mistake. Some fifty or sixty years ago, by a lavish expenditure 
of money, they were able to raise as many German and other mercenaries as they desired, but 
they will never be able to do so, in these days, and if they fancy that they will be able to do so, 
they commit a great blunder which they will some day bitterly repent. Mercenaries are a 
class of people who are not to be had now. You all know that the different continental 
. nations have not only their standing armies, but every male *in their populations, between 
eighteen and forty-five, or even fifty years of age, registered as soldiers in one class of reserve 
or other, which they had not about the time of Waterloo. Not one mercenary soldier can England 
now draw from any continental nation. Russia has some five millions, Germany four, Austria 
has got two or three millions, France three or four million soldiers of the line and reserves and 
so on. Had they anything of all this when Waterloo was fought ? Even in the Crimean war ? 
( Voices of ‘no, no’.) They had not, and, consequently, our English Government in virtue of their 
long purse—by their unbounded and unlimited expenditure of money—were able to procure 
mercenaries to help them to fight their battles. Where will they procure mercenaries now, 
when the odds against England are three-fold what they were ? (. Hear , hear.) Supposing Russia 
does invade India and we all know that from the time of Peter the Great, Russia’s ai,m has 
been—India ! India ! India ! It is not barren Central Asia, she has been aiming at. She 
has been sending large armies into Central Asia and wasting untold millions there, but she 
has been aiming at India. She wants an outlet for commerce and she must have it either here 
or on the Golden Horn, at the expense of the Turkish or the British Empire, and all those who 
have studied this question know this very well. Now Austria, Germany and Italy bar the 
way to Constantinople and it is much to be feared, that it will be at our expense, that the out¬ 
let of Russian commerce will be found. Gentlemen, if Russia realizes this desire to pounce 
upon India, she will first create serious complications in Europe and when our English rulers’ 
energies are perfectly absorbed in meeting the dangers that beset them there, when they 
have, as in the Crimean war, denuded India of European troops and, probably, as has been 
her practice, even in petty wars in late years, of a strong contingent of her best native troops, 
then, I ask, how many men will England be able to throw into the field here, to meet the million 
or so, of soldiers and robbers of a hundred wild tribes that Russia will be able to tempt into 
making common cause with her, in plundering our towns and ravishing our women ? The 
English Government may have millions and hundreds of millions of money, but money 
won’t fight—it is men that will fight and where will she get them, when, by her present 
policy, she has (laughter and ‘hear, hear’) turned us all into women. (Laughter.) Are we to be for 
ever treated as if we cannot be trusted ? Are we so low and degraded that we are not able to 
be trusted to defend our hearths and homes. (‘Rear, hear / and applause.) Are we such fools as 
not to realize the difference between British and Russian rule ? (Cheers.) What then ? 
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Is it not mockery ? Xs it not idiotic, to say to us “ You may be enrolled as volunteers with the 
consent of all the members of any existing' corps” ? And how many thousands, should I not 
say hundreds, will thus be able to obtain some military training ? Some gentlemen here, told 
us “ We are all unanimous in admitting native gentlemen.” Yes, you are at the moment 
all unanimous, but will this unanimity continue—does it exist elsewhere? In one or two 
instances, corps may be unanimous; but, is that any guarantee that we shall be admitted, 
generally throughout the country, in anything like adequate numbers to defend our homes, 
our families? We have a perfect right to be admitted. Why make these conditions ? What 
are you afraid of ? We do not want to drive you away from the country, (Voices of ‘ rio, 
no, certainly not') we want to keep you, to help you, to support you. (Tremendous cheers .) Is 
there one here so false, so foolish, as to say “ We want to drive the English away from this 
country” ? ( Loud cries of ‘ no, no, no') . No, we a.re not so base, (applause), we are not such fools. 
(loud applause.) Were we to drive you away from our country, what would become of us? Who 
should we have instead ? We may go from one end of the earth to the other end, we 
shall not find one to come up to you. (Loud applause.) “ England with all thy faults, we love thee 
a till.” There is not one single Power in all the world, to come up to England, that would, on 
the whole, have dealt so nobly and generously with a subject nation as England has done. 
(Loud applause .) Whom shall we have instead of you ? We must have a head here—a body 
without a head cannot live. (Applause.) If we get our Hindu friends here, who are so well edu¬ 
cated, and, after we have driven you away, we take them and put them into power and give 
them the gadi, (voices of‘ no, no,') shall w'e get on well ? Or are we fit to rule the whole empire ? 
Or can we, in our present state, even combined, produce a Government half as good as that of 
England ? No. We must have the English. But they are treating us like mere children (applause,) 
they are simply trifling with us. We do not want to drive you away from here, we cannot do 
without you ; and if you give us all the liberty in the world, we shall still respect you and cling 
to you and keep you with us, (a voice of ‘ and respect you all the more',) yes, and respect you 
all the more. (Thank you , sir, for your correction.) I dlfl not want to spgak to-day, but, when 
I saw this matter brought up, I asked the President to allow me to speak. Who does not feel 
the degradation of not being allowed to become a volunteer, who does not feel the 
humiliation of being debarred from the use and practice of arms, who does not tremble for the 
day when unarmed, helpless, our martial spirit dead, we shall have to stand wailing 
like women, to see our English friends massacred by Russian hordes and ourselves, our 
fortunes and our families, the prey of their ruthless barbarities ? (Applause.) I say this 
meeting speaks with one voice, and it is the voice of India, and no Government in the 
world, can turn a deaf ear to such a voice or long refuse to permit us to qualify ourselves 
for defending it and ourselves, our hearths and homes, and the British empire. ( Loud 
and prolonged applause, and cries of ‘ vote, vote': ‘we are all agreed.') 

The President. —Gentlemen, if, as it seems, you are all of one mind and desire no 
further discussion, and I confess that I hardly see how there can be two opinions in regard to 
this present, cautiously worded. Resolution, or,, for that matter, that any more speaking in 
regard to it can be needed, I will now put it* (Cries of ‘put it, put it' ‘ vote, vote.) The Reso¬ 
lution will stand thus :— 

Resolved —That in view of the unsettled state of public affairs in Europe and the 
immense assistance that the people of this country, if duly prepared "there for, are capable of 
rendering to Great Britain in the event of any serious complications arising, this Congress once 
again earnestly appeals to the Government, to authorise (under such rules and restrictions, as 
7 nay to it seem fitting) a system of volunteering for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such 
as may qualify them to support the Government effectively in any crisis. 

The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. * 

The President. —The next proposition on the programme, gentlemen, is :— 

That as the administration of the Income-Tax, especially as regards incomes below Rs. 
1.000 a year, has proved extremely unsatisfactory, it is essential in the opinion of the Congress 
that the taxable minimum be raised to Rs . 1,000, the loss of revenue thus involved being made 


good by reductions in the existing public expendit ure, or, should this prove impossible , by the re n 
imposition of an import duty on the finer classes of cotton goods. 

Babu Guru Prasad Sen (Behar, No. 533 in List) said:— Gentlemen, —When the first 
Congress met, at Bombay we had to deal wi th the license-tax, a tax so illogical and inconsistent, that 
we could do nothing better than to propose that an income-tax should be substituted in its stead. 
We did not approve either license-tax or income-tax. We said, if more money be really wanted 
for military purposes and the Government will not provide this, as they ought to provide it, by 
retrenchment in other branches of the service, the required funds ought to be provided 
“ firstly, by the re-irnposition of the customs duties; and secondly, by the extension of the 
license-tax to those classes of the community, official and non-official, at present exempted 
from it, care being taken that, in the case of all classes, a sufficiently high taxable 
minimum be maintained”. What we said then was, " if you will have more money, if you won’t 
retrench, as you ought to do, if you won’t re-iinpose the customs duties, then, rather than devise 
new schemes of taxation, turn your illogical license-tax into a logical income-tax, only keep your 
taxable minimum high enough”. It was, in fact, the lesser of two evils which we chose. But we 
soon found that the taxable minimum had been struck too low, that the administration of the 
income-tax, as it was worked when the income-tax came to be introduced—wo found, I say, that 
the practical administration of the tax was by no means so satisfactory as it ought to have been, 
especially with reference to the taxation of incomes below, or coming but little above, 
the minimum. Now, having given the matter a fair trial, we propose that the taxable 
minimum be raised to Rs. 1,000, and we do this, in the interest of the humbler 
classes of our countrymen. (Applause.) It is not in the interest of the distinguished delegates 
whom I see before me, nob ten per cent, of whom, probably, have incomes of less than 
Rs. 1,000 a year, but in the interests of the large body of our countrymen of the middle classes, 
that we desire that this relief should be granted, namely, the raising of the minimum from 
Rs- 500 to Rs. 1,000. (Applause.) Now, there are many reasons why this raising of the minimum 
has become a necessity. In the Act, we find the minimum Rs. 500 and that, of course, you must 
admit is a very low limit. It means, at the present rate of exchange, that all incomes of £34 
a year and upwards are liable to taxation. Well, prices have risen during the last twenty years 
enormously, and they have even risen within the last two years. Sir, the minimum I 
submit, ought to be fixed with due regard to the necessities of life and this limit of. Rs. 500 takes 
no account of these. Is it at all conceivable for a man, in our part of the country, a respect¬ 
able householder who lives on from Rs. 500 to Rs. 800 or 900 a year, which comes to from 
Rs. 40 to 70, or say £2-15 to less than £5, a month, to provide the mere necessaries 

of life and then have any margin to spare for income-tax ? (Loud applause.) Then 

there are not only his own necessities and those of his family to be supplied, but, in all 
Indian families there are a number of dependents to be clothed and fed. It is not a 
question of individuals, but a question of many dozens, in every case, depending upon 
individuals. In fact, as you all know, a man has not only to feed, clothe, and educate his own 
sons, but he has to feed, clothe, and educate those of his relatives, subordinates, and so on. 
This, of course, is inevitable; it may be a good or bad custom, but it is one, hallowed by 
the traditions of thousands of years, that we must still bow to. We cannot help our¬ 
selves, if we would, and, for all its disadvantages, it is a good and kindly cus¬ 

tom. It is not the question of the support of one individual and his family, but 
the support of a family and its connections and retainers. The income really belongs 
to half a dozen families—it is an aggregate of incomes here treated as one, but 
which would in other countries have stood divided. These points were not suffi¬ 
ciently taken into consideration, when “the necessaries of life” for Indians were considered, or the 
taxable minimum which is supposed to be fixed above necessities, would not have been placed 
so low. The necessities of life for Indian families are not to be measured with reference to the 
single individual requirements, but with reference to the requirements of his family and 
household, and if you measure necessary requirements with due regard to these, you will 
all agree with me that the minimum of Rs. 40 a month is very much too low, (applause) and, 
therefore, under these circumstances, we now propose that the taxable minimum be 
raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. (Applause.) It was, I believe, originally under 
^contemplation to fix the minimum at this figure tor a certain class of people—I mean 
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for officials in Governnnent employ. Government thought this was a minimum exactly 
suited to the necessities of that class, but it was pointed out that, if that concession was made, 
a concession of a similar nature would be needed on behalf of every class, and that otherwise 
the tax would be inconsistent and illogical and it was then, and then only, that the minimum, 
in their case, was reduced to Rs. 500, so that, according to the admission of Government in 
regard to the only class of which it knows anything, the minimum ought to he fixed at Rs. 1,000 
and not at Rs. 500, and we, who know all classes, can tell them that this is equally necessary in 
the case of all classes. [Applause.) Well, that being so, there can be no difference of opinion, 
it seems to me, with respect to the raising of the minimum. Rut, before T leave the question, 
I have one word more to say. In England, the minimum is, I am told, £150 a year, which 
would correspond, at the present rate of exchange, to something like Rs. 2,250. (Hear, hear.) 
So that our present minimum is fixed at a very low figure, if you compare it with the English 
minimum, and especially, if you take into consideration the fact that the one is for a single 
family, while in India, looking to the requirements of an Indian family with its dependants, it is 
really the income of a group of families, and you must admit that the minimum, if it is not to 
be Rs. 2,000 ought at least to be raised to Rs. 1,000. (Applause.) Then, sir, we are confronted 
with this difficulty. If the minimum is raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000, how are we tp 
meet the loss in revenue ? I submit we can do it by reducing expenditure. In a household, 
where the expenditure is 70 millions of pounds sterling, do you not think it possible that a 
paltry reduction of, say, one-third of one of those millions (which, I suppose, would be the 
utmost loss that would be sustained), could be very well made up by the reduction of expen¬ 
diture ? A prudent householder, under such a contingency would, in the first place, set about and 
reduce his expenditure, if he had no reasonable prospect of increasing his income, and if Govern¬ 
ment could at all be made to feel that the limit of taxation has already been reached, I think 
it would immediately set to work to bring about a reduction in expenditure, sufficient to meet 
the reduction our proposals involve in the out-turn of the income-tax. Government have, no 
doubt, instituted a finance committee and that committee has been making enquiries and many 
suggestions have been made to it. Those suggestions, at least those likely to be accepted, 
though good only to a certain extent, would, at any rate, provide for this small reduction of 
thirty-five lacs in income, so that the deficit resulting from the relief we propose, would and 
could be properly made up by reduction of expenditure. The report, it is true, is not 
before the public as yet, but there were many valuable suggestions made by those with 
whom the finance committee took counsel, and though, I do not say, that all the suggestions 
wore good, or, even if good, likely to be acceptable to Government, still, if only one of these 
be accepted, the economy effected, would make up for a loss of revenue which is simply repre¬ 
sented by thirty-five lacs of rupees. I do not wish to name anybody, but I shall simply name 
the Board of Revenue of Bengal. If we simply give effect to the recommendations made from 
all quarters, that this Board of Revenue should be abolished, we should at once get a reduction 
of expenditure to the tune of six lacs in Bengal and thirty-five lacs would be half made up by 
similar reductions in other Provinces. It is not, however, for us to specify reductions. We 
simply point out the fact that such a reduction is possible, and that if the taxable minimum 
be raised, as we advocate and as the whole country demands, the loss of revenue thus involved 
can very well and ought to be made up by corresponding reductions in expenditure. But we 
say further, even if that is not possible, that is to say, if you persist in not seeing that it is 
possible, and none are so blind as those who wont see, if you insist that you cannot meet the 
loss by reduction of expenditure, do this; as the present low minimum is telling so heavily 
on the well-being of the masses of our lower middle class people, do this, re-impose the import, 
duty which has been given up (hear, hear), an import duty, not on the poor man’s clothing, but 
on the finer kinds of cloth, which only the comparatively rich—those really able to contribute 
to the necessities of the State—practically use. Well, the only thing that can be said against this 
measure is, that it is a measure of protection. But, it may be so low as to be practically inope¬ 
rative in this direction. Even were it otherwise, I would still say it is not a protective measure 
at all, it is a fiscal measure adopted solely in the interests of our finances. It would not be, nay 
all the circumstances considered, no one can pretend that it could he opposed to the 
rules laid down by the best political economists, and, indeed, it is absurd to talk, in these days, 
of protection for our industries—our industries do not require protection—but, so as to leave 
no handle for such an argument, let there be a corresponding excise duty on our own 
similar finer productions. All we cry for is that, in the interest of our finances, if money 


be really needed to meet the deficit, the import duties should be re-imposed and this our pro¬ 
posal contemplates. With these words I beg to propose for your acceptance the Resolution 
which the President has already read out to you. (Ajyplav^e.) 

Babu Jogindek Chander Ghose ( Calcutta , No. 555 in Lwt) said ;— Gentlemen, — 
I, of all men here, should make some apology for speaking on this occasion; but 
apology takes time, and, therefore, I shall go on to my subject at once. The 
matter before us is one of great importance. There is, no doubt, that the administration 
of the income tax, especially as regards incomes below Rs. 1,000 a year has proved extremely 
unsatisfactory. It is well known that the income tax is a source of constant oppression and 
terror to the poorer people of this country. I know from my experience as a Pleader,—and you 
k now that poor people only venture to come to men of little practice like myself,—how the poor 
are oppressed. People are too frequently assessed at four times their actual income by those 
who desire to be considered Khairkhwah* servants of the Government. Poor people do not 
always keep proper accounts and are the least able to protect themselves, and then woe to 
the man who goes to Collectors like Mr. Goodrich, of Calcutta., the Zubberdust, the great, the 
great grinder of the poor. I know the clerk of a Pleader was assessed at more than his master ; 
and I still remember the look of terror of the man, when he was told that his books were not 
i egularly-kept account-books. A man who has only three or four hundred rupees a year may 
easily be mistaken by the honestest assessing officer, misled by subordinates, who want to make 
a name, for one who has five hundred rupees. But when you raise the minimum to Rs. 1,000 a 
year, it is different. None of the mass of folks who have two, three or four hundred a year can be 
assessed by mistake at Rs. 1,000,—of course, there will be men on seven, eight and nine hundred, 
in regard to whom such a mistake may be made, but there are ten of the former class to one 
of the latter; and it is not only mistakes, that have to be guarded against the hundreds of 
thousands of comparatively helpless ignorant persons who have between Rs. 200 and 500 
a year, are made to pay, by rascals who threaten them that, if they do not bribe them, they 
will have them taxed, and you get rid of all this which is the cause of half the discontent, the 
income-tax brings about, by raising the limit to Rs. 1,000, because the 7, 8 and 9 hundred 
people are very, very much fewer in number, and are in a better position and know more, and 
are stronger and much less able to be frightened by threats. 

I think, gentlemen, that our demand is very reasonable. All that we want is the 
exemption of the poor and the weak from the tax and its accompanying oppression. The 
classes that will thus be exempted will be the more poorly-paid servants of Government, and 
the great mass of small traders, shopkeepers and artisans. 

As regards Government servants, you know, gentlemen, that they are mostly taken 
from the middle classes, the lower ranks of what we may call the gentry of the country. 
You know how, day by day, they are being reduced to poverty. Their wants are 
many and their means are small and we know how keen their struggle for existence is, 
and the accident of birth has added to their misery. Rs. 25 is a large sum for them, 
for they can save nothing. If possible, as a matter of humanity only, they should be 
let alone, but the principal reason why this tax, so far as they are concerned, should be 
removed, is, that it diminishes the efficiency of the public service, because it still further, 
and materially, reduces the salaries of the poorest-paid, and yet hardest-worked servants of the 
Government. In Bengal, we had the Salaries Commission for the avowed purpose of increas- 
ing the pay of our ill-paid officials, and that purely in the interests of the public service. But 
nothing came out of it. The income-tax, however, still remains. When the income-tax bill 
was first framed, the.se servants of the State, drawing small salaries, were exempted from its 
operation. But our wise legislators thought that, by this the principle of equality would be 
infringed; and, for once, equality was accepted to be a very important principle in the adminis¬ 
tration of the country,—indeed more important than the efficiency of the public service. 
But, I think, I express the opinion of the Congress when I say, that the other classes would not, 
certainly, have grudged these officials this poor privilege. 


As for the other classes upon which the measure of this tax falls the heaviest, 
it is the class of small traders and shopkeepers, and these men, besides illegitimate 
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extortions wrung from them, by threats of getting them still more highly assessed, are 
always assessed, at a great deal more than their actual incomes. Most of them are 
illiterate, many of them entirely so, and none of them keep or can possibly keep account- 
books that assessors will accept, and these poor men are always the least able to defend 
themselves, and least able to pay competent men to protect their interests. Many smal 
tradesmen have been thns obliged to give np their trade, and many that have not dor.e 
this yet, find it most difficult to keep up their business. I know one, a man who was 
literally obliged to close his shop on account of the heavy income-tax imposed upon him, 
and for no other reason—it just absorbed his entire profits. As for the small artisans and manu¬ 
facturers, English competition is daily driving them out of the market; and the income-tax 
has added to their difficulties, and is absolutely crushing them. There is no encouragement for 
them anywhere, and they are dying out, to the great detriment of the prosperity of the country. 
That is a bad tax which benefits the Government financially far less than it oppresses and 
injures the people. And that is just what this income-tax does, when imposed upon these 
classes. If the Government had only a conception of all the suffering caused, and all the 
injury inflicted on the prosperity of the country, by allowing the nominal taxable minimum to 
remain, at its present low level, they would not hesitate odo moment, cost what it might, to 
accept our recommendation. 

And how do we propose to make up the loss to the public revenue which will thus 
be caused ? It is by the re-imposition of an import duty on the finer classes of cotton goods. 
We all know how, at the bidding of the merchants of Manchester, the cotton duties were 
abolished. The voice of a few English merchants was found more powerful than the voice of 250 
millions of Indians. We hope that, at last, the good sense and the keen sense of justice of the 
great English nation will awake to the injustice of adding to tho burdens of a poor and 
already overburdened people, for the sake of a few merchants. And we hope, also, that the 
great and just statesman, who is now at the head of Government, a nobleman by nature, as 
he is ).y birth, will accede to our prayers and redress this great grievance. 

The President.— Gentlemen, I have received notice, in due form, of an addition to 
the proposition before the assembly, a small, but not unimportant, amendment, and I will cal! 
upon the proposer, Mr. Khare, to submit it to you. 

Mr. Daji Abaji Khake ( Bombay , No. 371 in I/ist) said : Gentlemen, I am entirely at 
one with the proposer and seconder of the proposition now bef ore you, but I desire to insert a f ew 
additional words in it. Gentlemen, if the Government refuse to raise the taxable minimum as we 
recommend, then our recommendation about the re-imposition of the customs duties, falls as it 
were to the ground, whereas, gentlemen, it should he our object never to allow this to fall to the 
ground, but to perpetually keep before the eyes of the British public and the British Government 
that, though we may forgive, we can never forget the gross injustice that was done to us at 
the bidding of a small though powerful English mercantile clique and that we will never 
rest, at any rate as long as other worse and far less productive taxes have to be borne by us, 
until we obtain redress. I may say, gentlemen, that I am told that, now, that the true 
fiscal character of those duties have become known to them, now that they realize that they were, 
in no degree, practically protective,—that it is advantages in situation and cheap labour, 
and not any duties that favour our mills and that despite the abolition of these latter, our mills 
go on, year by year, absorbing more n,nd more of the trade now, I say, that they have 
come to realize this, I am told that the more enlightened members of the Manchester 
manufacturers themselves, regret having had any indirect share in inflicting on this financially 
struggling country, the terrible financial loss, which the abolition of these duties involved, 
(cheers), and, I believe it, gentlemen, for though manufacturers, though Manchester manu¬ 
facturers, they are Englishmen, and though they may be hasty for the moment, they cannot 
help being just in the long run. (Loud cheers.) But be this as it may, it is essential, for us, at 
a ny rate, to make clear, that not only as a means of recouping ary such reduction of revenue as 
is involved in our present recommendation, but in all and every case in which additional revenue 
may be required, the re-imposition of customs duties on articles mainly used by the rich 
is, in our opinion, in the opinion of the entire country, the only legitimate course of action. 
We say, the entire country says; if you, at any time, really need more money, you must not 
enhance the income-tax, you must not raise the salt tax, you mitei not go devising any new 
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fiscal instruments of torture, you must so redmpose the customs duties that they shall be paid 
by the rich and not add to the burdens of the poo;. The proposition is not quite so generally 
put as I would have liked to see it in this Resolution, but m y main purpose will have been 
accomplished, if you will agroe to insert between the words if made good” and “ by reductions ” 
these few words “ and further financial difficulties, if any, met” ( Loud cheers and cries of 

‘ y e < s \ y*k*) 

Barit Guru Prasad Sj?n, {the Proposer), said :—Mr. President,—I gladly accept 
this amendment, and so, I am sure, will this assembly, for Mr. Khare has most clearly and 
eloquently expressed what I and, I am sure, every one here, think on this matter. {Loud applause 
and cries of ‘ yes, yes*) 

The President :—Then, I am to understand that this addition is approved. (‘Yes, yes.*) 
Goes any one object to it ? {‘No, no.*) 

The President (continuing) :— Gentlemen, —Another amendment had been sent up to 
me and I, therefore, call upon the proposer tp expound it, 

Mr. Chakravarti (Anantapur, No. 293 in List) said At this late hour, I do not. wish to 
try your patience too much. As the income-tax is now administered it is working great injustice 
and is utterly iniquitous, so I beg to propose that the tax be abolished. The amended proposition 
which I suggest would run tlius ; —“ That as the administration of the income-tax has invoiced 
Very great hardships, it is essential in the opinion of this Congress that the tax be abolished.** 
( Forces of 1 no, no, withdraw,* ‘ it is the only tax that reaches the rich,* ‘ we don*t want to relieve 
ourselves of taxation / ‘ we won't have it,* and ‘ withdraw, withdraw *) Well, gentlemen, of 
course, I bow to the general sense of the assembly, but I retain my own opinion, that the only 
thing to be done about the income?tax is to abolish it in toto . What is the use of halt 
measures ? (Cries of ‘ sit down* and ‘ shut up.*) Well, as you will have it, I withdraw my 
amendment. (Loud applause.) 


The President. 
amendment. 


-Gentlemen, I haye to announce that I have received yet another 


Mr, Subramania Sastri (Madras, No. 14 in List) rose and said .’—Gentlemen,—I am 
not going to adduce arguments in favour of my amendment. I shall simply state the amend¬ 
ment and leave it in your hands. In the sixth Resolution, after Rs 1,000, in line 3, I propose 
to add, “ and that of taxable amounts, Rs. 300 be exempted from taxation ” I may pay 
income tax on my salary. A m a n who receives Rs. 500 per annum has to pay an income-tax of 
Rs. 11 and lie hns Rs. 489 nearly, left for his necessary expenses. On the other hand, a man 
who receives Rs. 499 per annum, has the whole Rs. 499 left for his expenses, so that a man 
who receives Rupee 1 more is worse off by Rupees 10. In England, it is customary to exempt 
ft certain amount of a person's income from taxation. For instance, in the case of 
a person whose income is £500, £120 of that sum will be exempted from taxation, 
What I want is not to calculate on the whole Rs. 1,000, but to subtract Rs. 300 from this 
and take the tax on the remainder. 

Rajah YatindraNath Chaudhuri (24-Pergannahs, No. 552 in List) said:—I second 
tjbiis amendment. 

Babu Guru Prasad Sen (Calcutta,N q. 533 in List) said:—I have only two objections to 
the amendment. In the first place, in the Resolution what was sought for, was relief for the 
poorer middle class and, not, as is involved by the amendment, for the richer classes. In the 
second pls.c(V> this question of rebate has been also discussed repeatedly in the Viceroy’s 
Council and it has been definitely decided, that the principle shall not be admitted in India. 
Rightly or wrongly, this is so, and I am unwilling to complicate our otherwise simple 
Resolution by pressing* Government to reverse its entire and carefully considered procedure 
in this ipatter. 

(After some consultation with other delegates, this amendment was withdrawn by the 

proposer-) ig j 
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This President -.—Gentlemen, 1 am happy to be able to inform you, though, perhaps, 
you will hardly yet credit the fact, but really, there are no further amendments (laughter and 
cheers) and if you approve, I will now put the Resolution ( Cries of ‘yes, yes / ‘ vote, vote.) 
Very good, gentlemen, then the Resolution, with Mr* Khare's emendation will now stand 

, \ ■■■; ‘ , '' ■/. V « 

Resolved. — That as the administration of the income-tax, especially, as regards in¬ 
comes below Bs. 1,000 a year, has proved extremely unsatisfactory, it is essential , in the opinion 
of the Congress, that the taxable minimum, be raised to Rs . 1,000, the loss of revenue thus involved, 
being made good and further financial difficulties, if any, met, by reductions in the existing public 
expenditure, or, should this prove impossible . by the re-imposition of an import duty on the finer 
classes of cotton goods. 

The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously, and the assembly adjourned 
until 11 o'clock the next day. 


\or 




FOURTH DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Friday, the 30th December, 1887 . 


The Congress re-assembled at 11 a.m., and the President, taking the chair, said 
Gentlemen, —This is the last day of our session; we have still a good deal of business to dispose 
anc * I hope that you will all remember how precious our time is and not occupy one minute 
longer with your speeches, than is necessary to express clearly what you desire to say. I 
trust you will excuse my making this appeal, but, unless discussion be confined within the 
narrowest practicable limits, we shall not, I fear, do all that we desire to do before separating. 
1 he first business before us to-day is the following proposed Resolution 

Ct Resolved :—That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is desirable that the 
Government be moved to elaborate a system of Technical Education, suitable to the condition of the 
country, to encourage indigenous manufactures by a more strict observance of the orders , already 
existing, in regard to utilizing such manufactures for State purposes, and to employ more 
extensively, than at present, the skill and talents of the people of the country ” 

I call now on Sir Savalai Ramasawmi Mudaliar, to move this proposition. 


Sir Savalai Ramaswami Mudaliar [Madras, No . 4 in List) said :—Mr. President 
and Gentlemen, —After having heard the brilliant speeches delivered during the last three 
days by gentlemen from various parts of India, I have thought it prudent, being myself no 
orator, to put down in writing and to read out to you what I have to say, and I beg that I 
may be excused for the liberty I have taken in doing so. 

(He then read the following address ). 

Gentlemen, I feel extremely thankful for the honor the executive committee have 
done me, in placing this important Resolution in my hands. It gives me much pleasure to move 
it. technical Education has been the dream of my life. It has ever beeu my earnest desire to do 
something to ameliorate the condition of the masses. And now in God’s good Providence, this 
Congress has been organised for the good of the country. The poverty of India is becoming pro¬ 
verbial. Agriculture fails to satisfy the mouths of the fast-increasing* population of India, while 
other industries, the only other sources of livelihood for the people, are fast falling into decay. 

1 he industrial classes, unable to compete with European manufacturers, are rapidly forgetting 
the cunning of their bands. The importance of a system of technical education cannot, therefore, 
be over-estimated. I look upon it as a rope of salvation let down to save our sinking population. 
Technical education, commends itself to all classes and creeds of people. Unlike other move¬ 
ments which affect but certain sections of the community, the proposed movement, if once 
set agoing, would make its beneficial effects felt by every individual in the land. Our esteemed 
Mahomedan brethren are in full sympathy with us ; and as a token of this, their Association 
in Madras has already established an Institute for technical education, in some branches, and 
on a small scale, of which, together with Rajah Sir Madava Rao and other gentlemen, 
I have the honor of being a Patron, and I am happy to add that their Institute is thriving 
under the indefatigable superintendence of Colonel Underwood. My long mercantile expe¬ 
rience convinces me, that the elaboration by Government of an exhaustive system of technical 
education will prove an inestimable boon to the poorer millions of India. (Applause,) In 
course of conversation with many an honored Government official, with reference to the 
Technical Institute which is now about to be organised in this city, as an abiding result of 
Hei Gracious Majesty’s Jubilee, I have found that the Government do certainly look upon 
the movement with favor. His Excellency the Governor has more than once expressed his 
conviction of its desirability, g,nd among others, the Hon. Mr. Hutchins, to whose superior 
tact and ability I need not refer here, views the idea with the greatest pleasure. We have, 
therefore, much reason to calculate on the sympathy and co-operation of the Government in 
this important undertaking. (Applause.) Even when looked at from a mercantile point of view, 
the movement commends itself to us in a high degree. We have just passed a Resolution, part 
of which has reference to the re-imposition of an import duty on the finer classes of cotton 







goods. In my humble opinion, such an import duty would not only prove itself a source of 
additional revenue, but might also, by a reflex action, tend to a revival and rapid development 
of our slumbering local industries. (Cries of ‘ no, no.’) Any how, the development of a 
suitable and comprehensive scheme of technical education would effect this. Long 
neglected manufactures would receive a fresh lease of life, and ample scope would 
be afforded to native talent and native enterprise in this direction. Useful and honour¬ 
able employment would be found for millions of Indians, while heads of depart¬ 
ments, too, would then with greater facility meet local needs with local supplies. 
In connection with the establishment of the proposed Institute, I beg to express my 
firm conviction that a small technical school in every Taluq of India would be most bene¬ 
ficial—a school in which all classes might be taught oue or more of the useful arts. And as 
such schools increase in number, and covei' the length and breadth of the land, hundreds of 
available educated young men would find a fresh field of labor for their skill and talent. Now- 
a-days, we are becoming familiar with the saying, that industry is of far greater value than 
education. But I think that industry combined with, at least, a moderate degree of elementary 
education, would prove far more useful than industry without any education at all. mode¬ 
rately educated workmen would learn to appreciate such qualities as beauty, symmetry, &c., 
in the different kinds of work they turn out, and constantly endeavour to improve on their 
workmanship ; and in this way, remove from our working countrymen, the long-standing 
reproach, that they continue to weave, spin, and perform every other industrial work, in 
exactly the same way, as their fathers did, thousands of years ago. (Applause.) Viewed, there¬ 
fore, from a mercantile, as well as a philanthropic, standpoint, the elaboration of a system of 
technical education becomes a great necessity, a necessity which is, I am sure, as deeply 
felt by Government, as by the people of India. Let us, therefore, persevere in pressing our 
claims in this direction, on the attention of our benign Government who, according to their 
light and knowledge, are doing their very best to promote the welfare of the Indian nation, 
and I am fully convinced that what I have already remarked has been but the dream of my 
life, will, at no distant future, become an accomplished fact, spreading its blessings far and wide 
like a migbty river and making glad the hearts of the people. With these few remarks, I beg 
to propose the Resolution, which has been already read out to you by our respected President. 

Mb. John Adam (Madras, No. 88 in List,) said:— Mb. President and Delegates,—I 
must commence by expressing my appreciation of the very high honor which has been conferred 
upon me, by asking me to second the Resolution which has just been proposed by my friend Sir 
Savalai Ramasawmi Mudaliar. It is a great honor to address an assemblage of this descrip¬ 
tion upon any subject, and I consider it a still greater honor to address it upon a subject, 
which is, I conceive, perhaps, the most important of all the subjects which have to be brought 
before a national assembly like the present. (Applause.) I must, at the same time, ask your 
kind consideration when you remember the sad restrictions of time which are placed upon 
speakers on the present occasion and all the more so, as this subject is, from its very nature, a 
most complicated subject and one which, if it were to be treated with any fullness, would 
necessitate my entering into many details. The subject of technical education is one which 
is exciting a great deal of attention, not only in this country, but also, at the present time, in 
England, America, and various other countries, which are holding, or endeavouring to hold, the 
first rank in commerce and native industries. We find that this subject, even when treated 
and discussed by the wisest heads in these old countries, presents an extraordinary amount of 
difficulty in bringing to any reasonable settlement. We must not, therefore, be surprised or 
ashamed when we find here that we have to face similar serious difficulties in the prac¬ 
tical treatment of the subject. It may, however, clear the ground if I point out, in the first 
place, what has been very often overlooked, that there are two different branches, so to speak, 
which are popularly mixed up under the head of technical education. They are separate 
branches and they are very often confused in people’s minds. The first of these branches is 
that description or kind of technical education which is auxiliary to, or ought to be auxiliary 
to, what comes under the head of general education. That is a part of the question which we 
may put very largely on one side ; for, I think, it is fortunately in process of solution at present 
and does not present such extensive difficulties. The fact of the great advantage derivable from 
the addition of some practical education to ordinary general education, has been brought 
home to all persons who are engaged, like myself, in educational pursuits in this country, It has 
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been specially borne in upon me, because, as many of you know, I have the honor of being the 
head of the largest native institution ? in this Presidency, possessing no fewer than 1,800 
pupils in its various branches. Now, my idea-of a school master is not that of a man 
who sits in a high chair, with a book in one hand and a cane in the other, but of one who has the 
highest aims in teaching and who tries to teach, not simply what he himself learnt many years 
ago, but what he thinks most profitable to his pupils at the present day. It has consequently 
become a very serious question, with me, what it really would be most profit able for these 
very large classes of pupils, who are usually trained to no practical work, to be 
taught. (Applause.) Remember, I do not say a word against university education; I should 
be the last man to say anything against university education. The difficulty is to decide 
how we can do the best for that large class of pupils who receive education up to a certain, 
and not very high, standard and never hope to go further. In this Presidency wo had, a fort- 
night ago, not fewer than (5,700 candidates for tho matriculation examination. Of these 
0,700, I think, I am quite within the mark when I say that there are at least 5,000 that 
will never go beyond the Matriculation examination, and out of these 5,000, a very 
large proportion will fail even in that. Now, here we have got 5,000 boys, who are 
b$ing educated up to this standard. Is it not better to educate them to some final 
standard and teach them something that will be directly and practically useful in their after¬ 
life, instead of educating them up to a standard which is really only the commencement of 
another type of education ? At present, we have got these boys ending their school career 
with very little real education, to the disadvantage of both the parties. Now, this is a question 
which has struck a great many people. Amongst others, it engaged the very earnest 
attention of the Education Commission that sat some four years ago and they in their report, 
called attention to it in this Resolution ,— u That in upper classes of high schools there 
be two divisions ; one leading to the entrance examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths for commercial or non-literary pursuits.” 
On this recommendation, the Government of India passed the following most sympathetic 
order :—“ The bifurcation of studies suggested is of special importance at the present time. 
Every variety of study should be encouraged which may serve to direct the attention of 
native youths to industrial and commercial pursuits. To be of any value, the bifurcation 
should be carried out, as the Commission advise,in the High School course.” That strong recom¬ 
mendation was not left there, but after having made it, the Government of India communicated 
with the local Governments and asked these to report what steps were being taken to carry out 
those recommendations. Some at least, (certainly this local Government, which, I am glad to say, 
in the persons of the Director of Public Instruction and of the Hon. Mr. Hutchins, a member 
of Council, as also of His Excellency the Governor himself, (applause), has shown the 
most hearty sympathy in the matter,) took it up and they have already sanctioned a scheme, 
for which, moreover, a certain sum of money has been already allotted in the 
educational budget, thus removing the difficulty which we previously felt, instead 
of turning out a number of boys, who have been taught a number of subjects 
which will be of little, if any, direct practical use to them, they will be taught subjects 
which will be of practical benefit and importance to them. I therefore think I need go no 
further upon this point. Now, I come to the second part of technical education, whereby 
we should give an actual training in the various industries and try to promote the interests of 
those who are actually employed in these industries. I am bound to admit that this is a very 
difficult question. There are a great many schemes, but the problem is to get a feasible 
scheme—a workable scheme. We propose to have here an Institute called the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute as a Jubilee memorial. We have got a certain amount 
of money, and we have got some expectation of Government assistance, and we have 
also hopes of additional assistance from subscribers when we can show a working 
scheme. But, I am sorry to say, that we are at present very far from having a feasible 
scheme to put before the public. I am almost ashamed to make such a confession, but I have 
the mournful satisfaction of knowing from the President, that our friends in Bombay are 
in almost the same position. Having in hand a very large amount of subscriptions for the 
promotion of technical education, they are not yet in a position to bring forward any compre¬ 
hensive and satisfactory working scheme. The great difficulty which I can see, the pre¬ 
liminary difficulty—the difficulty which is met to a very large extent by the Resolution 
which has been proposed—is the want of accurate , collected , and digested information upon 
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the subject. When our local committee made the report upon the subject, I added a 
minute which was circulated to the members, and in which I put the point this way;— 
4 ‘ I have, in common with many other persons, a floating general idea that much can 
be done, but what enquiry I have been able to make into specific industries, for instance 
weaving, shows only how little we know, and the impossibility of framing, on that scanty know¬ 
ledge, any practical scheme or suggestion. I think that a small committee might be appointed, 
either by the Technical Institute Committee or by Government, to investigate the actual con¬ 
dition of native industries, in esse and in posse , not from tho aesthetic, but from the practical 
and economic point of view. The aim should not be to produce a renaissance in Indian 
industrial art, but to discover whether, by improved methods of working and increased tech¬ 
nical skill, competition is possible between native manufactures and foreign imports. I can¬ 
not think of any way in which money, whether of the Institute or of Government, can be 
better expended than in payment of the expenses of such a preliminary enquiry.” 
This was the recommendation which I made some time ago. I have met the reward of having 
made Such a complete confession of my ignorance, in having been asked by the Hon. Mr. 
Hutchins to assist the Director of Public Instruction in drawing up a practical scheme. We 
are now trying to draw up such a scheme, but, I am afraid, with very little success as yet. This 
proposal of a committee of enquiry to find out facts, is, I find, supported in this pamphlet, 
published and circulated to the members of the Congress, by Dinshaw Ardeshar Taloyarkhan, 
who has also published another pamphlet on the subject, which is, I think, the most suggestive 
publication which has yet appeared in this country. He says, “ I hold it a great misfortune 
that, as yet, we are unable to prevail upon the Government of India to appoint a high 
commission to report upon an imperial scheme for introducing suitable and widespread 
technical education in India. In a recent pamphlet of mine, I have plainly explained the 
grave short-comings of our administration in this connection. This great problem, the ful¬ 
filment of which will be a sure remedy to the general poverty of India, needs a most 
comprehensive and masterly dealing. Any ultimately authoritative despatch on the 
subject, 1 a ed on full and generous investigations of a royal commission, will live for cen¬ 
turies. The Congress ought to persevere, and bring about this result. Real patriotism 
may take pride in the achievement of this one work, a thousand times more than we need 
take in the nomination of a few natives in the councils or even in the House of Commons.” 
There is no doubt, this is one of the greatest and the noblest works which the Congress 
can undertake. Further, we find that not only local bodies, private individuals, and local 
Governments are trying their ha id at working out something, but we find that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has been having a try in the matter. I have here a portentous-looking blue- 
book called a (< Note upon Technical Education,” which has recently been published. It is 
very exhaustive, so far as it goes, for it begins with the origin of technical education. This, 
1 find, originated in the despatch of 1854?. That despatch has been responsible for a great 
deal, and it has now been made responsible for the origin of technical education. This 
Af Note” goes on to give what we already possess, or what we at least ought to be able to 
find out for ourselves, an account of various agricultural, engineering, medical and 
other colleges which exist in the various Presidencies in India at the present 
time, and that is the main part of this long document. It then goes on to make 
certain recommendations, which we may take to be the plan of the Government of India. 
Apart from various suggestions, as to teaching drawing in schools, &c., as far as technical 
education is concerned, this is the sole suggestion it makes, viz., that to middle and high 
schools, there should be attached technical branches, wherever an enquiry brings to light 
the demand for technical training. This is their suggestion—that we are to establish technical 
schools, wherever an enquiry establishes the fact that technical schools are wanted. This 
enquiry is the very thing we have not got; and this is the very thing we w’antthe Government 
of India to make for us, either by appointing a commission, as the motion, impliedly, suggests, 
or by local committees or special officers. That is the outcome of this long note, viz., that we are 
to aid and promote technical education, by establishing technical schools in localities where they 
are required. Itgoes on, further, tostate, very sympathetically, but not very practically, “Natives 
of all castes are increasing in number, looking to technical education as affording an honorable 
livelihood and career in life. It is submitted that it is desirable to assist and encourage this 
popular feeling; that room exists for improvement in almost every department of technical 
instruction in India; and that the time is ripe not only for calling on local Governments 
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to take the matter up in earnest', but for indicating to them some of the directions in which 
improvement seems possible, and from which funds can be obtained for effecting of.” Thus, 
we see that the Government has admitted, that the main point of difficulty in connection 
with the subject is aii enquiry, and I think, therefore, that we are justified in going forward, 
iu the strongest and in the most emphatic terms, to ask the Government of India to make 
some such enquiry. And here I wish to make a suggestion which, I think, might well be 
carried out by this Congress, although it is not in the motion. In case the Government of 
India should not appoint a commission, or during the interval that may elapse in bringing* 
Hie matter under public consideration, we might ourselves take the matter in hand. It is 
a very common course of proceeding in Congresses and Associations, such as this, in other 
countries, when they have a complicated and difficult subject, the principle of which is 
1 a °cepted and the details of which cannot be readily worked out, to appoint a sub¬ 
committee or a standing committee, which has to occupy itself during the year, as far as 
possible, in gathering information, in working out the various details and endeavouring to place 
itself in a position to submit to the succeeding Congress a report on the whole subject. So we 
might appoint a committee for the purpose of eliciting information and drawing up some 
working scheme in regard to technical education, with which we might go to the Government 
of India. This Congress might very well, I say, appoint a small sub-committee, consisting 
of representative members of all the various districts, who may be willing to undertake the 
duty, to collect information, by comparing and considering the needs of different districts in 
various industries, to try to evolve something like a practical scheme for general technical 
education, and to report results to the next Congress. We should thus be able to go up to the 
Government of India next year, not only, as now, with a request, but with a scheme for giving 
practical effect to our request. 

I have, sir, carefully avoided looking at the clock. I feel sure, however, it is now tc time” 
and, therefore, it is not possible to deal with a great many interesting questions regarding the 
subject. I should be only taking an unfair advantage of your genei’osity, if I went into 
them at length. As far as I have gone, I have necessarily touched upon only one part of 
the subject, the details of one point of those we have under consideration. Because I have not 
gone into the other parts of the question, you must not think that I am oblivious of the very 
large and important aspects of it, connected with the improvement of the industrial status 
of the population of this country. I mention this simply to show you that I have not 
overlooked it. I hope that amongst the eloquent speakers to follow, some will be found 
to enlarge upon this point. 

Our Resolution acknowledges and recognises the poverty of the people of India, 
and we know that this statement has been questioned in some quarters. I need not infringe on 
the task that has been so ably undertaken by Mr. Dadabhai Nowrojee, who has made this 
question his own. I merely wish to point out, that the poverty of the country is a poverty 
which is not irremediable, and it is simply because there is a remedy, by which it may be 
alleviated, if only in the long future, that we bring forward this motion at the present time. 
Passing over all other advantages which this country possesses, as an industrial and a 
trading community, I may point out that the one great main feature, is the cheapness of 
labour in this country. When I say u cheapness,” I do not wish you to suppose that I 
think labour here is sufficiently well-paid. When you take into consideration how in 
European countries, many thousands die yearly, simply because they are not able to pur¬ 
chase the * heat which we get here for nothing • when you consider this, you will readily 
understand how wages here might be raised five-fold, aye, ten-fold—and that would be to 
many in this country a luxury beyond the dreams of avarice—and yet be far below the level of 
the wages of European labour. It is not merely that wages are actually low, but that they may, 
with safety, be raised to give people in this country every comfort, and even luxury, which 
they may desire and still remain far below the rates prevailing in Europe. I do 
not, for a moment, say that pure labour, however cheap, unassisted by technical 
education, and unassisted by machinery and all the improvements of science, will ever 
compete with educated labour, however dear; but I do say, that all these advantages being 
equal, the physical differences of the country will, and ought to, give an inestimable advantage 
to India in any competition which might ensue. There is only one further point to which I wish 




to call your attention before I sit down, and it is in the way of caution. This is, that we are very 
much inclined, when we are agitating for improvements, to expect that they can all be done 
in a hurry, and at once. Even if we had a system of technical education, the most perfect 
system in the world, and even if we had it introduced at the present moment, it must be 
very, very many years before any practical and lasting* result could be seen from the woiking 
of the system. We talk about the real spread of education in the country, but consider that the 
general education of this country has really only touohod the elite of the country, that it has 
hardly touched the lower classes who are to be reached by technical education. II this edu- 
cation, which has been found to reach the intellectual elite only, has taken more than 50 years 
to reach its present standard, you may consider how long the scheme of technical education 
would take to reach the masses, in order to show any great or effective results. But, at the 
same time, we must not be disheartened by that. We are only sowing tho seed which will 
remain for onr ohildren and grandchildren and, perhaps, future generations to water, to watch 
its progress, and gather the fruits of it. If we are to delay putting our hands to the work, 
that will only postpone the doing of it to some future generation. We ought to rejoice that 
we are doing something which, though we do not find the full fruition of it in our own days, 
will be enjoyed at least by our descendants and future generations. If it is a great, as I 
believe it to be a great and a laudable desire, so to work and live as to gain the applause 
and approbation'of one’s fellow-citizens, it is possibly a still greater and nobler life for a 
man to live, so that, after he is gone, future generations shall rise up and call him blessed, 
If we look forward, future generations will look back to the present, and they will read the 
proceedings of this Congress and the history of the great intellectual activity which has 
characterised this present generation. I have no doubt that they will feel that, to us in 
the present generation, is due the honor of having sown the seed of which they are reaping 
the fruit. Therefore, I think, we should not be disheartened by the feeling that the good 
work will be prolonged to some distant future. We should be all the more gratified, and 
all the more honored at being enabled to work, to some extent at least, for the generations 
that will come after us. (houd and continued applause .) 

Sheik Kadir Buksii (Fyzahad, No. 528 in List) then spoke in Urdu and said : Mk 
Chairman and Brother-Delegates ,— 1 This Resolution, which is just now before you, is far more 
important than the other Resolutions passed and carried by you, since it is intended for. those 
poor people of India, whom extreme poverty has now-a-days reduced to a most miserable condi¬ 
tion. [Cheers.) Before, however, I speak anything relating to the Resolution, I consider it my duty 
to enlighten you, gentlemen, with a description of those people, who have done me the honor of 
sending me as their representative tq take part in this Congress. I come from the city of I yza- 
bad, a city wliiob stands second in rank to Ducknow, in the Province of Oudh > the Hindus and 
Mahomedans qf which place; are in perfect and hearty sympathy with the National Congress 
movement, and oherisb brotherly feelings among themselves, in testimony whereof, I have 
been furnished with credentials, duly signed by the representatives of both the communities, 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, we are perfectly in accord, that this Congress is neither a Benga i s 
Congress, nor the Congress qf any particular nationality, nqr the Cqngress representing the 
views of any particular sqciety, as has heon maliciously declared by the detractors of this 
institution; but it is truly and undeniably, the Indian National Congress. Whether Hindus 
or Mahomedans, we are all the ohildren qf the same mother India, and as such, are indis¬ 
solubly bound in a fraternal tie. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, I would now request your earnest 
attention to the few words which I am going to speak in support of this Resolution. . Tli 1 
greater portion of xny countrymen are reduced to the lowest level of poverty, and I am grieved 
to say, that this poverty is daily qn the increase, so much so, that even, starvation has not 
become a very uncommon thing. This poverty, sq far as I have been able to understand, is 
mainly attributable to the total absence of local industries and want of support to industrial 
arts and manufactured/ All our necessaries of life are supplied from foreign countries and, 
owing to their cheapness, insure a ready sale, displacing the native articles, manufactured by 
manual labor, which for obvious reasons, cannot compete in price with the machine-turned 
articles of foreign manufacture. Gentlemen, this influx and import of cheap foreign articles 
has virtually suppressed those indigenous manufactures, for which our country was once 
famous. As a natural consequence of this, millions of rupees are, monthly and annually, 
drained away. Gentlemen, if you now turn your attention towards the departments of the publip 
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service, you will find that posts, carrying high emoluments, whether in the military or ihe 
civil line, are, so to speak, the monopoly of the Europeans, while only the poorly-paid 
appointments fall to the lot of even those of us, who have attained the highest educational 
qualifications, the consequence being that thousands of us of ordinary abilities are hopelessly 
ir want of employment. Gentlemen, I need hardly say that an enquiry as to how this 
class of our countrymen manage to keep body aud soul together, not to say of the thousand 
other requirements, would, however painful, be a fitting task for this august assembly 
(Hear, hear,) In iny opinion, the Resolution under reference, should be prominently brought 
to the attention of the Supreme Government, in view to the gradual amelioration of the 
condition of our countrymen, and in strongly supporting this Resolution, I think, I shall 
have fully acquitted myself of the onerous duty imposed on me by my constituents at 
Fyzabad. (Loud cheers,) 

The President Gentlemen, I have received a notice of a proposed amendment by 
the Hon’ble Mr, Ranade, He wants to add to the Resolution before us the words “ and that the 
concession of a permanent settlement be extended to those parts of the empire where stick does not 
exist,” But I do not consider this to be an amendment. (Cheers.) It may be proposed, how¬ 
ever, as a separate Resolution, after the business before the Congress is disposed of. There is 
anotuer amendment that I have received from Mr. Chackravarti but that is not seconded, and 
I cannot take any notice of it. There is another amendment by Mr. Hukamehand, of Lahore. 
The same observation applies to that amendment also, as I have no name of any seconder. 
Any amendment that any gentleman desires to propose, should be sent up to me with the name of 
the proposer, and also of the seconder. There is another amendment, in fact, several 
amendments, sent up by Mr, Peter Paul Pillai, but none of these gives the name of 
any seconder. But I have one amendment which bears the name of the proposer and 
the seconder, and this is that, in line 8, after the word <c country” we should insert the words 
ft to improve Indian Agriculture” I call on the proposer of this amendment to lay it before 
the Congress. 

Mb. OriAKRAVARTr (Anmitapwr, No. 293 in List ) said :—Gentlemen,—I do not intend to 
make any elaborate speech. I shall confine myself to bringing to vonr kind notice that if, as 
proposed, it is essential to have an elaborate scheme of technical education, it is still, more 
essential to elaborate a scheme for the improvement of our agriculture, which is a far more 
momentous question. I would also submit for your consideration that India has, from 
time immemorial, been known to be, first and foremost, an agricultural country. It is also 
well understood that agriculture is the backbone of India. Agriculture also supplies the 
wants of the people. By my amendment, I submit, there is no material alteration in the 
proposition itself. It only seeks to bring agricultural education in, as a part of technical 
education. 1 submit, if it is necessary to encourage Indian manufactures, it is also 
necessary to encourage agricultural improvements, and, therefore, I submit for your 
consideration that the improvement of agriculture should bo also included in the proposition. 

Mr. J. Dharmaranga Raju ( Chingleput, No. 154 in List) said:— Gentlemen, —In 
heartily thanking you for the kindness with which you have greeted me, (roars of laughter — the 
speaker not having been greeted at all) lam sorry to tell you that youwill be greatlydisappointed 
in listening to what I have to say upon this subject. I am only a farmer, and being such, you 
cannot expect me to talk correct English, I am still a student, and that in a technical institu¬ 
tion, namely, the college of Agriculture at Sydapet. (Laughter and applause.) That college 
consists of students from all parts of India—from Bengal, Bombay, Madras, Conjeveram, 
and other places, and they have selected me to come here, as their representative before 
this august body, (much laughter ), and represent their views, and this I am able to do in 
seconding this amendment-. (The student then began to read a paper which was not properly 
heard or understood, being interrupted very frequently by roars of laughter and recomm end a tions 
to the reader to return to school , and, after a few minutes, he resumed his seat, again thanking 
the audience, now perfectly convulsed with laughter, for the kindness with which they had 
received him.) 

The President (order, gentlemen, please.') said The amendment is, that the words 
to improve Indian agriculture” be added to the proposition. I would appeal to the proposer 
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and seconder to consider whether, as a fact, the Resolution does not embrace the improvement 
of Indian agriculture. We arc recommending the elaboration of a scheme of technical 
education and necessarily one of the branches of technical education is education in the 
art of agriculture. We are not now going into the details of technical education. It 
seems to me that we are really making a proposal to Government, that some system of tech¬ 
nical education should be introduced in this country ; and if wo specifically mention one branch, 
we may, as well, go on to all the other branches. I would, therefore, appeal to the proposer 
and seconder of this amendment to reconsider their amendment. 

The proposer and seconder then withdrew the amendment. — (Applause.) 

Mr. B. H. Chester, m.a., (Me dras, No.bOinList) then rose andsaid:—I have much plea¬ 
sure in supporting the proposition that has been moved by my esteemed friend, the Sheriff of 
Madras, and seconded by that gentleman who is associated in this Presidency with commercial 
education, Mr. Adam. (Cheers.) Before offering a few remarks on the subject, permit me 
to make a personal observa tion. I appear here as a delegate from the Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Association of Southern India, (cheers), an Association founded by Mr. D. S. White, 
whose absence from Madras is due to his labours in Calcutta, in connection with the Public 
Service Commission, and who, had he been here, would have rejoiced to take part in this 
movement. (Cheers.) I am authorized to state that he is in full sympathy with you, and had 
he been here, he would have been delighted to address you. (Cheers.) I am happy to be able 
to stand here, and speak to you as one of yourselves. (Cheers.) Though I am proud, and 
justifiably so, I hope, of the English blood that flows in my veins, still I feel that by birth, by 
residence, by community of interests, I am as much entitled to the designation u native of 
India” as any delegate now present. (Loud cheers .) When I consider who are before 
me, when I recall the eloquent utterances, the noble sentiments, the loyal words that have 
thrilled us during these memorable days, I am more than ever convinced of the wisdom of the 
movement inaugurated by Mr. White, which lias brought me, and other members of the 
community to which I belong, to meet you, on one common platform, as “ natives of India.” 
(Prolonged cheers.) To return to the proposition before you, I have been asked by the 
mover and seconder of the Resolution to say, that agricultural education is, of course, understood 
to be included in the general phrase “ technical education” which appears in the Resolution now 
before you. In the present century, there have been three great periods in the educational 
history of this country. There was the period anterior to 1854, when the responsibility of the 
State for the education of the people was not acknowledged ; then came the great despatch 
of 1854, admitting such responsibility and, as a consequence, secondary and collegiate education 
made great strides. In 1871, the third period commenced, for, since that year, there has been 
a wonderful development of elementary education. Now, in consequence of these events, we 
have had remarkable results. Indeed, I doubt, if it were not for the educational advantages 
India has enjoyed, whether such a Congress as this would have been possible. But, while we 
acknowledge the blessings of the present system of education, we must not shut our eyes to 
its defects. The great fault has been that too many men have been trained in one single 
groove. At considerable cost, thousands of youths have been highly educated, but only a 
very limited number of them are absorbed by the public servioe, and the liberal professions. 
What the country needs is a radical change in the character of the training given in our public 
schools, so that, while some may qualify for the Government service and the various 
professions, others may turn their attention to the useful and necessary branches 
of trade, of commerce, and of manufacture. (Cheers.) In 1884, the Viceroy published a 
Resolution, saying that “ every variety of study should be encouraged, which may serve to 
direct the attention of native youths to industrial and commercial pursuits” ; but how far 
has that laudable desire been realized ? You will be able to judge from the following 
figures: 2,665,000 children are receiving elementary instruction; 430,000 pupils are being 
taught in Colleges and High Schools, making a total of 3,095,000 scholars. But only 6,287 
are in technical institutions. In this Presidency of Madras, out of a school-going popular 
tion of 45,000 scholars, only 1,000 are students in technical schools. These figures, taken 
from recent official papers, are eloquent in themselves, and sufficient to prove the need for 
reform. I would suggest that the very high theoretical training given in our engineering 
colleges be supplemented by a thorough practical training in the gieat workshops of the 
country—the railway workshops, for instance. (Cheers.) We want drawing taught in 


all our schools, and with the remarkable advance that scientific education has recently been 
making in our midst, there ought to be no difficulty in filling to the utmost capacity insti¬ 
tutions, where the arts of glass manufacture, sugar refining, dyeing, pottery and wood-work, 
for instance, may be practically and, therefore, successfully taught. {Cheers.) Much has 
been done during this year in getting up schemes for technical institutes to celebrate the 
Jubilee of our august and revered Sovereign, the Queen-Empress of India, to whom we all 
bow {cheers) ; but unless all these bodies co-operate with each other and acknowledge some 
central guiding authority their efforts will, I fear, be productive of very meagre results. 
Let us move Government, therefore, to establish a department of science and art, which 
will take the lead in this matter. (Cheers.) I'have trespassed on your patience too long 
already, but I must make one more remark before I sit down. When the young men of India 
know that this Congress views with favor the encouragement of industrial and technical 
pursuits, they will be more likely to shake off that false pride and shame which keeps so 
many of them from earning an honest livelihood by following trade. And is it idle to say, 
that just as the present educational system has produced brilliant scholars, thinkers, and 
writers, and speakers such as we have heard during the past few days, so, in the near future, 
by the new scheme of education which, we hope, will soon be inaugurated, we shall have dis¬ 
tinguished inventors and brilliant discoverers who will sow the seeds of gigantic manu¬ 
facturing and commercial enterprises originated and worked by India’s sons, with India’s 
money, and for India’s good. (Loud cheers .) 

Mb. Kashtnath Teimbuck Khare ( Bombay , No. 374 m List) then spoke in Hindustani 
as follows :— Mr. President and Brother-Delegates, —Is India impoverished ? and if so, what 
measures should be taken to better its position ? These are the main points to be attended to, 
in connection with this subject. The poverty of India is a patent fact. In my part of the 
country, the Government of India found it necessary to have an Act passed, namely, Act XVII of 
1879, in aid of the agriculturists of four districts—Poona, Sholapore, Sattara and Alimednagar, 
and now it has been proposed to extend this Act, to other districts. With the blessings of 
civ ilisation conferred by the British Government, population is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
But, unfortunately, the doors of wealth have not been correspondingly opened by the establish¬ 
ment of productive manufactures. Agriculture and technical arts are the sources of wealth. 
Agriculture is not at all improved, notwithstanding considerable expenditure by Government 
jft its agricultural department and this source of the country’s wealth will not be improved, 
unless the aid of competent trained natives in adequate numbers, be secured. 

Our Arts also are on the decline. No systematic attempts are being made to utilise 
the raw material which is produced in abundance in India itself. India is still suffering, so 
far as regards its commerce, from the evil effects arising from a multitude of causes, among 
which the change of Government may be mentioned. Two hundred years ago, the state of 
India was quite different. It used to export manufactured articles to the value of many 
millions, to the various countries of Europe. But, at present, the position is exactly the reverse. 
Notwithstanding its comparative barrenness in raw materials, European countries have 
struggled hard for the improvement of their manufactures on scientific principles. The same 
zeal has not been shown by our countrymen. India has been materially declining. Ignorance 
and poverty are the two great drawbacks to all the undertakings of the Indians. By the 
help of their improved arts and sciences, Europeans turn imported raw materials into finished 
articles of convenience aiid beauty, and undersell ns even in our own markets. We need not go 
tar to realise the fact. If we look around us in this stupendous hall, we shall be surprised to 
find that almost everybody in it is clothed in garments of European make. The same is the 
case with other things, for which we are obliged to depend on foreign countries. 

It is, therefore, necessary to establish in this country factories of many and various kinds 
and importance, and Government may w r ell be requested to devise a good scheme for technical 
education in ail its branches. His Excellency Lord Keay, the Governor of Bombay , is earnestly 
trying’ his utmost in this direction, but nothing of importance has yet come out of it, partly 
because the demand for Indian-made articles is small. The Government should, be, therefore, 
requested to enforce the order already existing, in regard to the purchase of articles of indi¬ 
genous production. The educated amongst us also must move in the matter. They should collect 
subscriptions and circulate small pamphlets among the people for their information. There are 



many small band-machines in Europe, by the aid of which people there work with profit. Such 
machines should be imported here for the purpose of starting new industries. There should 
also be a small museum of such machines. The various tracts and books on this subject, pub¬ 
lished in Europe and America, should be kept within the reach of everybody. If people begin 
in this unostentatious way, many labourers will find work and things like stockings, nightcaps, 
pins, pens, and other articles of daily use, will be produced here and new modes of subsistence 
will be opened to the poor people. 

Mr. Mookkanasari (Tunjore, No. 212 in List), who spoke in Tamil, said:— Mr. 
President and Gentlemen, —In the last two Congresses held at Calcutta and Bombay, there 
was at least one very noteworthy defect*to be found in its constitution. That was that of 
the four important classes forming the population of India,—namely, the official, the 
industrial, the trading, and the agricultural classes,—the industrial class did not suffi¬ 
ciently bestir themselves for the occasion, and send in some representatives of their 
own to attend the Congress. But, it is a fact, gentlemen, which you all know, that that 
defect has been made up in the present Congress, which, fortunately for us, has met together 
in this city of Madras. Gentlemen, I am myself a direct representative of that class and 
am one of the three delegates from Kumbakonum, who have come here as the duly elected 
representatives of the whole industrial class in the Tanjore district. 

The question of Technical Education, which is now before this Assembly, is one of such 
vital importance to the country and capable of being productive of such immense beneficial 
results to the class I directly represent, that, being present here, as their delegate, I cannot 
forbear saying a few words on the subject. 

There is no doubt, that the Congress has deeply at heart, and is strongly impelled 
by the desire to promote, the welfare of this our common country. Gentlemen, though we 
may see thousands of our countrymen holding high and responsible positions in the State, and 
all of them distinguishing themselves, like our Rajah Sir T. Madava Rao, and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Muthusamy Aiyar as enlightened statesmen and impartial administrators of justice, 
it is impossible for us to expect that this alone will lead to our country’s prosperity. Nor 
will trade and agriculture alone in a country, devoid of any industries, lead to a nation’s 
prosperity. For, it is industry alone that primarily gives an impulse to trade and 
agriculture ; and who on earth will dare deny the fact that industry alone, over all 
others, is the prime cause of a nation’s prosperity ? It is to this cause, the nations 
of Europe owe the prosperity which they, at present, so justly enjoy. It is, therefore, 
gentlemen, of the utmost importance for us to see that our arts and industries which, as 
we have seen, form such a prime cause of national prosperity, are not allowed to 
die a languishing death; we should see that they are carefully cultivated in all the 
different parts of our country ; and it is urgently necessary that our benign and gracious 
Government should, with a view to the industrial development of the country, lose no time 
in making a systematic effort at introducing and extending a suitable system of technical 
education among the masses of people. Our country now, gentlemen, is indeed in a critical state. 
Taxation has increased, the resources are scanty, for want of proper development, and the 
wealth of the people is being continuously drained away from the country. If the Govern¬ 
ment persist in being still cold and indifferent to the state of the country, if they will not even 
now boldly grapple with the situation and come to the rescue of the country, then, there 
need be no doubt that what little of wealth yet remains in the country, will soon find its 
way to other and distant lands, leaving the country in a state of complete destitution. To 
prevent this deadly end towards which the country is now drifting we should pray, gentlemen, 
to the Government to establish and maintain throughout the country technical institutes, 
where the manufacture, by machinery, of all articles of Indian consumption should be carried on 
and all facilities afforded to those who wish to learn and study the principles" and modes 
of such manufactures. Should this, however, be found impossible, we should ask them to 
establish, experimentally, at least, model factories in every one of the Presidency cities in 
India, the capital for which will be found either by Government, exclusively from its own 

by the raising of a private capital under Government guarantee and supported 
by Government aid. The management of these institutions should not be exclusively in the 
hands of Government like the Madras School of Arts, but should be left in the hands of 


a company formed of native capitalists, subject to the control and supervision of Government. 
Such institutions, if they prove to be flourishing, may be established again at important 
mofussi! centres, and the Government should encourage such institutions, by purchasing from 
them all their supplies of such articles, as are locally manufactured in this country. Besides, 
the Government should stimulate a desire for improvement and progress among the native* 
artizans and the industrial classes, by the holding of periodical exhibitions in various local 
centres, of all local manufactures and industi’ies; whereat the best design and the most 
excellent workmanship will be selected and encouraged, by the granting of prizes and 
certificates. All the Local and Municipal Boards should be made to contribute for a prize* 
fund, which will be necessary for this purpose. By the Congress working towards the 
achievement of this end, not only the dying industries of the country will be revived and 
receive a stimulus for improvement, but also, new industries will spring up everywhere, tending 
to the growth of material improvement in the country and to our independence of support, 
as a nation, which will ultimately regain for us our lost place among the nations of the world. 
These factories and workshops, gentlemen, when they spring up, will be a source of gaining an 
honest livelihood to thousands of our countrymen who now, destitute of any means, are driven to 
despair how to keep body and soul together. And, gentlemen, how welcome will be the day for 
Lidia when, by the immense and growing development of her arts and industries, she will, 
be able to find, at least a wholesome morsel of food for her 45 millions of completely destitute 
children, who are now, by official admission, going without even one single full meal a day \ 
And now, gentlemen, I have only to ask your excuse for having thus presumed to take 
up so much of your most precious time, and, trusting you will view with indulgence whatever 
trifimg things I may have said in speaking before you, I beg to conclude. 

The President :—The sense of the assembly seems to be that we have had discussion 
enough on this subject, in regard to which, there is no substantial difference of opinion, and, 
therefore although, perhaps, the second clause of the Resolution might with advantage have 
received some attention, and the failure to utilise to the fullest possible extent existing indigenous 
products and manufactures for State purposes, might, had time permitted, have been more 
explicitly dealt with, I shall proceed to put the Resolution, which will run as follows :— 

Resolved. —That having regard to the poverty of the people, it is desirable that the 
Government be moved to elaborate a system of Technical Education , suitable to the condition of 
the country , to encourage indigenous manufactures by a more strict observance of the orders 
already existing , in regard to utilizing such manufactures for State purposes, and to employ more 
extensively , than at present, the skill and talents of the people of the country. 

The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 


The President :—The next proposed Resolution is worded as follows : 




“ That in view of the loyalty of the people, the hardships which it causes, and the 
unmerited slur which it casts upon the people of this country , the Congress is of opinion that the 
present Arms’ Act should be repealed .” 


ion. 


I call upon Rao Bahadur Sabapathy Mudaliar to open the dp 

/*p 

Rao Bahadur Sabapathy Mudamar ( Bellary No. 272 in List) rose and said :—In 
proposing the resolution which has just been read to you by the President, I have 
to say that, under the previous and present Acts, no man can carry arms, whatever his 
position may be, without obtaining a license from the Magistrate of the district, except 
indeed, certain persons who are exempted on account of their high position. I mean 
the Magistrates and members of the municipal council and local board, and some few gentle¬ 
men, specially exempted. But this exemption is not of any great value. I mean, that the 
exempting of such people means practically nothing where the country is concerned. It is no 
concession at all to the people, as a whole. On the other hand, I consider the provisions of 
the Act degrading. Although I personally am exempted, in virtue of my official position, still, 

I consider it a degradation (hear, hear), that so many of my worthy and loyal countrymen 
should be deprived of this privilege. (Applause.) Of course, the official view is that persons 
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who want- to get arms can apply to the Magistrate and get them by payment of a license fee* 
J Tj ^° slur which it casts upon us and upon our loyalty is the thing that has been preying 
i u i )0tL my mind. {Hear.) To the farmer, to which class I belong, to protect his crops and 
stores from the attacks of wild beasts, as well as from the attacks of robbers, the possession 
of arms is a necessity ; so much so, that in consequence of being deprived of them, the poor 
ryot has everywhere been a loser of much of his hard-earned produce. I may also say, that 
, before the Mutiny of 1857, people enjoyed the privilege of carrying arms wherever and when¬ 
ever they liked, and even after the mutiny, even after, I say, that calamitous event, the Govern¬ 
ment never thought of imposing any restrictions as to the possession of arms, but recent events 
have induced the Government to frame this Act, to the great detriment of the people in 
general. Up to the mutiny, during the mutiny and for years after the mutiny, we possessed 
arms ; what have we done since to deserve their forfeiture ? If the Government find it neces¬ 
sary to keep any part or any parts of India, for political reasons, under the operation of this 
Act, it may be so enacted that the Governor-General may have the power of proclaiming that 
such districts shall not have the use of arms for a while. Beyond which, I do not think it is 
necessary for the Government to possess any power in this matter and, I do not think it is right 
that there should be an Act of the present nature, entailing as it does, the greatest hardships on 
the people, and involving, as it does, a slur on the entire nation. With these few remarks, I 
beg to submit for your consideration the proposition which has been read to you, and, I hope, 
yon will give your hearty approval to the same. (Applause.) 

Babit Bipin Chandra Pal (Assam, No. 604 vk * List) being called upon to second 
the Resolution, said: —Me. President and Bjrothek-Dklegates, —I thank you, sir, for 
tli© very great honor you have done me, by calling upon me to second this Reso¬ 
lution and I do so with very great pleasure. I know, sir, that I have not the ability, 
the experience and the weight of authority with which the seconders and supporters 
ot the previous Resolutions have spoken, but if unselfish motives go for anything, then, I 
do claim that I am the fittest person to second this Resolution. ( Laughter and applause.) When 
my friends, Babu Surendranath Bannerjee (applause") and Mr. Norton, (applause ) proposed the 
reconstitution of the Legislative Councils, evil-minded persons might impute some selfish 
motives to them. ( Applause and laughter .) Because, I am sure, that if, during our lifetime and 
Mr. Bannerjee's, our dreams of a reformed and representative Legislature he ever realised, he 
will be about the first man that will be elected into it. ( Laughter , and applause.) And 
Mr. Norton has done so much for Madras and the Madrasees, and he is so very popular here, 
(applause,) that I am sure that if our Madras friends have a representative Legislature of their 
own, Mr. Norton will be as much welcome to a seat, there, as any native gentleman of equal 
qualifications. (Laughter.) When Rajah Rampal Singh proposed the Resolution 
regarding the volunteer question, I will not undertake to say that he could completely 
shut his eyes to the fact that if ever we had a corps, we would vote him our Captain. 

( Laughter , arid applause), and when Mr. Subramaniem and Mr. Kali Charan Bannerjee proposed 
the divorce of the Judicial and Executive functions of Magistrates, I am not sure that they 
were not aware of the fact that if they succeeded in that Resolution, their professional duties 
would be made much easier and simpler than now. {Applause.) But, gentlemen, I do not think 
that even my rankest enemies could attribute such motives to me. {Cheers.) 
The Resolution which I now 7 press for your acceptance, if accepted, not only by you all, 
but by the Government also, will bring me no especial good; for> I am sure, gentlemen, 
that I shall never have the unpleasant necessity of using any arms in my life, {laughter 
and applause), except my steel pen and my sharp tongue, {Laughter ) which, I believe, 
are not included in the schedule of the Arms* Act. Allow me to say, sir, that the 
admirable tact and judgment, with which you have been conducting this meeting, 
(applause) under very difficult and trying circumstances, have been thrust entirely in 
the shade, by the wonderful sagacity you have just displayed in calling upon me, a puny, 
a weak Bengalee, to second the prayer of the Congress for the repeal of an Act which does 
not stand in the way of my personal ambition or enjoyment, (applause), and which, if 
repealed, will serve me no personal ends. But there may be ladies and gentlemen present 
here, who may not see my fitness to second this Resolution as clearly as the President does, 
and they may, therefore, like to know what right have I to second this Resolution ? My right 
consists in my sincere loyalty to the British Government. (Applause.) My motives for 
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seconding this Resolution are to be found in my earnest, ardent, and sincere desire for the 
welfare of the Government, under which I live. I am one of those who believe in the work¬ 
ings of a benign Providence in human history; but never did I so plainly recognise the hand 
of the Divine Mother in the present history of my beloved country, as when I entered this vast 
and sacred assembly and took my seat there, as an humble delegate of this Congress. As I 
stand upon this platform, and looking around me, see this immense crowd of men—the Mah-; 
ratta, the Punjabi, the North-westerner, the Parsi and the Bengalee—sitting in the midst of 
hospitable Madrasees,—the beaming faces, the deafening cheers, the flow of brotherly love, the f 
exchange of friendly greeting, the eloquent smile, the hearty hand-shake, the maddening 
enthusiasm, and the earnest patriotism of this vast assembly,—all combine to inspire me with; 
a feeling of gratefulness, the like of which I could never experience elsewhere, and, when; 
standing on this platform, and even while sitting there, in the midst of this vast assembly, 
many a time has my heart gone out to my God to offer Him its humble tribute of grateful-* 
ness for all the blessings which He has in store for my beloved fatherland, and the faintest' 
indications of which are to be seen here in this Hall. (Applause,) And I thank Him fori 
having brought the English Government to this country to work out our salvation. (Applause^ 
Such being my feelings, and, 1 have not the slightest doubt, that such are also the feelings of 
each and all of my brother-delegates here, ( applause) is it anything strange that I should be 
ioyal to the British Government ? I utter the barest truth when I say that I am loyal to the 
British Government. It is not the language of dissimulation. I hate dissimulation. It is 
not the language of false diplomacy. I hate that diplomacy which is not based on truth. 
(Applause.) I am loyal to the British Government, because, with me, loyalty to the 
British Government is identical with loyalty to my own people and my own country. 1 am 
loyal to the British Government because I believe the British Government to be an instrument 
in the hand of God for the salvation of my people. (Applause.) I am loyal to the British 
Government, because I Jove Self-Government (Applause.) I am loyal to the British 
Government, because I love this Congress. I confess, sir, that I am a radical and a 
democrat, but, strange to say, my radicalism and my democracy have both combined to 
make me a sincere well-wisher of the British Government. (Applause.) And, gentlemen, 
the love that I bear to the British Government compels me to condemn strongly the suicidal 
policy enunciated in the Arms’Act, and to call for its repeal. The Resolution which I 
am here to second, seems, sir, to be slightly different from those that have gone before it. The 
supporters of those Resolutions appealed on behalf of the people to the Government, but 1 
appeal on behalf of the Government to itself. It is not for me to say, sir, that this Act does 
not operate to the injury of the people. When I remember that, year after year, ravages of 
wild beasts are increasing with alarming rapidity; when I remember that thousands of my 
countrymen and countrywomen are every year killed by tigers and leopards ; when I find poor 
cultivators, everywhere, appealing to Government to protect their crops from the ravages of wild 
animals—for the Arms’ Act has deprived them of the means by which they could protect their 
crops themselves,—when, I say, I look to all these facts, how can I say that this 
Act does not operate against the life and property of the people? But excuse me, 
gentlemen, for saying that the direct injury which this Law does to the people, simply 
dwindles into insignificance before the immense harm that it is doing to the Government 
itself. We are very frequently told, sir, that the Government must maintain its prestige. 
But I can never fully understand the meaning of the prestige of the British Government m 
the face of this obnoxious Act. If you have really any prestige, why, then, that ought, in itself, 
to be a tower of strength to you which needed no Arms’ Act, and the consequent disarming of 
a whole nation, to keep up. It appears to me, gentlemen, that like some low caste-men 
suddenly grown rich and placed in honourable position, who are ever anxious to keep 
up their position—because they ever suspect that they have really no solid basis for 
that position,—our Government also, in their extreme anxiety to preserve their prestige, 
betray their weakness only. (Applause and laughter.) I am not destined to be a military 
man, and it is not for me to say what injurious effect the disarming of the nation is 
exercising upon the people of the country by demartialising them. I am a peace-loving 
Bengalee who is living in comfortable security, under the protection of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and to my mind the most injurious effect of the Arms’ Act consists in the 
temptation that it is holding out to Russia to come and invade India. I am not a 
Russophobisfc, gentlemen, God save me from that dire disease. I do not believe that Russia's 
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advance ha? been actuated by a policy which has the invasion and conquest of India as its 
ultimate aim. But if ever Russia comes and puts in her appearance at our North-Western 
frontier, she will be brought there by the Arms* Act. What, I ask, are all our professions of 
loyalty worth in the face of the Arms' Act ? The Nizam may offer sixty crores, instead of 
sixty lacs, for the defence of the empire, ten thousand Jubilee demonstrations may be organised, 
the Government may publicly acknowledge the sincerity of these loyal demonstrations, 
British newspapers may trumpet them forth to the whole world j but the question is, will 
foreigners believe, will Russia believe in the truth and sincerity of these demonstrations in 
the face of the Arms' Act ? Would she not put the unpleasant question : if the people of India 
fire loyal, and if you believe them to he so, why do you require the disarming of the entire 
population by an Arms' Act to maintain your position there ? So long as this Arms’ Act 
exists, nothing will convince outside people that the British Government feel themselves strong 
m the loyalty of their subjects. You know, sir, that the Russian war party set considerable 
store by the supposed disaffection and disloyalty of the Indian people, and, if ever Russia 
makes bold to invade India, the Arms' Aot, I repeat, will be her chief temptation. Her 
Majesty has most solemnly deolared that in our contentment she shall find her principal 
strength, why then do her Indian Government ignore our loyalty and our contentment, and 
set up the flimsy bulwark of a disarming law for the safety of her Indian Empire ? The 
policy of the Arms' Act, sir, is wrong in principle, injurious in its effect and, is, simply, suicidal 
to the Government and, as such, in the interest of that very Government, whose safety it seeks 
to secure, it should at once be repealed. (Loud and prolonged cheers,) 

Tun President There is a notice of an amendment sent up to me. It is an amend-, 
ment which requires your careful consideration. The amendment is this Omit the last 
clause of the proposition now before you and substitute the following —" this Congress do move 
Government to administer the Arms* Act in a liberal spirit and so arrange that all persons whom 
the Local or Municipal Boards , within whose jurisdiction they reside , certify to befit and proper 
persons to wear arms shall thereupon be authorised , once for all, by the proper authorities to wear 
arms until they, by sqme act or omission, in contravention of the criminal law of the country , prove 
themselves unfit to continue to enjoy that privilege,” I call upon I)r. Trailokyanath Mitra 
to move the amendment. 

Dr. Trailokyanath Mitra ( Calcutta, No, 550 in List) then said :—I have a very dis-* 
agreeable duty to perform and that is, to move an amendment. If I thought that the Resolution, 
as it stands, was one which we could in its entirety accept, I certainly would not have inflicted 
: the few words iipon you that I now intend to do. I must tell you, gentlemen, that I yield to none, 
as to the sentiments that have been expressed by my friend, Rai Bahadur Sabapatliy Mudaliar 
and my friend Babu Bipjn Chandra PaJ. These sentiments, I fully approve of. But we must, 
—I say must, because, I think, it is our positive dnty, assembled here as a National Congress,—* 
we must, I say, recommend to Government only things which we know to be practicable and which 
we feel to be wise, We must not forget that Government, having to administer, and maintain 
peace in this country, has certain responsibilities, Supposing the government of the country were 
handed over to us, which, I think, is a very remote contingency, we ought to think for ourselves, 
whether an Arms' Act, not necessarily the precise one in the statute book now, but an Arms' Act 
of some shape, embodying certain limitations, would not necessarily find a place in the statute 
book. I do put it to you as a practical suggestion. It is a matter open tq discussion, but 1 
put it to you, knowing well enough that there are many persons, into whose hands to put arms 
promiscuously would be to endanger the peace of the country, For instance, one could not 
like to put arms in the hands of the criminal classes? There are naany dangerous persons. 

( Voices, of c no, no?) Well, we shall haye to take the sense of the meeting upon that question. 
I am simply stating my own views. I do not wish to force them upon anybody. (4 voice of 
■ quite welcome?) The amendment is in these words. Remember, I am entirely atone with the 
sentiments expressed by the mover and seconder of the proposition “ that this Congress do 
move Government to administer the Arms ' Act in a liberal spirit and ,so arrange that persons whom 
the local or municipal boards” (I do not wish to have anything to do with the executive), “ within 
'whose jurisdiction they reside” (and, I think, it is well known that these boards are representative 
institutions) <c shall certify to be fit and proper persons to be allowed to possess and to wear arms 
shall, thereupon, once for ally be authorised by the proper authority to bear arms,” One of the griey* 






ances I have heard, was the impossibility, or rather the difficulty of always renewing the pass 
or license every year, or ©very six months, as is now required of those persons who are entitled 
to keep arms. Well, that I wish to provide for. The amendment says that if municipal or 
local boards within whose jurisdiction the man is residing shall certify that he is a fit and 
proper person to wear arms, he shall be, thereupon, entitled to wear and possess arms and the 
executive shall give him a license for the same, once for all, until the end of his life, without 
.his having to renew the license or anything of the kind; “ until such time as he shall by some 
act or omission in contravention of the criminal law of the country prove himself unfit to con¬ 
tinue to enjoy the privilege” I do think you will all agree with me that persons convioted of 
breaches of the criminal law of the country are not fit persons to be entrusted with arms. That 
is the only ground on which a man is to forfeit the privilege of carrying arms of which his 
respectable fellow-countrymen have declared him worthy, and when a man has once been con¬ 
victed before the criminal authorities of any offence against the peace of the country, or any 
other breach of the criminal law, he ought, I submit, to forfeit that privilege. But all other 
respectable and peaceful citizens may enjoy the privilege to the end of their lives. I 
do think that if we go before Government, in whose hands the responsibility of 
administering and preserving the peace of the country is centred, with a proposal of this 
kind—not that the present Anns’ Act, stock and block, should be struck out of the statute 
book, but that it should be worked liberally and only those limitations that I have suggested 
imposed on the possession arms—then, I do think that as wise and practical people putting 
forward a reasonable prayer, we may be entitled to hope that our prayer may be accepted 
by Government. But if we go before Government with one of those utopian Resolutions, 
with a demand to wipe out the Arms’ Act in toto , then, I think, you will have little very chance 
of getting anything that you pray for. I dc not want to inflict upon you anything like a 
speech. I am putting it before you a3 practical and wise men. Remember, I am quite 
at one as to the sentiments expressed hy the mover and seconder of the original proposi¬ 
tion. I agree that the way in which the Arms’ Act is now worked involves a grave slur, 
an unmerited slur on our loyalty. I agree, the whole country agrees, that the people are suf* 
fering cruelly under the existing system. I am as eager as any of you for its immediate 
reform. It is only a question of methods that is at issue between us, and I venture to submit 
to you that, by the method I propose, you will practically obtain all you want, and that 
my method has a fair chance of meeting the acceptance of our rulers, whereas, your method— 
forgive me for saying so, but it is true, for, if I was Viceroy myself, I would not accept 
it—has no earthly chance of being accepted. Well, Thave said my say and I only now ask 
you i^eXercisS'your own common sense as to whether we should not amend the Resolution in 
the way I have suggested. 

Mr. Govind Buksh Avatray [Sindh, No . 450 in List) said :— Gentlemen, —I do not 
at all feel equal to the task of addressing such an audience as this, with many arguments 
and reasons, but as I have been called upon to second the amendment in whiqh I entirely 
concur; I will do iny best to discharge the duty imposed upon me. After what we have 
heard from many able speakers during this session of the Congress, I am compelled to 
admit that even if we demand what may be called too much, viz., the total repeal of 
the Arms’ Act, we should not, perhaps, be wrong in principle, because Mr. Norton, 
amongst others, himself an Englishman, has assured us, and many others have already 
assured us, that the idea of the best and wisest Englishmen has always been that 
we should be made capable to govern, and if to govern, necessarily to defend our own 
country ; and, therefore, it might not, in principle, be too much to ask our English rulers, 
amongst other things, for the abolition of the Arms’ Act, so that we might qualify ourselves, so 
that the whole nation might qualify itself, to defend the country. But, at the same 
tune, when we remember that we have already asked for representative councils, which 
are the foundation of all reforms, and through which we shall ultimately be put in a 
position to secure, if it then be deemed necessary, all that we ask for in this Resolution, 
I confess that 1 am in favour of the more moderate prayer, embodied in the amendment. Again, 
it will be remembered that we have asked for the establishment of military colleges. 
Will not these military colleges entitle our young men to carry arms, when they are 
admitted as military students ? In military colleges, they would, necessarily be taught to use 
arms, and by the institution of military colleges for our own youth, the slur involved in the 
20 
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present Act would be, to a certain extent, removed. Then, we have asked the Government 
to permit us to enrol ourselves as volunteers. If we are enrolled as volunteers, shall we 
■ not carry arms ? {Hear, hear,) Now, if these two Resolutions that you have already 
carried are accepted by the Government, certainly, the slur involved by the Anns’ Act will 
almost disappear, and we shall be placed in a better, far better, positiou than we should be, 
by the abolition of the Act, and the consequent permission to all men to carry arms, without 
a license. To give that permission to the whole of India would not be a wise policy at the 
present time. There are many provinces where it should be the standing order that no 
one should carry arms, without a license. It is only a wise and sensible amendment on 
the proposal to abolish the Act altogether, that, while throwing open the possession of arms 
to all respectable persons whom their neighbours can trust, you should yet require to have 
a license to exercise the privilege. 

The question is one to be dealt with with some moderation. We have heard many 
speeches exhorting us to proceed with moderation and only put forward a reasonable request, 
and this is the course we have pursued throughout the sittings of the Congress, and now you 
want to put all this good sense, as it were, in a bag, and ask the Government straight off to 
abolish the Arms’ Act altogether, though we well know that some provisions about carrying armv 
are necessary. This may well be seized by hostile critics, as a ground to show that we are 
demanding extravagant things, all in all. Although we may be deserving of every confidence as 
a people, and I am sure you will all join with me, with one voice, in confessing that we are true 
to Government and truo to our Queen, though we may be entitled, without a shadow of doubt, to 
any, and all, privileges, yet the fact, that being entitled to these privileges, and deserving of all 
these privileges, so long as we are loyal, we still ask for only an instalment of these, will, if any¬ 
thing can, shut the mouths of hostile critics. It would be wise, then, to be moderate in this, as we 
have been in all other matters. Then, it being framed in that spirit of moderation, this amendment 
may be considered one that would not only shut the mouths of critics, hostile critics, but 
would obviate all those objections that may fairly be raised against some classes, at any rate, 
being authorized to carry arms, without a license. Now, by this amendment, which is proposed, 
you are not at all put in a worse position than you would obtain, by the abolition of the 
Act. On the contrary, the amendment gives you a double power. The amendment entitles 
you to a double privilege. In the first place, it entitles you to give arms to whomsoever you 
deem fit. It will be your own boards, and your own representatives, not a foreign executive, 
that will have to exercise the power. It will not then happen that the poor peasants who 
often most need them to protect their crops, will be prevented from carrying arms. Thin 
right will be simply restricted to a certain extent, viz., to those whom their neighbours con¬ 
sider fit to exercise it, and the decision of this point will be within the jurisdiction of their own 
representatives. It is not, therefore, that any one, fit to be trusted with arms, will be deprived, 
under our amendment, of the use of arms. So you will get both things under this amend¬ 
ment ; you will, all of you whom your fellow-countrymen think fit to be trusted with arms, 
have arms, and also, as you know the Act provides, this permission will cover your servants, 
subordinates, and dependants, of all kinds, and even the poor peasantry, as I have explained, 
will have the arms they need ; and then you will have the further privilege of being 
yourselves the authorities who decide who should, and who should not, enjoy this privilege, 
or right—and all this by a measure, the moderation of which, no one can question. (Cries of 
‘ time, time / and ‘ we want the. Act repealed /) ^ a 

Mr. N. G. Chanpavarkar (Bombay, No. 37 uist) said :— Gentlemen, —You have so 
ably, wisely, and so sagaciously assisted the President in conducting the business of this Congress 
in a truly practical spirit, that, I hope, you will all show a practical harmony on the question 
that is before you. I entreat you to give your most careful consideration to the question that 
is placed before you, to judge it, and decide it, and to give your votes upon it, in a truly 
practical spirit, as men of business and as sensible men, and not in a spirit of sentimental bias. 
Gentlemen, I am no advocate of the Aot, nor am I an advocate of the policy that led to its 
passing, nor am I an advocate of the regime under which it was passed. At the same time, 
let me tell you that it would be entirely impracticable, it would be simply utopian on our part 
to ask the Government to repeal the Arms 1 Act. If you ask for a repeal, you might as well 
ask for the repeal of the Penal Code. It is true there are many objectionable features in the 
Arms* Act. If you go up at all to the Government, you must ask the Government, to take 
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Hie sting-out of the Act, to deprive it of alj its really objectionable features and make it 
acceptable to public feeling and to public opinion, but you must not ask it to repeal an Act, 
many portions of which are necessary to the good government of the country. It is in this 
spirit that th:s amendment has been brought before you. The Resolution that is r put before you, 
has been proposed by Mr. Sabapathy, and seconded by Bipin Chandra Pal, the rising orator. So 
laras the spirit that actuated those gentlemen is concerned, I admire it. But, if you go to 
the Government with this Resolution, it is sure to be rejected, audit would be simply said 
that you have not carefully thought out the question. Ask, I entreat yon, for something 
tangible, and something practical, and do not go up to the Governn^n^,. liko^chool 
boys asking for s omething that cannot be granted, that ought not to be granted. ( Mingled 
cheers and cries of disapprobation and of * we want the Act repealed’)* 

/? /y% 

Mu. Sundaram Sastri, ( Madras , No * 77 inlJst ) said :— Gentlemen,— Though what I may 
say now may not be palatable to some, still I hope you will extend to me that courtesy for five 
minutes, that you have accorded to all previous speakers. We have been asking Government to 
give us concessions of a political character—concessions which, if given, will enable us not only 
to improve our status, but also to be true helpers of Government . We have carried these Reso4 
bitions with perfect unanimity ; but now you want to pass a Resolution which many of us cannot 
agree to, and the passing of which would, in my opinion, (I hope, no one will be 
offended) show Government that we are mixing up good and bad things, without being 1 
endowed with the power of discriminating what is good, and what is bad. Nothing less than the 
total repeal of the Arms* Act ? Do you want, gentlemen, that the Arms* Act should be 
repealed, and the country inundated with guns and pistols of every capacity and calibre ? 
Every one having it in bis power when fired by drink or maddened by rage or jealousy to 
shoot liia neighbour down ! Gentlemen, I say, no Government in a country like this, can 
afford to put arms in the hands of people without any consideration ae to their antecedents, 
or, as to their character or their fitness to be trusted to wear and possess weapons. I hope, 
gentlemen, you will save yourselves from the reproach—you, who are the educated elite of 
the three or four Presidencies here—of going up to Government and asking the Goverment 
to put weapons into the hands of every budmash in the land. The steel-pen is my only 
weapon, though 1 write very little, and therefore, do not carry even a steel-pen about 
me. I am only a vakil and what am I to do, gentlemen, if I am attacked ? I am very 
shortsighted and probably some evening as I am quietly going home from office some 
black-guard will be amusing himself by having ajpop at me, and then I shall have to 
JW countrymen for arming, asdo, the criminal classes, if the shots 
hit me, and I am shot down like a mad dog. There is another thing to be mentioned. 
There is perfect accord between the educated Mahomedans and educated Hindus—we are 
brethren owning one God. I was* discussing religious questions the other day with a Maho¬ 
medan friend and he said to me : “ You are a Mahomedan ?” I said that I was, so far as 

the essential of believing in one Supreme Being is concerned. Gentlemen, most of us, 
educated persons, be we Hindus or Mahomedans, will, if they see a man honorable, 
moral and a believer in one God, extend to him the hand of friendship without 
considering the particular creed he professes. But, gentlemen, there are times when 
religious fanaticism will set half the lower classes of a district into a blaze and you should 
not shut your eyes to that, I think. We should come to some agreement about modifying this 
Resolution, and not let it go forth to the world, that we are pressing Government to do 
a thing so impossible as repealing the Arms’ Act. We can so modify the Resolution, I am 
sure, under the judicious guidance of our President, as will make it satisfactory to all and 
will put arms into the hands of every Hindu and Mahomedan, every British subject, who can 
show credentials that he is a fit person to wear arms. It is the duty of Government to 
allow arms to all persons to whom it can safely give the privilege, but not necessarily to 
every one, who pretends that he will clear the jungles of tigers and keep away dacoits: nor 
to every one who wants to go about on horseback with a brace of revolvers in his pocket. 
It will be a true test of loyalty, if those who consider it a glory to wear arms qualify 
themselves for doing so, and prove that they are people fit to be trusted with arms and 
capable of bearing arms properly for the safety of the country and for the safety of the public 
and for their own safety. I will tell you a little story. When first I was enrolled as an 
attorney and took the oath of allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen, I had to go to 
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Chitur a.nd had to travel for two or three nights. There were no tigers on the way except, 
perhaps, two-legged tigers, which are often the most d^ugeroua; but I went to Messrs. Oakes 
and Co.'s and asked for a dozen cartridges. They asked me if I had a license. I was very 
angry and thought it a great hardship that a person in my position should be tieated in this 
way. All my property was in Government paper and any indiscretion on my part might 
leave me a penniless beggar without even a steel-pen as a weapon. But, on second thoughts, 
I resolved to go to the Commissioner cmd pay my four annas and take out the license. I did 
so, and must now own that it was no real hardship, only a needful precautionary arrangement. 
Gentlemen, people in Europe have to take out passports. Is this construed, there, as an 
insulfT Is it thought to be a slur oh their loyalty ? It is a nuisance, perhaps, bnt it is, as those 
Governments think, a precautionary measure which they are bound to take for the public safety 
and, is there anything wrong in that ? Gentlemen, we have thus far been making most 
reasonable requests, let us not spoil matters by an unreasonable demand. What is gained by 
asking Government to allow all India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin to carry fire¬ 
arms. I submit that the country is too great, the population in many places too widely 
scattered, the organised police by no means sufficient—and crimes are committed every day. 
Men disappear and it takes a very long time to discover, if it is discovered at all, how 
they disappear. Let us not aggravate matters by asking Government to repeal the Arras* 
Act which was passed, no doubt too hastily, and has no doubt been worked in a way that has 
given just offence to many people, but which was passed with the best intentions, w T ith the 
desire of promoting the peace and quiet of the country. 

There has been a good deal said about wild beasts roaming about. I do not know how 
it may be in other Presidencies where there are many such. Let a sufficient number of people, 
who are fit to use them, receive arms—but, though, of course, I speak only for myself, I can only 
say that I have travelled a great deal in this Presidency and I have never come across one. 
But, suppose we were all armed with double-barrelled guns, liow many of us would facc^Jt 
tiger thi rt y y ards off ? (Hear, hear, and applause.) Gentlemen, pray'Tie contented with the 
amendment, (no no.’ and loud cheers) and do not press for what is impracticable. ( Cheers 
and cries of 1 we want the Act got rid off) 

Mr. Ali Mahomed Bhimjeb, (Indore No. 47*3 in List) who ascended the platform amidst 
tumultuous cheers, then said :— Gentlemen, —You are likely to flurry a young speaker like me 
if you go clapping your hands like that. (Laughter.) We have been hearing a good deal of 
special pleading here, but I come here to oppose the amendment that has been put forward. 
(Hear, hear, and loud cheers.) It is not so much that I wish to arm, as my friend the last 
speaker puts it, every budmash in the Madras Presidency with daggers and guns and rifles. 
No, no, it is not with that idea, but I come to oppose this amendment, because, in fact, it ham¬ 
pers us and ties our hands (applause) worse than the Arms Act itself. (Laughter and applause.) 
What does the amendment say ? Will you kindly allow me to read it again. (Beads.) Remem¬ 
ber, my friends, the local or municipal board—the whole local or the whole municipal board 

_they are to certify that a person is a fit and proper person to wear arms. {Why not ? why 

not ?) Supposing one of the members of the board takes it into his head to refuse the certi¬ 
ficate-one member out of the whole board ! ( Voices of ( no, no, no.’) 1 go by the words written 
on this paper, ( Voices, ‘no, no.’) Do not obstruct me while I am speaking. 

The President. —That is not the meaning of the amendment. The local board or 
the municipal board means, in all cases, a majority of such Board. The person is to be recom¬ 
mended by a Board, and that means, in all cases, the majority of that board. 

Mr. Mir Ali Mahomed Bhimjee [continuing) said :—I thank you, sir, for the explanation. 
But what I read is “ local or municipal boards” and I take it, that “ local board” means all 
the members composing that Board ( Voices : — ‘no, no, no,’) and “ Municipal Board” means all 
the members (voices of ‘ no, no, no,’ and ‘it means the majority of the members.’) Then, again 
the amendment goes on to say :—“ Any one authorized by these boards and certified to 
be a fit and proper person to be allowed to possess and carry arms shall, thereafter, 
once for all, be authorized to possess and wear arms until such time as they shall, by 
some act or omission in contravention of the criminal law of the country, prove themselves 
unfit to continue to enjoy the privilege.” Now what is the Criminal Law ? Not only is it a 
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breach of the criminal law if you join or become a rebel. [A voice :— ‘ time.*) The gentleman 
who said “ time,” did he take out his watch and look at the time? [Laughter) I say the criminal 
law includes not only rebellion, but everything else—perjury, forgery, and so forth. Does 
this amendment define what crime ? Make it clear, gentlemen. If you want restrictions 
placed on our carrying arms, make them clear. If you cannot trust us with arms after so 
many years’ education, why do you trust England ? Is there any test there ? And yet, there 
are murders in every English paper you take up. [Applause, and voices of‘ sit down , sit down*) 

/V# 

Mr. Daji Abaji Kharis [Bombay, No. 371 m List) said: —Gentlemen,— 1 formed a resolv \ 
not to speak, unless it was absolutely necessary to do so, at this present Congress. But now, that I 
find that the proposition and the proposed amendment have excited so much opposition in this j 
vast assembly, I think, it behoves every man who desires to perform his duties without fear or 
favour, to come forward and say whatsoever he really feels on the subject from the bottom of his 
heart. I yield to none in my desire to wear arms. I yield to none in the feeling of degra* j 
dation which I experience in consequence of my countrymen being prevented from wearing 
arms. Nor do I entertain a less opinion of the usefulness to the British Government and of ’ 
the added prestige to that Government which will result from their allowing us to possess and 
to wear arms. I am at one in these matters with the mover and, although the gentleman 
who proposed the matter would not listen to the amendment, because the amendment was 
supported by Pleaders, although I am a Pleader myself, I would still ask your indulgence I 
and beg you to hear me a while and then decide according to the best of your judgment. [Hear, 
hear.) Gentlemen, the sting does not lie in the Arms’ Act having been passed and in all our country - j 
men being prevented from wearing arms. The sting is in the exemption a certain clasB 
from the operation of the Act and the non-exemption oFother'classes. The sting lies in the 
Europeans and some other classes of the residents of the country being allowed to wear 
arms^wiilibut license, while other classes are required' to obtain licenses. If you realize \ 
this, 'we shall very soon do away with the opposition that now prevails in this assembly.- 
We do not want to give arms to those who would make a bad use of them. I know that| 
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there are certain classes of people who are sure to make a bad use of arms. There are| 
professional robbers and great many other classes of people to whom to allow the wearing S 
of arms without let or hindrance, would be to let loose upon the country a huge Pan* . 
dora’s box, so to speak. Therefore, I say take away the'sting*, get rid of the slur, and in order | 
to do this, I will support the amendment, which I should explain in this way. The restric- | 
tiou which the amendment imposes will apply equally to all Her Majesty’s subjects in India, f 
Have a list of the natives who are fit to be entrusted with arms supplied by the district 
boards, and also have a list of the Europeans supplied, and then allow arms to all persons 
included in both lists. As I have pointed out to you, some restrictions are necessary and it 
would certainly be folly to relieve the Budmashes of these restrictions. What I want yon 
to do is to take away the sting and the slur and make the amendment applicable to all classes, > 
though even as it is, if it is we who are entrusted with the responsibility of deciding who are I 
with arms, I cannot see that much sting or any slur on our loyalty, as a 
If we are to pass the original proposition, we are quite certain that f 
what we pray for, will never be granted. Do you really expect, do you really even desire in yo ur ; 
hearts whatever you may say, that the Arms’ Act should be altogether repealed? Do you expect ; 
that the British Government, constituted as at present, will, or can, repeal the Arms* Act, under i 
present circumstances? If your hearts reply in the negative, why jdo , .y. 01 * net confess it?J 
Why ask for things that will never be granted ? Then I would beg you and I would ? 
invite you to consult your hearts, to look inside your hearts and see what is really there, and not 
be swayed by sentimental feelings. But rather show that you are and deserve to be, real 
representatives of the people and show that you are worthy of being listened to and . 
consulted by the British Government. I would ask you to remember that we, professing « 
ourselves to be the Congress of the country, a country which is of all countries, reasonable, 1 
moderate, and conservative, are bound to submit moderate proposals to the Government. I 
have very little more to say, gentlemen, but I want to place one circumstance before you. 
We are virtually asking the British Government to consult us upon every question, to take 
our opinion, and to take our advice. Before we succeed in obtaining that proud position of 
assistants to our rulers in promoting the welfare of our fellow-countrymen, we must show that 
we are worthy of^the position. We must show that we are not to be led away by every rush of 
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sentiment, that we are not mere theorisers, but that we are practical statesmen, practical politi¬ 
cian^. Every individual gentleman amongst us must learn to be practical and let us give 
whatever advice we have to offer to Government like practical men. (Applause.) 

Babu Surendranath Bannerjee, (Calcutta, No. 5ol in List) said:— Gentlemen and Bro¬ 
ther Delegates, —I come uponthe platform as one of my friend Mr. Chandavarkar’s sehooi- 
boys, (laughter), I come here with the object of strongly protesting against the amendment, and 
supporting the original proposition and adding a small rider to it which, I trust, will be gene¬ 
rally accepted, by this great assembly of my countrymen. (Hear, hear, and applause .) Gentle¬ 
men, the Arms’Act casts an unmerited slur upon the loyalty of my countrymen. (Hear, hear, and a 
voice of ( no, no 9 ). It does, sir. (Voices of ‘ it does. 9 ) To the Englishmen, to Eurasians we are quite 
willing to extend the right hand of friendship, and we are quite willing to accept from them 
the substantial tokens of their sympathy, which have added lustre to this Congress. 1 he 



press. (Hear, hear, and loud and continued applause.) They, and they alone must obtain a license 
from the constituted authority before they are in a position even to wear a dagger or a poniard. 
Gentlemen, is this a position of self-respect ? Is this the position which we can con template with 
complaisance ? I have been told thatwe should be practical. Ah ! Yes. We oughtto be practical 
politicians, and the greatest of practical politicians, is Mr. Gladstone. (Applause.) What did he 
say in his Midlothian speech about the Arms’ Act ? I am not prepared with the quotation, but 
1 know he thought that it was a disgrace to the statute book that such an Arms’ Act should be 
made a pai't, of the law of the land. (Applause.) Then, sir, we have passed the Resolution 
relating to the re-imposition of the import duties. Does any one of its most ardent supporters, 
dream for a moment that the Resolution will be given effect to immediately, and at once. (Hear, 
hear, and a voice of 'may be 9 .) It may be and so also this may be given effect to. (Applause, and a 
voice ‘ at any rate, it is a dream 9 .) At any rate, it is a dream, but our dreams at times become 
realities. Dreams become pregnant realities. Who would have dreamt, 20 years ago, that the 
question of representative Government could have come within the range of practical politics in 
this country, Who would have dreamt 20 years ago that the elite of our community should 
have been honored with seats in the highest courts in the land ? (Applause.) Who would have 
dreamt, 10 years ago, that a native of India would be made the Chief Justice of Bengal ? 
(Applause.) These are dreams, utopian to the unthinking, and to the unimaginative (hear, hear, 
and applause) but dreams that, like prophesies, often realize themselves. Who are those who, 
with the instinct of a prophet, see deep into the things of the future, and exulting in what 
they feel must come, carry on their patriotic work, and endow with life and reality their 
visions. Yes, it may be a dream, but it is none the less a duty to cling to and strive to make it 
a reality. We should go on protesting and protesting against this Act, until we have got rid 
of it from the statute book, and I think that this Congress will have been wanting in its duty 
if it does not, by an overwhelming majority, throw out the amendment which has been 
proposed. (Hear, hear.) I am also surprised at the logical inconsequence of that amendment . 
Those gentlemen, who support the amendment,—and I desire to speak of them with the utmost 
possible respect—these gentlemen, I say, seize hold of our premises and quietly depart from 
our conclusions. (Voices of ‘ shame, shame 9 .) ‘That in view of the unmerited slur which it 

casts, .. local boards are to certify, and the magistrates are to give passes. 9 ' Does that 

remove the unmerited slur ? (‘ Yes, yes; 9 ‘no, no. 9 ) It does not do so, unless, as Mr. Khare con¬ 
tends, we are to include Europeans in that amendment-. We know perfectly well that Europeans 
will never be included. I protest against the degradation to the country. I protest against 
the humiliation which is proposed to cast upon us. If we cannot rise to their heights, are 
they to be pulled down to our depths ? Against that policy, and against that principle, let 
this Congress raise its voice and protest. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Therefore, gentlemen, 
you will see at once that accepting the premises, this conclusion set fprth in the 
amendment, cannot follow at all, and that neither the slur, nor the hardship which is set 
forth in those premises can be removed, if we accept that conclusion. For, how, pray, 
to turn now to these, are the hardships to be removed ? Local hoards and muni¬ 
cipalities will certify. There has been some little straining of legal technicalities here, 
and I am not a lawyer, but I am guided by my common sense and I say that Municipality 
means the chairman of the Municipality. Local Board, means the chairman of the 
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local board. pray who are the chairmen? Why just these magistrates and 

sub-divisional magistrates in whom are now vested the powers of granting or refusing passes; 
I think it is flying from the frying-pan into the fire, only the agony is both intensified and 

prolonged. Instead of one appeal to the magistrate you will have to appeal to him twice_first, 

as chairman of the board ; second, as the head of the district or the sub-division. Now, 
gentlemen, let me put these questions. Upon what ground of common sense, upon what ground 
of logic, upon what ground of sentiment, are we to accept the amendment ? I say, with all the 
earnestness I can command, that it would be really unworthy of the national gathering if it did 
not, from year to year, protest, in the most emphatic terms, against an enactment which 
disgraces the statute book, and which involves a national humiliation which is inconsistent 
with the Queen's proclamation. I trust, therefore, that with one voice, you will reject the 
amendment. You may like to know what remedy I suggest. The remedy is this, that the 
Act of 1857 should be substituted in place of the present Act. Mark yon, this was 
passed in the time of the Mutiny, when the Empire was trembling in the balance. We surely 
do not want a more stringent Act when peace and benevolence shine brightly over 
the land. Lord Canning's terms are substantially just. Suppose, there are budmashes; 
and suppose there are rebellions in one district, to those budmashes and to that district 
the Act was applied, and to none other. So far as that one district even was concerned, 
good and true men were allowed to be supplied with arms. That legislation is singularly 
short-sighted which punishes good men for the faults of bad men, millions for the misdeeds 
of hundreds. Upon the highest grounds of common sense, upon the highest grounds of states¬ 
manship, upon the highest grounds of patriotism, I appeal to this great Congress to reject 
the amendment and support the motion that I have laid before you, viz., that the original 
proposition be retained, with the addition of‘the words, “ and Lord Canning's Arras’ Act be 
re-enacted in place thereof." (Loud and tumultuous applause.) 

w 

Babu Kali Charan Bannerjee ( Calcutta, No. 559 in List ) said .-—Gentlemen, —I feel it my 
duty to second the amendment, which has been moved by my esteemed friend, Mr. Surendra- 
nath Bannerjee. In doing so, I would add a few remarks to those which he has submitted for 
your consideration. It seems to me that certain words in the original Resolution have been 
overlooked by those who considered it their duty to propose the amendment. The con¬ 
cluding words of the original Resolution are 1 " The Congress is of opinion that the present 
Arm#* Act should he repealed.” In the remarks already submitted for your consideration 
the existence of the word “ present " has been altogether overlooked. (Hear, hear.) In fact' 
the first amendment concedes that the present Arms' Act is filled with stings and that 
it must be divested of its stings. Those who have introduced the first amendment 
before you, have conceded that the original Resolution does not contemplate, as my esteemed 
leader, the mover, of the amendment, suggested, that we contemplate the abolition of the 
Arms' Act in its totality, and that we contemplate not having the Arms’ Act at all. That 
is not what is contemplated in the original Resolution. (Hear, hear, and applause .) It 
does not say that we are not to have the Arms' Act at all; but it says that the present Arms' 
Act should be repealed. Is there any one in this august assembly that is prepared 
to stand up for the present Arms' Act in its entirety ? (Applause.) So far, we see 
that the original Resolution carries with it the mind of the whole assembly. The 
present Aims' Act must be repealed. Then, your attention has been drawn to the fact that 
the present Arms’ Act must be divested of its sting. What is the sting, pray. (Applause.) Does 
not the sting consist in this : that the possession of arms, without a license, is declared to be an 
offence ? Is not that the sting ? Are you not going to substitute one form of the sting for 
another ? Is the amendment a stingless amendment ? (Hear, hear, and applause.) Will the 
amendment secure an Arms' Act which has no sting about it ? No such thing. They have 
only put before you another sting, to express which, it has been necessary to place before 
you, I believe, what would be some five lines of printed matter. (Laughter and applause.) 
You have the sting in five lines of printed matter. (Laughter.)' Then again, the great 
argument that has been adduced before you in support of the amendment is "If the pre¬ 
sent Arms' Act is repealed, what are we to do with our budmashes ?" Are there not bud¬ 
mashes in Europe ? Then, we are told ? “ Are we to bring about, a condition of affairs 
under which these budmashes might, with impunity, carry on their trade." Well, I say, I 
am sorry to say, are we going to proclaim, as a National Congress, that Iudia is the monopoly 
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of budmashes ? *Are there no budmashes outside India ? Are there no budmashes in 
England ? Is there an Arms' Act in England ? ( Cries of ' yes/ and * yon can’t carry arms, without 
a license’.) Well then, is there an Arms' Act in England, such as that which you pray 
Government to repeal ? Is there such an Arms’ Act among the English nation ? Would 
there not be a rising in the English nation from one end of the country to the other, if the 
English Parliament sought to impose such an Anns’ Act on the people of England t {Hear; 
hear, and applause.) I am much mistaken if there would not be a general rising of the 
nation. Gentlemen, we speak from the national point) of view, and when we go up to 
Government, affirming that we, as a country, are prepared to receive those liberal institutions, 
which are enjoyed by the people of England. Are we side by side with this to go up to the 
Government with a declaration that as far as the Arms 7 Act is concerned, we are not yet ripe 
for such a liberal treatment of the question, as is pursued in England ? That, I say, is a 
suicidal position to take up. {Hear, hear , and, applause .) Gentlemen, if you would not stultify 
yourselves, if you would not give a lie to all your declarations, concerning the readiness of 
the Indian people to receive and enjoy, as a blessing, every institution which characterizes the 
present state of things in England; if you would not go before the Government, and before 
the world with the declaration, that India needs special legislation in view of the super¬ 
abundance of budmashes in the various Presidencies of India; if you would not go up 
to Government, and ask the Government to substitute one form of sting for another, and if 
you are all of one opinion as to the sting that lurks in the present Arms’ Act, then, I say, 
you will agree with the original Resolution, so far, as to pray Government to repeal 
the present Arms’ Act. {Loud and continued applause.) Contingencies, there may be, 
contingencies are certainly to be provided for. The proposer of the proposition, which I have 
the honor to second, has met the contingency; i.e ., by substituting Lord Canning’s Act for 
the existing one. {Loud and continued Applause.) 

/?/>* 

yC Mr. A. O . Hume ( Ma dras , No. 11 in List) said:— Gentlemen, —I am not come to support 
the originarResolution, which, as it stands, is an impossible one, nor to oppose my friend Babu 
Surendranath’s amendment, because I do not know its exact value; what I come here for is, 
to ascertain from him,—and from all of you, who are apparently ready to support him— 
exactly what the terms of that Act are which he and you propose to re-enact. Have you 
a copy of the Act ? {Cries of ( no.’) Can any one repeat the sections ? {No !) I confess I am quite 
ignorant of the terms of the Act, but I do know that, as a magistrate, many years ago, I 
worked Lord Canning’s Arms’ Act and my recollection of its operation is—of course, this was 
in the North-Western Provinces, where all the districts were proclaimed—that it was a great 
deal more stringent than the present Arms’ Act. Whatever we do, let us not fall from the 
frying-pan into the fire. Let us, at any rate, act like sensible and business-men. I strongly 
recommend this assembly to see the Act before it comes to any conclusion, as to asking for 
its re-enaction. 

Babu Trailokyanath Mitra, ( Calcutta , No. 550 in List) turning to the proposer, said : 
Have you got a copy of the Act ? 

Babu Surendranath Bannerjee ( Calcutta , No. 551 in List) said :—No ;but I have got 
something better than a copy of the Act. I have it here ! {Touches his forehead.) 

Mr. A. 0. Hume :—I insist on the necessity of our seeing the Act before we come 
to any conclusion, at least, before we decide to ask Government to re-enact it, 

(n * 2 - 

Mr. Salem Ramaswami Mudallar, ( Madras , No. 64 in List) one of the dele¬ 
gates formerly sent to England, then rose and said, amidst lond cheers Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen, —It is with very great regret that I appear before you on this occa¬ 
sion. I say it is with great regret, that having hastened to the utmost of my powers 
to leave Calcutta, the moment my duties in connection with the Public Service Com¬ 
mission were over, so that I might take part in the proceedings of this Congress, I 
arrive here to-day only to find that, on an important question like this before us, which 
involves the safety and happiness of the country, there exists an apparently serious split 
amongst you. But, if you consider for a moment, both parties are agreed, as to the principle. 
One party looks at the subject from one point of view, the other party looks at it from 







another point of view, but with all, I say both parties are agreed in the conviction that 
this present Act has been worked in such a way as to create universal dissatisfaction. (Hear, 
hear, and applause.) If any body told me, on the one hand, that I was in favor of the 
present Arms* Act, or, on the other, wanted me to agree that it would not be for the 
interest of India that we should have some rules, by which to regulate the possession of 
arms, I should reply that I am the last man to assent to either proposition. You must 
look at the Act, as it is, and, as it was, and you must realize clearly what the defects 
of the present Act are and in what way they can be remedied. Gentlemen, in an assembly like 
this, where we are met, all of a sudden, as people drawn from all parts of India to take » 
part in the proceedings, there must very often be a want of accurate knowledge and due 
consideration of details. If we do not possess accurate information as to details, we can 
arrive at no conclusions, satisfactory either to ourselves or to the Government. There 
is a feeling, I believe, existing in the minds of all, in the minds, most certainly, of j 
those who proposed this amendment, and who proposed the original proposition, that 
this Act has been so worked, as to give rise to nothing but dissatisfaction, and great / 
hardship. Now, I would put this feeling aside, and consider the question solely in the ; 
light of principle, and the principle I would accept in dealing with the question is this; 
if it be found that any man is, by his misconduct, rendered unworthy to exercise the: 
important right of carrying arms, that right should betaken away from him. It may be 
that times will come, when whole districts, and even whole provinces, will have to be dis¬ 
armed. I do not, for a moment, deny the right which every Government ought to possess, the 
right of disarming any of its subjects, or all its subjects, for a time, if it finds that it is necessary 
to do so in the general interests of the country. But, it is one thing to use extreme remedies 
like these in emergencies, and it is another thing to be always applying them, when the state « 
of things is normal. That a man should be debarred from carrying arms, unless he takes out i 
a license, simply because he happens to be a native of India,—and that not one individual, as a 
temporary measure, but the whole nation, for all time,—is an insult to every Indian subject and 
is equivalent to saying, that he is either disloyal or a bad character. I say, I am a British sub¬ 
ject, and, unless you can show that I have been guilty of some misconduct, or am disloyal, you 
have no justification for taking away the right which is inherent in me. They tell me “unless you 
get the authority of a magistrate and pay a fee, and do this, year by year, you shall not wear, or 
possess arms.” There must be a limit to such things as these, no doubt; but Ido not know whether, 
in framing the original Resolution which proposes to sweep away the Act altogether, all the 
conditions of the case, all the details of the matter were fully considered. I fear not. Unques¬ 
tionably there is an universal feeling of dissatisfaction with the Act, and we are agreed on that 
point, viz., that the Act has produced universal dissatisfaction and is worked in a most unsatis¬ 
factory way ; but would it not be sufficient to say this ? If you persist in asking, what is the 
remedy ?. 1 candidly say I am not prepared to suggest exactly what the remedy should be, and, 
therefore, I, for one, would only assert what I know, and not go on to tell Government what it 
ought to do in the matter. It seems to me that it is for the Government to su ggest a remedy. 
We tell Government what a curse the thing is, as it now stands, we pray Government to take 
this matter into their consideration and see—this Act being so unsatisfactory, as it is,—whether 
they cannot devise a better Act. 


I cannot agree to, and I cannot accept, the proposal, that we should fall back upon 
the original Act. There are serious defects in that Act, and it might prove, in practice, even 
a worse Act than the one we have. We must not run the risk, as Mr. Hume has said, of 
falling from the frying-pan into the fire. I do not think we, as reasonable men, as men 
possessing common sense, should commit ourselves to a demand for the re-enactment of an Act, 
having no accurate knowledge of it. I cannot support either the first or the second 
amendment, or the original Resolution. We feel that the way we are dealt with, in the 
matter of arms, is a grievance, and we know it is a grievance, but we are not in a position, 
I submit, after listening to the whole discussion, to suggest, exactly, what remedy can be 
most advantageously applied. All that we should ask the Government to do is, to collect 
the opinions of officials—both European and Native—as to how the Act has worked, and in 
what way it has been felt to be a grievance, and take also the evidence of people all over 
the country. When such an enquiry is going on, each one of us will give his best attention 
to the matter, and if we t^ke the present Act of this country and compare it with pant Acts, 
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and with those in force in other countries and thoroughly work up the question, we shall be 
able amongst us to suggest what form of enactment will both give satisfaction to the peopl e, 
and secure the peace and safety of the country. I admit that I every moment feel myself to 
be a degraded citizen, so long as this Act, or its working, is not so modified, as to remove 
the stigma now cast on every loyal Indian subject of Her Majesty. I say that the wearing 
of arms is a right which every man, ija every province, should enjoy, unless he is debarred 
from its exercise, by some personal misconduct, or unless it can be shown that there are special 
grounds for believing that it is not safe that the people of some particular province of which he is an 
inhabitant should exercise that right; it is on these, and these grounds alone, I say, that this 
inherent right can be justly held in abeyance; but if this Act be not repealed, or modified, if the 
existing system be continued, it takes away the right unjustly from the many, and it concedes it, 
as a privilege, to the few. That is in itself a great hardship. Europeans have been permitted 
to caiTy arms, and Eurasians are permitted to do so, as a body; but we, native subjects of Her 
Majesty, are not allowed to wear arms, unless we possess a license, or unless we are, 
as a special favour, exempted from the operation of the Act. Till two years ago, 
I was a District Munsiff, and then I was exempted. But when I came to Madras, 
I was told that I must obtain a license, and I had to apply to the Police Commissioner 
for one. Of course, there was no difficulty in getting it. But, is it not a slur upon a man, who 
was exempted two years ago when he was a District Munsiff, and who is now exempted, 
because he is a municipal commissioner, to be called upon to produce a certificate of 
loyalty ? I think it is a shame ; {hear, hear , and applause,) but feeling all this as strongly as 
any one, I, yet, do not want to go up to Government, with any specific advice, as "to how they 
should remedy this great national grievance, but I would tell them,—and here I am expressing 
the feelings of every one present, aye, and every native of India, not present, like wise, that this 
Act has been -worked in such a way as to give dissatisfaction to all men, {applause), and that 
we look confidently to them to remove, in such manner, as may seem best to them, the grounds 
for that just dissatisfaction. {Loud cheers , and cries of e they’ll do nothing then. 3 ) 

t.tjf 

Mr. Ann as am i Aiyar ( Madras , No. 204 in List) then rose and said :— Gentlemen, 

In the amendment, proposed by Dr. Mitra, the presumption seems to be, that unless a person 
can obtain a certificate from the municipal or local boards, as to his fitness to carry arms, he 
cannot be fit to carry them. That presumption is alike degrading and derogatory to our 
national dignity, and to our national interest. Every true native will, therefore, scout that 
presumption with scorn. But there is no doubt there are practical difficulties, involved in 
the original proposition, which ought to be looked into. In every nation, however highly 
cultured it may be, there must be certain classes whose wicked propensities ought to be 
curbed. How is that to be done in India ? A very easy solution suggests itself to me. A 
slight alteration in the amendment, proposed by Dr. Mitra, will do it—leave the original 
Resolution as it stands, and add the words “ provided that it be open to Government on the 
recommendation of municipal or local boards to restrict the use of arms to any such 
individuals or classes, as they may deem necessary, for reasons to be stated in writing”. 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee {Calcutta, No. 551 in List) then said : I would accept 
that amendment. 

Mr. Annasami (< continuing ) said :—Here there is an assembly of 600 or 700 persons 
from all parts of India, and it is our duty both to put things in a form that may be palatable 
to Government, and to look into our rights, and find out what they are. These rights we shall 
obtain. Let me not lead you to suppose that, while insisting upon our rights, on one side, 
lam blind and deaf to the practical difficulties in conferring those rights upon us. We 
should be really unworthy of the name of politicians, if we did that. Let not any restriction 

you may impose for the purpose of keeping order in society, involve a stigma on any respectable 
member of society. This appears to be the only solution of the difficulty. [Applause.) 

The President Gentlemen,— It has always been my desire that any proposition 
which may be carried in this Congress, should not only be carried by the votes of a very 
large majority, but should, as far as practicable, be carried with the unanimous consent 
of all. {Applause.) If you find, for instance, in one particular part of India, that there is 
opposition to a particular proposition, it will not do, I think, for this Congress of all parts 
of India, to force upon that particular part of India, a particular Resolution and, therefore, I, 
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as your President, am desirous of trying, as 1 have been always doing, (hear, hear) to see 
whether it is not possible to throw oil on the troubled waters. (Hear, hear, and applause,) If 
you will allow me five minutes to consult with the proposers of the Resolution, the first 
amendment and the second amendment, and other leading delegates, I think, I shall be 
able to get some such Resolution framed, as shall meet with your unanimous approval, 
(Hear, hear, and applause .) 

(A consultation was then held on the platform for about five minutes.) 

The President (continuing) said;— Gentlemen, lam extremely happy to announce to 
you that my prophesy has been fulfilled. (Applause.) The result of this conference 
of, I may say, the representative members of this Congress, has resulted in the production 
of a Resolution, which, I feel sure, will commend itself to every one present here. This new 
Resolution, like all other similar Resolutions, involves a compromise and retains the best features 
of the original Resolution and the best features of the amendment. (Hear, hear, and 
applause,) You will remember that the original Resolution was that the Arms* Act should 
be repealed in toto. I am perfectly sure that the whole of the Arms 1 Act cannot have been 
carefully read by the gentleman who proposed the Resolution, because there are many 
provisions to which that gentleman has in no way referred, and they are useful pro* | 
visions also. The essence of this debate, I take it, has been this :—The proposer of the 
original Resolution, fixing his attention mainly on the point, that the Act presumes that every* 
body in the country, not specially authorized to wear arms, is unfit to be trusted with 
them and feeling the slur thus implied on the loyalty of the nation keenly, proposed the abolition 
of the Act. He did not stop to consider that the Act embodied numerous necessary 
provisions, he saw what was galling to the national self-respect in the Act, and desired 
to get rid of it in toto . On the other hand, the proposer of the amendment, fully realizing 
the necessity of an Arms’ Act, and the beneficial character of many portions of 
the existing Act, only thought to provide for such a liberal administration of 
the Act as should enable all persons, considered by their neighbours to be fit to 
have arms, to possess and wear them. He probably did not quite realize how strong 
the sentimental objection to the presumption involved in being required to take out licenses, ! 
is, throughout the country. The amendment, it is true, assumed that all people who were 
certified to be fit to wear arms, by their neighbours, were thus fit, but what the proposer of 
the original Resolution, and, as it would seem from the course of the debate, a very large 
number of other delegates desired, was that all persons should be presumed to be fit, to be 
trusted with arms who were not certified to be unfit.. In practice, probably, the result would ! 
be much the same, but, under the latter scheme, the presumption of disloyalty or unworthiness 
to be trusted with arms, which even the first amendment, though to a limited extent, involves, 
would disappear. So, now, we have prepared a new Resolution, which gives full weight, both j 
to the objections of those who supported the amendment, and of those who objected to it, ! 
and this Resolution will run as follows :— 

Resolved ;—That in view of the loyalty of the people, the hardships which it causes, 
and the unmerited slur which it casts upon the people of this country, the Government be moved 
so to modify the provisions of Chapter TV and, if necessary, any other portions of the Act 
XI of 1878, as will enable all persons to bear arms, unless debarred therefrom, either as indi¬ 
viduals, or as members of particular communities or classes, by the order of the Government of 
India (or any local authority empowered by the Government of India, in that behalf) for reasons 
to be recorded in writing, and duly published.” 

The result wil 1 be this—whereas, now, no one can be allowed to wear arms, unless 
he is expressly authorized to do so, under our present Resolution every man will be allowed 
to wear arms, unless he is expressly debarred from so doing. I think it is not neces¬ 
sary to discuss the point any further, unless you wish to do so. (Cries of ( no, no* and 
( vote, vote'.) 

The proposition was then put to the vote, and was carried unanimously, with ae- 
elamatioa, 
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The President: —We will now pass or to the consideration of a Resolution, which 
is not on the printed programme, and which will be moved by my friend, Mr. Hume. 

Mr. A. 0. Hume ( Madras, No. 11 in List) said : —Gentlemen, —You will remember that 
on the first day of the Congress, a committee was appointed to consider what rules, if any, 
could be at this present time, advantageously framed for the guidance and governance of 
this Congress, in future. Well, gentlemen, that committee, as directed in the order consti¬ 
tuting it, made its report, which I here present to you. 

It includes a long series of tentative rules and, perhaps, you will expect me to read it 
out to you. I hope, however, that you will take it as read, because it is not proposed to pass 
these rules, or make them binding upon you on the present occasion. These rules must, we 
think, stand over for the consideration of the next Congress; but, in the meantime, they ought 
to be circulated to all the standing committees to re-consider, at their leisure, and see how far 
they are workable. Next year, they will be brought up again for final consideration, together 
with all such emendations and additions, as may have, in the meantime, suggested themselves 
to the several standing committees. The rules, as they stand, practically embody existing 
practice, if not throughout the country, in one province or another, but an additional year’s 
experience will enable all to judge better, how far that practice should be accepted, and how 
far it may advantageously be modified. With this explanation, I shall venture, with your 
permission, to read to you at once the Resolution which I have been called on to propose. It 
runs thus 

Resolved :— That the rules drafted by the Committee, appointed under Resolution 
I > stand over for consideration till next Congress , but that, in the meantime , copies be circulated 
to all Standing Congress Committees, with the request that they will, during the coming year, 
act in accordance with these rules , so far as this may seem to them possible and desirable, and 
report thereon to the next Congress, with such further suggestions, as to them may seem meet. 

Dr. Trailokyanath Mitra, said I second the proposition, 

The President :—Gentlemen, does any one object to this Resolution being put to 
the vote ? (Cries of * no, no, put it\) Then, without troubling you by reading it over again, 

I put it. The Resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The President :—I must now call upon Mr. Hume to move another Resolution that 
stands in his name. 

Mr. A. 0. Hume thereupon again rose and said:— Gentlemen, — I am ashamed to 
address you again immediately, but there is one Resolution that I have to propose, which 
will not detain you long, and that is :—“ That the fourth Indian National Congress assemble at 
Allahabad (Applause?), on the 26th December 1888. v ( Tumultuous applause.) —I say the 
26th, because we should have a clear day before the Congress begins its public sittings, in 
which to thresh out more thoroughly the subjects and Resolutions, which are to be dealt with 
by the Congress, at these sittings. (Loud cheers.) We were all practically agreed, the whole 
country was agreed, before we ever came here, about the Arms question, but see how much 
time we lost to-day, simply because we had not had time to thresh out, in the Subject 
Committee, beforehand, a Resolution so worded as to meet exactly all objections and embody 
all our views. (Hear, hear.) 

Rajah Rampal Singh (Allahabad, No. 485 in List) said'--G entlemen, _I rise 

with the greatest pleasure, to second this Resolution. It has been our earnest desire that this 
Congress should be held next year at Allahabad, and we are very pleased to find from the kind 
manner in which you received my friend, Mr. Hume’s proposition, that you have been good 
enough to accept our invitation. (Applause.) I am afraid, I cannot express in equally eloquent 
words, the sentiments of gratification and gratitude at Our being so honoured, which were 
expressed by the Hon. S. SuLramania Aiyar, on the last occasion at Calcutta, when Madras was 
chosen as the next meeting.place, nor can I even do my duty in thanking the Madras com¬ 
mittee, in detail, for the admirable work which they have done, as he thanked the Calcutta 


committee, because, he was furnished with the details of the working of that committee, and he 
was able to tender to every member those special thanks that were Iris due. Unfortunately, 
I am not acquainted with the detailed working and arrangements of the committee here, and 
so I cannot do as he did. but can only thank you all for being willing to allow 
Allahabad the honor of welcoming the next Congress, and the Madras Committee, en masse, 
for all they have so kindly, so generously done for all of us, and I do not think that 
there will be one dissenting voice when I ask you all to express heartily, the deep and 
perfect satisfaction we have all experienced in the loving and brotherly reception all have met 
with from our brethren of Madras. (Loud and continued applause and tumultuous cheers 
for <c our Madras brethren ”.) 

The President: —We are all agreed ? ( Cries of ‘ yes, yes* ‘carried , carried J) 

Then the proposition was earned by acclamation. 

The President :—There is only one more Resolution, and that I will now ask you, 
riv, to propose. 

Rajah Yatindranatb Chaudhuri (24 -Pergannahs, No. 562 in List) then rose and 
said:—The Resolution that I have to propose needs no comments from me—good wine, it is 
said, needs no bush ; and this Resolution calls for no explanation or justification—it is this : 

Resolved. —That copies of these Resolutions he forwarded to His Excellency the 
Viceroy-i?i-Council, with the humble request , that he will cause all the Resolutions to be laid 
before Her Majesty*s Secretary of State for India , and that he himself will be graciously pleased, 
in consultation with his colleagues, to accord them his best consideration. 

Babu Jotendranath Tagore ( Calcutta, No, 549 in List) said :—I second the propo¬ 
sition. ( Cheers and cries of ‘ put it, put it*.) 

The President. —I now put this Resolution. 

The Resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

The President then rose and said Gentlemen, I am very glad to say that the 
business which brought us all together has now been completed. (Applause.) There is no 
proposition, and I am glad to say, no amendment to be laid before you. (Laughter.) We have 
carried all the Resolutions, and I am happy to say that we did so with perfect unanimity. 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, I may say, before I dissolve this Congress, that this is really the 
spirit in which I should desire to see all the future Congresses conduct themselves. (Applause.) 
If we are really to do the work of our nation, and if we are really to do good to India, we 
must learn, not only to demand, but, when necessary, to concede. (Applause.) If we ask that 
a certain proposition be accepted, and if there is an opposition to it from the delegates of any 
part of India, I think, it would always be a wise policy for tlie gentleman who proposed the 
Resolution so to modify his proposal as to meet, if possible, the objection that is raised. For 
some time, indeed, we cannot expect to see every Resolution carried, with perfect unanimity, but 
I do say that, with a little patience and mutual forbearance, practical unanimity maybe arrived 
at in almost every case, which it is essential to proceed with. For, I feel perfectly sure 
that you will all agree with me that, on any future occasion, if the delegates from Bombay, 
for instance, desire to press a particular Resolution, which is not acceptable to the delegates 
from Bengal or Madras, our Bombay friends will need to drop the Resolution, when they cannot 
win over the Madras delegates, or the Bengal delegates to their side. 

Gentlemen, I thank you most sincerely for the very great honor you have 
done me, by electing me as President of this Congress. (Applause.) I have already 
expressed to you my thanks for that honor yon have done me, and I can only say 
that I am now thankful that our proceedings— (Mr. Rangiah Naidu, here interrupting, said, 
“ l propose three cheers for the Empress” This suggestion from Mr. Rangiah Naidu resulted 
in some cheering.) That will be done before we part, with higher echoes and in far, 
far larger volumes than have yet reached my ears. (Laughter.) Well, gentlemen, it has be#u 
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decided to hold our next National Congress at Allahabad. No doubt this step has been taken 
after great consideration, and it is certainly desirable that all the different capitals of India 
should have the honor of seeing the Congress assembled, and this honour should not be 
confined to presidency towns. I am extremely happy that we have resolved to assemble at 
Allahabad, next year, and I trust that we shall go on assembling year after year in all the 
great centres of India. I have no doubt that this will be one of the means by which we 
can reach the feelings of those interested in the national welfare and which we must reach 
before we can make our voices reach the ears of the Government of India. Gentlemen, 
before I sit down, I would say that, on my own part, I desire to thank not only the Re¬ 
ception Committee of the Madras Presidency, but also all the people of Madras for their 
kind hospitality, not only to myself personally, but to all the delegates who have come 
from distant parts of India. (Loud applause.) Gentlemen, if this Congress does no other 
good, it will still have achieved a very great good, if it brings the members of different 
provinces, and the members of different communities into contact with each other. I have 
not the smallest doubt that you, gentlemen of the Madras Presidency, have now far 
kindlier feelings for the defects of your brethren of Bengal and Bombay than you had 
before you had that intimate knowledge of us, which you have now obtained by coming 
in almost hourly contact with us during this past week. I say that this is a great good in itself. 
I trust we shall be able to obtain great political reforms in the administration of our own 
country, if we carry on a perfectly legitimate and constant agitation. At the same time, 
I do think, that the social improvement we are introducing among ourselves by contact, 
is in itself a very great good. (Applause.) Gentlemen, one of the best features of the 
Congress in Madras has been the hearty co-operation that we have received from the 
European members. (Hear, hear, and loud and continued applause.) It has, gentlemen, been 
alleged that the Europeans keep aloof from the natives, and that there is always a great 
deal of misunderstanding between the two communities. I took the liberty of addressing 
a few observations to you on that question. You will remember that I absolutely denied 
the universal application of that assertion. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, at that time, my 
knowledge of the Madras Presidency was very limited, and I was not aware that my 
assertion would be completely borne out by what I have seen of the conduct of our 
European friends. (Applause.) Gentlemen, I, for one, am absolutely at a loss to understand 
why our European friends should not co-operate with us in the business that we have 
undertaken. As I have said, the limits and scope of our agitation and action are the good 
of the whole of India, not the good of any particular part of India, and not the good of 
any particular community, but, gentlemen, the good of the whole of India, and are not our 
European friends included ? (Cheers.) The good of the one, must necessarily re-act upon the 
good of the other. Therefore, I do heartily wish that the co-operation of all our European 
friends should go on increasing from year to year, till we find that the delegates are 
composed, not of 600 natives and 5 or 10 Europeans, but of a very large portion 
of Europeans, who should assist us by the experience,—by the true political experience— 
which they have inherited for centuries from their forefathers. (Applause.) Gentlemen, 
I must ask our European friends, such of them as have honored us with their presence, 
or such of them as may read the proceedings in the newspapers, if they find any 
expression or sentiment which may, perhaps, have been uttered in the heat of the discussion, 
to which, they think, objection may be justly taken, to remember that this Congress is only in 
its third year, and that no political association can achieve any great success, till it has acquired 
a great deal of experience, whioh must take a very, very long time for us to get, who are 
entirely new to the art of self-government. (Applause.) 1 do trust that any defects which 
may have been found in the proceedings of this Congress will be pointed out to us, not in 
the spirit of cavil, not in the spirit of hostility, not in the spirit of antagonism, but in that 
spirit of consideration, conciliation, and assistance, which, I think, our European friends are 
in a position to accord us. (Applause.) One word, gentlemen, about a Resolution that has 
been carried in regard to the constitutional working of the Congress. It is very wise, on 
our part, not to have absolutely bound ourselves, hand and foot, by any hard and fast rules 
that may be framed here. It will take months, I may say even years, before we understand 
what the various requirements of the different Provinces are, and what the real elements 
which should he represented in this Congress are. Therefore, I am happy to find that our rules 
have been left ip a somewhat indefinite form, so that they may be worked so far, as this 


may be considered desirable and possible. That some rules are absolutely necessary, my 
little experience of the last three da>s has convinced me. Remember the responsibilities 
ot any President. Resolutions after Resolutions of the most important character are thrust 
into his hands for discussion—Resolutions of which no notice has been given to any of the 
delegates, Resolutions which the President has not even had the timo carefully to read over. 
Resolutions which are to be put forward before the Congress, should be considered long 
before the Congress meets, and should be circulated among the delegates, in order that they 
may fully and carefully consider them. Again, gentlemen, look at the amendments proposed. 
The amendments were actually put into my hands during the debate, and some even after the 
Resolutions were carried. I am afraid that I may appear to some of my friends a tyrannical 
despot, ('voices of ‘ no, no/) most unwilling to allow the discussion to proceed, {voices of 
no, no\) but I assure you that I acted on the one principle that no Resolution should be carried 
in this Congress, unless it was a Resolution that would commend itself to the judgment of all 
reasonable and thinking men. {Hear, hear.) I would rather that the Resolution, even 
if it was desirable, and even if it was pressed, stood over for the next year to 
be fully discussed than that it should be moved and passed in five minutes, {Applause), 
by gentlemen holding up their hands before they knew what the full merits of the Reso¬ 
lution were. I would certainly suggest to the consideration of the standing committee, which 
may have the framing of these rules, that the Resolutions and amendments should reach 
the delegates before, at all events, the Congress assembles. Gentlemen, I fear, I have already 
trespassed too long upon your patience. {Voices < no, no\) It is time now, gentlemen, that 1 
should declare that this Congress is dissolved. Before I do that, however, my attention 
has been drawn to a subject, which I have not the smallest doubt, when the proper occasion 
arises, will meet with the approval, not only of every one of the delegates assembled here, 
or any delegate who may be present on the occasion of any future Congress, but will approve 
itself to the judgment of every one of the 250 millions of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. 
Gentlemen, it has been suggested that in case of any complication arising on our North- 
Western frontier, in order that our loyalty should be placed beyond the reach of cavil, we, 
the members of the National Congress, should undertake, for the purpose of enabling the 
Government of India to make a full and complete defence, to, collect taxes, and that we 
should constitute ourselves tax-collectors, levying voluntary contributions (loud and 
continued applause) from our countrymen—not large sums of money like 1,000 or 100 or 
even one rupee, but four annas per head, {applause) which, if contributed, will yield about a 
crore and a half {hear, hear) ; I trust that there will be no occasion for any member of the 
Congress to convert himself into a collector of this voluntary contribution. But I feel 
perfectly certain that, if ever such an occasion arises, there will not be one who will not 
voluntarily and willingly undertake the otherwise unpleasant task. {Loud applause.) Now, 
gentlemen, I must thank you for the v6ry great patience and courtesy with which you 
have heard me, and I trust I may be able to be present at the next Congress at Allahabad. 
I will then, if I am enabled to take part in the debates, at all events, do my best to show, 
that it is possible to make a speech of five minutes, and yet, that that speech should contain a 
considerable amount of matter. {Loud and continued applause.) 

Mr. Salem Ramasawmi Muoaliar {Madras, JNo. 64 in List), said:— Gentlemen, —The high 
privilege of proposing a vote of thanks tp our worthy President has devolved upon 
me, (hear, hear , and applause), and there is no task which could have been entrusted to 
me, which could give me greater pleasure and greater satisfaction to fulfil. {Applause.) 
T thank him from the very bottom of my heart on my own behalf, and on behalf of 
all the gentlemen assembled here. {Loud applause.) Not only in my own Presidency, 
but throughout India, our countrymen have been watching our proceedings with keen 
interest. The feelings that prompt all of us at this moment, is one of deep gratitude 
for the able way in which our worthy President has fulfilled the duties entrusted to 
h im. {loud applause.) Gentlemen, if you simply look at it as a question of patience,—if you 
look at the way in which he hao listened to speech after speech, sittinghere from morning to even¬ 
ing from day to day, I say, as a question of patience, he deserves our best thanks. {Loud applause.) 
But that was the least difficult portion of the task that he had to fulfil. Considering the great 
divergence of views that was to be expected in a body of men, assembled from all parts of 
India, whose faces were more or less strange to each other at the time they came here, {loud 



applause), I say considering the difficulties that one had to anticipate and which, as a matter of 
fact, were felt every moment, whilst the work was proceeding, the way in which the whole thing has 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, is quite a crown of glory to our President (Loud cheers.) 
For, the success we hav$ achieved has been mainly due to the ability, tact, good judgment,and ~ 
above all,—good temper with which our President has shown in discharging his duties. (Loud ana 
prolonged applause.) Gentlemen, when he leaves this pandal , he will leave it with the proud 
consciousness of having discharged a great duty, (loud applause), he will leave it carrying 
with him the respect, the regard, the sincerest good-wishes of all here assembled. (Loud 
rheers.) Gentlemen, he has taken a most important part in this great national movement, 
(Applause.) High honors may be in store for him. He may bo rewarded as he deserves. His 
merits may be recognized by Government, but, I am sure, there is one feeling which he will 
cherish above all these honors, and that feeling will be one of satisfaction and gratification 
at the spontaneous outburst of gratitude and admiration with which you have greeted 
him. (Great applause.) I do not think I need add anything more, but I may, as well, take this 
opportunity of thanking many of the gentlemen who have rendered us valuable assistance 
in making this Congr ess a success. I do not refer to those who took part in our proceedings 
but to others and I thank them for the zeal with which they worked, and the way in whiph 
they placed their services at our disposal, and these deserve recognition at the hands of this 
assembly. (Hear, hear, and applause ,) You will permit me to thank all those gentlemen, 
on your behalf, for the hearty way in which they placed their services at our disposal. (Loud 
and continued applause.) 

Mr. Kumar Rameswar Maijah (Hugli, No. 568 in List) said:— I second the pro¬ 
posal of the previous speaker. 

Babo Trailokyanath Mitra (Calcutta, No. 550 in List) said:— Gentlemen, —As our 
illustrious President re fuses to put this Resolution to the vote, I, acting as his faithful 
lieutenant, do put it to the vote, and I am sure, gentlemen, you will carry it with accla¬ 
mation. (The vote of thanks was then carried by acclamation.) (Cries of ( order, order/) 

The President: —Surely those gentlemen who cry f order, order’ do not want any 
more speeches. I thought they would have been quite satisfied and that their appetite would 
have been fully satiated by this time. I can only say that I thank you extremely from the very 
bottom of my heart for the manner in which the vote of thanks has been carried by the dele¬ 
gates. {Applause.) It is certainly true that I shall carry with me, beyond all other feelings, 
the feeling of the deepest satisfaction at the position I have been allowed to occupy here, 
and I shall remember it to the end of my days, (loud applause), as the highest honor that it is 
possible on the part of my countrymen to bestow upon any one. t shall always prize, 
gentlemen, the honor of having presided over your deliberations, as the very greatest 
honor that has ever been, or, that is ever likely to be, conferred on me in any future 
time. (Applause.) I must take care not to tax your patience any longer. i must 
dissolve this Congress and I must once more thank you for the very great honor you have 
done me. I trust we shall meet again, not in the capacities of president and delegates, 
but in the capacity of brother-delegates. (Loud and continued cheers.) 

Mr. Rangiah Naidu (Madras, No. 7 in List) then again called for cheers for the 
Queen-Empress, and the call was responded to by vociferous and prolonged cheering. Then 
other cheers were given for the President and others, and, at last, the assembly broke up. 
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Agri. Col. Socy. 

Agt. 

Asst. 

Assn. 

B. N. L. 

B. P. Assn .... 

B. $ M. ... 

Cir. 

C. M. A. ... 
Dist. Bd. 

F. G. M. ... 
F. Uni. 

Genl, 

E. B. A. ... 
Ed. 

E. G. 

Eony. 

Imp. of 8. ... 
l.F.Bd. ... 
L. A. 

L. Propr. ... 

L. 0. 

Magte. 

M. # G. A. ... 
M. J. 8. ... 
M. T. G. ... 
Memb. 

Mercht. 

Mir. 

Ml. Or. 

N M. A. ... 
Presdt. 

Prof. 

PL Dist. Gt. 
Pub. Meetg.... 
P. A. ’ 

22 . P. Assn... 
B. Boom. ... 
8. J. 8. ... 

8ecy. 

Tal. 

Tah. 

Vn. 

V. P. 

V. Sr A.' ... 

1st Gd. 

Zcm, 


Agriculticral College Society. 

Agent. 

Assistant. 

Association. 

Bengal National League. 

Bombay Presidency Association. 
Banlier and Merchant. 

Circulation. 

Central Mahomedan Asssociation. 
District Board. 

Free Church, Mission. 

Fellow of the University. 

General. 

Hindu Brethren Association. 

Head. 

High Court. 

Eonorary. 

Inspector of Schools , 

Local Fund Board. 

Literary Association. 

Landed Proprietor. 

Legislative Council. 

Magistrate. 

Madras and Graduates' Association. 
Maha Jana Sabha. 

Metal Trading Company. 

Member. 

Merchant. 

Mirasidar. 

Municipal Commissioner. 

National Mahomedan Association. 
President. 

Professor. 

Pleader District Court. 

Public Meeting. 

People's Association. 

Bate-payers' Association. 

Reading Boom. 

Sarva Jana (oi' Janik) Sabha. 
Secretary. 

Taluq. 

Tahsildar. 

Union. 

Vice-President. 

Vakil and Agriculturist 
First Grade. 

Zemindar. * / ,** 
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1 

Madras 

Carnatic 

Madras 

City. 

Rajah Sir T. Madava 
Bao, k.c.s.i. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Retired Dewan of 
Travancore, Indore 
and Baroda, F. Uni., 
Madras, Mylapore. 

Madras 
and Gra¬ 
duates’ 
Associ¬ 
ation. 

Public meeting on the 
18th Pec. at Mylapore; 
(Div.8),andby the Coni' 
mittce of the Graduates’ 
Association. 

2 

>> 


!> 

Hon'ble Mir Humayun 
Jah Bahadur, c.i.e. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Landholder, Presi¬ 
dent, Central Maho- 
medan Association, 
Member, Legislative 
Council, Municipal 
Councillor, and F. 
Uni. Madras, Adyar. 

Madras. 

Public meetings on the 
18th Dec. at Mylapore, 
(Div. 8), and at Trjpli- 
cane on the same date, 
(Div. 7), 

3 

it 

*> 

a 

Hon’ble P. Chentsal Rao, 

C.I.E. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Retired Government 
Servant, Member 
Legislative Council, 
and F. Uni. Madras, 
Teynampet. 

Madras 
and Gra¬ 
duates’ 
Associ¬ 
ation. 

Puhlio meeting on the 18th 
Dec, at Mylapore (Div, 8) 
and by the Committee 
of the Graduates’ Associ¬ 
ation. 

4 

»» 

tt 

♦» 

Sir Savalai Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Kt., c.i.e. 

Hindu. 

Merchant, 8heriff 

M uni c i p a I Conn 
cillor, A Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,Mahajana Sabha, 
Poonamallee Road. 

do 

Public meeting on the 5th 
Dec. at Pudupet, (Div. 6), 
and at a general meeting 
of the Mahajana Sabha, 
on the 26th Doc. 

5 


J) 

» 

Rai Bahadur Hon’blo S. 
Subrahmania Iyer, b.l. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Vakil, Member, Legis¬ 
lative Council, Vice- 
President, Mahajana 
Sabha, and F. Uni. 
Madras, The Luz. 

Madras, 
Graduates’ 
Associ¬ 
ation and 
Mahajana 
Sabha. 

Public meeting on the 18th 
Dec. at Mylapore (Div. 8) 
by the Committee of the 
Graduates’ Association, 
and at a general meeting 
of the Mahajana Sabha, 
on the 26th Dec. 

f> 

»» 

>t 

>t 

Mr. P, Somasundaram 
Chettiar. 

Hindu. 

Merchant, Vice-Pre-j 
sident, Ma h a j a n a 
Sabha, Tondiarpett. 

Madras 
and Maha¬ 
jana Sabha. 

At a general meeting of 
the Mahajana Sabha, on 
the 26th Dec., by the 
Madras Hindu Union 
Bank, and also at a 
public meeting at Blaok 
Town, (Div. 3). 

■7 

>» 

>t 

n 

Rao Saheb P. Ran gin 
Naidu Garu. 

do. 

Zemindar Vakil, 
Municipal Councillor, 
L.F. A Tal. Bd. Merab. 
& President,Mahajana 
Sabha., Poonamallee 
Road. 

Mahaj an a 
Sabim. 

At a general meeting of 
the Mahajana Sabha, on 
the 26th Deo. 

if .>* . 


»> 

>> 

Khun Bahadur Hajee 
Mahomed Abdulla 
* Badshaw Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, Central Maho- 
medan Association, 
Member. Anjuahani 
Mufid-i-Islam, and 
Mahajana Sabha, 
Triplicane. 

Madras, 
and Maha¬ 
jana 
Sabha. 

Public meeting held on 
the 18t.h Dec. at Tripli - 
cane, (Div. 7), and at n 
general meeting of the 
Mahajana Sabha, held on 
the 26th December. 
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9 

Madras. 

Carnatic 

Madras 

City. 

Rao Saheb N. Subrama- 
niem, B.A., b.l. 

Native 

Christian. 

Barrister-at-Law, and 
Municipal Councillor, 
The Luz. 

Madras, & 
Mahajana 
Sabha. 

Public meeting on the 
b 18th Doc. at Mylapore, 
(Div. 8), and at a general 
meeting of the Maha¬ 
jana Sabha, on the 26th 
December. 

10 

it 

a 

a 

Mahomed Nizamuddin 

Khan Bahadur. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Secy., Anjumani Mu- 
M-Mslam and Land¬ 
holder, Mylapore. 

Madras, 

and 

Anjumani 

Mnfid-i- 

Islam. 

Public meeting on the I8*~h 
Dec. at Mylapore, (Div. 
8), and at a meeting 
of Anjumani Muiid-i 
Islam, on 3rd Dec. 

11 

ti 

n 

it 

Mr. A. 0 Hume. 

Christian 

European. 

RetiredCivil Servant, 
Simla. 

B.N.L. 
B. P. Assn, 
and M. J. 
S. Madras. 

General meetings on the 
8th 15th, and 26th Dec. 

12 

n 

it 

SI 

Mr. S. Appasami Chettiar. 

Hindu. 

Retired Public Ser¬ 
vant, Tondiarpett. 

Madras. 

Pub. meetg. on the26th Dec, 
at Tondiarpett, (Div. 1), 

13 

tt 

st 

tl 

Mr. P. Tiruvengadasawmy 
Pillai. 

do 

A ttorney-at-L a w, 
Tondiarpett. 

do 

do 

14 

jri 

a 

tt 

Mr. C. V. Subramania 
Sastri. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

do 

do 

do 

15 

tr 

n 

It 

Mr. P.ThiagarayaChettiar 

Hindu. 

Mercht., Tondiarpett. 

do 

do 

16 

tt 

ti 

ft 

Mr. Jaga Rao Pillai, b.a., 
b.l. 

Native 

Christian. 

Vakil,HighCourt, Vice 
President, Mahajana 
Sabha, Tondiarpett. 

Madras, & 
Mahajana 
Sabha. 

By Mahajana Sabha, on 
the 26th Dec., by “ the 
Progressive U n i o n ”, 
20th Dec., and at a Pub. 
meetg., Tondiarpett^ 
(Div. 1). 

17 

it 

a 

It 

Mr. P. y. Krishnaswami 
Chettiar, b.a., b.l. 

Hindu. 

Vakil, High Court, 
Tondiarpett. 

do. 

By Mahajana Sabha, on 
the 26th Dec., and at s 
Pub. meetg, Tondiarpett 
(Div. 1). 

18 

ft 

n 

It 

Rao Saheb R. Baiakrish- 
nama Chettiar. 

do 

Merchant and Ml. Cr., 
Tondiarpett. 

do. 

do 

10 

st 

» 

tt 

Mr. Mulla Jaferjee Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant. 

do 

do 

20 

it 

TJ 

Tt 

Mr. Ramakrishniah. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Banker and Merchant, 
Black Town. 

Madras. 

Pub. meetg. on the 12 th 
Dec.,Black Town, (Div. 2). 

21 

t> 

It 

it 

Mr. K. Krishnama 
Chariar, b.a., b l. 

do 

Vakil, High Court, 
Black Town. 

do 

do 

f* 

it 

It 

It 

Mr. R. Sivasankara Pan- 
diya, b.a., p.t.s. 

do 

Lecturer in English, 
Pachiappa’s College, 
Guzeratipett. 


Pub. meetg. on the 23rd 
Dec., (Divns. 2 and 3). 

23 

if 

It 

it 

Mr. y. J. Manickavelu 
Mudaliar. 

Hindu. 

Printer, Publisher, & 
Propr. “ Irish Press,” 
Broadway. 

do 

do 

24 

Si 

it 

it 

Mr. K. Subramanya Iyer, 

B.A. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Lecturer in History, 
Pachiappa’s College. 

do 

Pub. meetg. at Black Town 
on the 23rd Dec., (Div. 3). 

25 

a 

it 

It 

Mr. C. Nammiah Chettiar, 

B.A., BL. 

Hindu. 

Vakil, High Court, 
Black Town. 

do 

do 

26 

a 

tl 

tt 

Mr. E. Balasundra Muda¬ 
liar, B.A. 

do 

Secretary toPachp's. 
Trustees, Black Town. 

do 

do 

27 

i) 

It 

tt 

Mr. Arunagiri N a y u d u, 

B.A. 

do 

Science ' Asst , Scot. 
Mission College. 

do 

do 

28 

ti 

t) 

1 ) 

Mr. Waijee Laljee Sait. 

Mussul- - 
man. 

Merchant, Black Town. 

Madras, & 
Metal Tra¬ 
ding 

Company. 

By the Metal Trading Co. 
and Pub. meetg., Black 
Town, 23rd Dec., and 
the 3rd Divn., 1st Dec, 
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29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

U 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


Madras. 


6 

o 

1 

District. 

Name in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, &c. 

Religious 
denomina 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 
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A 880 ci- 
ation, Ac. 
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How and when elected. 

►: . 

7 

i. Carnatic 

Madras 

City. 

Mr. N. Lakshmanasam 
Mudaliar, b.a. 

Hindu. 

Merchant,Black Town 

. Madras. 

Pub. meetg. at Nungam- 
bakkam,23rd Dec., (Div. 5) . 

« 

i> 

Mr. Elayalwar Nayudu. 

do 

Memb., Diat. Board & 
Municipal Contractor) 
Poonamallee Road. 

; do 

do 

« 

>i 

Mir Ansuruddin Sahib 
Khan Bahadur. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Retired Presidency, 
Magistrate, Sydapet. 

do 

do 


n 

Mr. Hajee Kadir Moidin 
Saheb. 

do 

Land-h older and 
Merchant, Kodam- 
pakkam. 

do 

do 

ii 

ii 

Mr. Desikachariar. 

Hindu 

Brrhman. 

Retired Tahsildar. 

do 

do 

n 

it 

Mr. Naraaimhachariar. 

do 

Schoolmaster, Nun- 
gambakkam. 

do 

do 

ii 

>> 

Mr. C. lyasawmy Pillai. 

Hindu. 

Landed Proprietor, 
Komeleswarenpetta. 

do 

1 Public meeting at Pudu- 
pett, 5th Dec., (Div. 6). 

ii 

ii 

Mr. Bajoo Pathur. 

Native 

Christian. 

Type-founder, &c., 
and Agent to Messrs. 
Figgins & Co., Lond., 
Pudupett. 

do 

do 

ii 

n 

Dr. S. Pulney Andy, m.d. 
M.R.C..8. 

do 

Medical Practitioner, 
Editor. “ Eastern 
Star,” Egmore. 

do 

Pub. meetg., at Pudupett, 
5th Dec., (Div. 6), and 
Mahajana Sabha, 26th Dec 

>i 

” 

Mr. K. Sadagopachariar, 

B.A , B.L. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Vakil, High Court, 
Triplicane. 

do 

Public meeting at Tripli¬ 
cane, 18th Dec., (Div. 7). 

ii 

»> 

Rajah lawaradas Daya- 
want Bahadur. 

Hindu 

Kshatraya. 

Landed Proprietor, 
Triplicane. 

do 

do 

»i 

ii 

Mr. V. Raghava Chariar 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Land-holder and 

Dharmakarta, Sri* 
Parthasaradhi Swa- 
mi’s temple, Tripli¬ 
cane. 

do 

do 

ii 

: 11 

Mohamed Abdul Kuddua 
Badahaw Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant, Triplicane. 

do 

do 

i> 

11 

Hajee Abdul Azeez Sahib. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

ii 

1J 

Mr. Eardley Norton. 

Christian 

European. 

Barrister-at-Law, and 
Coroner, The Lnz. 

do 

Pub. meetg., 18th Dec., a 
Triplicane andTiruvates- 
warenpetta, (Div. 7). 

ii 

11 

Mr. A. C. Parthasaradhi 
Nayudu Garu. 

Hindu. 

Editor, “ Andrapraka- 
sika," Tel. Weekly, 
(Cir. 800) Tiruvates- 
waranpettah. 

do 

Pub. meetg. at Tiruvates- 
warenpetta and Pudu- 
pakam; also at Triplicane, 
18th Dec., (Div. 7). 

f* 

II 

Mr. G. Subramanya Iyer, 

B.A. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Editor, “ The Hindu ” 
( EnglishTri-Weekly, 
Cir. 1,400) & “Swa- 
desamitran,” (Tamil 
Bi-W e e k 1 y, Cir. 
1,000) Triplicane. 

Madras & 
Mahajana 
Sabha. 

Mahajana Sabha, on the 
26th Dec., and at a Public 
meeting at Triplicane, 
(Div. 7), 18th Dec. 

n 

I) 

Mr. M. Viraraghavacha- 
riar, b.a. 

do « 

Joint-Editor, “ The 

Hindu/’ & “Swadesa- 
mitran,” and Secy., 
Mahajana SabhaJ 

Triplicane. 

do 

do 

» 

i 

\fr. T.R.Ramauadha Iyer, 

do 

Master, Pachiappa’s 
High School, Myla- 
pore. ' 

Madras. 

Public meeting, 18th Dee. 
atMylapore, (Div. 8.) 

>i 

ii 

Mr. T. Swaminadha 

Mudaliar. 

Hindu 1 

Land-holder,My lapore 

do 

do 
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49 

Madras. 

Carnatic. 

Madras 

City. 

Mahomed Anvarudeenkhan 
Bahadur. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Land-holder & Memb., 
An j umani - Mufid-i- 
Islam, Mylapore. 

Madras. 

Public meeting, 18fch Dec 
at Mylapore, (Div. 8.) 

50 

»> 

» 

» 

Mr. Benjamin Henry 
Cheater, m.a. 

Christian 

Eurasian. 

Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics and Phy. 
Science, Dot e t o n 
Protestant College, 
Vepery. 

do 

At a meeting of the 
Eurasian and A.-I. 

Assn, of Southern India, 
7th Dec. 

51 

» 


>♦ 

Mr. Geo. Maddox, b.a. 

do 

Lecturer, do. Vepery. 

do 

do 

52 

»■* 

•• 

it 

Mr. W. S. GanU. 

do 

Barrist er-at*Law, 
Vepery. 

do 

do> 

53 


» 

M 

Mr. B. Lovery. 

do 

Retired Sheriff, F. 
Univ., and Ml. Cr., 
Kilpauk. 

do 

do' 

54 

w 

M 

Ji 

Mr. N. Bazely* 

do 

Public Accountant, 2, 
Police Commission¬ 
er’s Office Road, 
; Egmore. 

do 

do 

5^ 

n 

» 


Rao Saheb R. Balaji Rao, 

BJk.y B.L. 

Hindu 

Brahman, 

Vakil, High Court 
and Vice-President, 
Mahajana Sabha, and 
Ml. Cr., Mylapore. 

Mahajana 

Sabha, 

Madras. 

General meeting of Maha¬ 
jana Sabha, and by the 
Members of the jlano- 
pakara Nidhi, Mylapore. 


t+ 

M 


Mr. C. Ramaehandra Rao 
Saheb, b.l. 

do 

Zemindar, Vakil, High 
Court, and Vice- 
President, Mahajana 
Sabha, The Luz. 

do 

At a General Meeting of 
the Mahajana Sabha, on 
the 26th Dec. 

57 

» 

>* 

»* 

Rao Saheb C. V. Cunniah 
Chetti Gar a. 

Hindu. 

Land-holder, Mercht., 
and ML Cr., Black 
Town. 

do 

do 

58 

» 

it 

>> 

Rai Bahadur P. Anunda 
Charlu, b.l. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Vakil, High Court $ 
Ml. Cr., and Secy., 
Mahajana Sabha, 
Egmore. 

do, 

do 

59 



» 

Mr. G. Mahadeva Chettiar. 

Hindu. 

Memb., Dist. Board, 
Mercht. & Zemindar, 
Black Town. 

do 

do 

60- 

M 

J» 

» 

Rao Saheb P. Teagaraya 
Chetti Garu, b.a. 

do 

Zemindar, Merchant 
& Ml. Cr„ Tondiarpett. 

do 

do 

61 

3* 


?> 

Rai Bahadur A. Danakoti 
Mudaliar. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

62 


» 

)> 

Rao Saheb W. S, Venkata- 
ramanjulu Nayudn 
Garu. 

do 

Memb., Dist. and Tab 
Bds., Shrotriemdar of 
Uttukkadu, & Ml. Cr., 
K omale swar enpettah. 

do 

do 

63 

» 

n 

y> 

Rao Saheb C. Yetirajulu 
Nayudu Garu. 

t do 

Mercha’n fc/* Secy., 
Metal Trading Com¬ 
pany, and Ml. Cr., 
Tondiarpett. 

do 

do 

64 

>« 

» 

» 

Rao Saheb S. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, M.A., b.l. 

do 

Vakil, High Court, F. 
Uni.; and Ml. Cr., 
Poonamallee Road. 

do 

do 

65 


n 

» 

Ml 1 . T. Namberumal Chetti 
Garu, b.a. 

do 

Mercht, Black Town. 

do 

do 

86 

>3. 

»> 

» 

Mr. A. .Balakrishna Mu¬ 
daliar. 

do 

Do. Chulai. 

do 

do 

67 

M 

» 

> 

Mr. I£. Ramasftami Na- 
yudu Garu. 

do 

Do. Black Town. 

do 

do 

68 



» 

Mr. M. Abboi Nayudu Gam 

do 

Do. Tondiarpett. 

do 

do 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 


Name in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, &o. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 

Occupation, 
Address, &c. 

Place or 
Places, or 
Associ¬ 
ation, Ac., 
which they 
represent. 

How and when elected- 

Mr. P. Murugesa Mudaliar, 

Hindu. 

Merchant, Poonamal- 
leo Road. 

MJS Mad¬ 
ras. 

At a General Meeting of 
the Mahajana Sabha, on 
the 26th Dec. 

Mr. V. Subramiah Chettiar. 

do 

Do, Black Town, 

do 

At a general meeting M, 

Rao Saheb 0. Singaravelu 
Mudaliar. 

do 

Merchant, and Ml. Cr., 
Chulai. 

do 

J, S., 26th Dec. 
do 

Rao Saheb G. Kuppasami 
Nayudu Garu. 

do 

Do. Black Town. 

do 

do 

Mr. C. Sankara Nair, 

B.A., B.L. 

do 

Vakil, High Court, 
Egmore. 

do 

do 

Mr. K, P. Sankara Menon, 
B.A., B.L. 

do 

Do. Mylapore. 

do. & Coch¬ 
in Reform 
Associa¬ 
tion. 

do 

Mr, Yenkatarama Chettiar, 

do 

Do. Black Town. 

do 

dp 

B.A., B.L. 




Mr. K. Narayana Row, 
B.4., B.L. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Do. Mylapore. 

do 

do 

Mr. 0. Y. Sundaram Sas- 

do 

Do. Tondiarpett. 

do 

do yt 

tri, B.A., B.L., 




Mr. K. Subba Rao. 

do 

Asst. Editor, “ The 
Hindu,” Triplicate. 

do 

do 

Gulam Dastaghir Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Secy., National Ma- 
homedan Assn., 

Triplicane. 

do 

do 

Abdul Razao Hajee Baba 

do 

Merchant. 

do 

do 

Meanee. 



Hajee Abdus Salam Badsha 

do 

Do. Triplicane. 

do 

do 

Sahib. 




Mohamed Gouso Sahib. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hajee Mahomed Abdul 
Shakoor Badshaw Sahib. 

do 

do 

Anjumani 

Mufid-i- 

Islam. 

A meeting of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of Anju¬ 
mani Mufid - i - Islam, 

3rd Dec. 

Abdul Rahman Hajee Alla 

do 

Do.Black Town. 

do 

do 

Rakha Sajen Sahib. 





Mr. S. Rangiah Chettiar, 

Hindu. 

Prof., Chr. College, 

Graduates’ 

By the committee of the 

B.A. 


Memb. of the Com¬ 
mittee of Education, 
&F. Uni.,Black Town. 

Assn. 

Graduates* Association. 

Mr. T.V. Seshagiri Aiyar, 

Hindu 

Yakil, High Court, 

Lit. Society 

General meeting of Lit. 

B./,., B.L. 

Brahman. 

Triplicane. 

Triplicane. 

Soc. Triplicane,by ballot. 

Mr. M. Y. Sri Ranga- 
Chariar, b.a., b.l. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mr. John Adam, m. a. 

Christian 

Principal, Pachiappa’s 

Metal 

Meeting of the Directors 


European, 

College andF. Univ. 
Black Town. 

Trading 

Company. 

of the Metal Trading 
Company, 17th Deo. 

Mr. Hajee Ibrahim Sait. 

Mussul¬ 

man, 

Merchant, Black 
Town. 

do 

do 

Mr. C. Balcha Mea Sahib. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mr, Krishna Dosb, Bala 
Mookunda Doss. 

Hindu 

Banker and Land¬ 
holder, Saokarp 3fc, 
Black Town. 

do 

do 

Mr. P. Raj am Ohetti Guru. 

do 

Mercht, Black Town. 

do 

do 
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LIST OF DELEGATES 


— 














Religious 


Plaoe or 
Places or 


Number. 

o 

4 

1 

6 

a 

a 

V 

8 

P4 

District. 

Name in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, &c. 

denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 

Occupation, 
Address, <&c. 

Associ¬ 
ation, &c„ 
which they 
represent. 

How and wheu elected, 

93 

Madras. 

Carnatic 

M«dras 

Mr. C. Mukundu Nayudu 
Garu. 

Hindu. 

Merchant, 

Metal 

Meeting of the Directors 


City 


Black Town 

Trading Co 

S. India 

of the Metal Trading 
Compmy 




94 



» 

Mr. T. V. Appa Rao Pillai. 

do 

Merchant. 

South India Merchants* 





Meroht.Co, 

Co, (Ld.) 22nd Dec. 

95 


» 

» 

Mr. T. Pattabhi Ramiah 

do 

Secy, S. I. Merchants’ 

do 

do 




Nayudu Garu. 


Company. 



96 




Mr. C. Rangaohariar, b.a., 

Hindu. 

Vakil, High Court, 

Mutual 

A meeting of the Mptual 





b.l. 

Brahman. 

Triplicanc. 

Impt. 

Improvement Society 







Society. 

Triplicane, 22nd Dec. 

97 



>> 

Mr. M. 0, Parthasaradhi 

do 

Advocate, High Court, 

do 

do • 





Aiyangar, m.a., m.l. 


Triplicane. 



98 




Mr. M. N. Srirangaraja 

do 

Pandit, Editor, Loka- 

Lokananda 

By the members of Loka¬ 




Chary a, Pandit, Satha- 


nandaSamajPatrika, 

Samaj. 

nanda Samaj, Triplicane, 





vadhani, Abhinav Kali¬ 
dasa. 


Triplicane. 


16fch Dec. 

99 




Mr. C. Ramachandra Bao, 

do 

Vakil, High Court, 

Madhva 

Meeting of the Madhya 




B.A., B.L. 


Triplicane. 

Sabha. 

Sidhantonnahini, 23rd 
Dec. 


100 



»> 

Mr. T. Venkata Subba 

do 

No. 231, Tambu Chetti 

Desa. 

At a meeting of DeRabhi- 



Aiyar. 


Street, Black Town. 

Sabha. 

mana Sabha, 20th Dec. 

101 

» 


a 

Mr. P Singaravelu Mu- 

Hindu. 

do 

do 

do 





deliar, b.a. 





102 



a 

Mr. V. A. Rajaratna Mu- 

do 

Attomey-at?Law High 

Hindu 

The members of the 




daliar. 


Court, Pursewalkam. 

Nidhi. 

Pursewalkam Hindu S. 
S. Nidhi, Dec. 


103 



»> 

Mr. Syed Murtuza Sahib 
Khadri. 

Mussul¬ 

Proprietor and Editor 

do 

Meeting at Triplicane, 



man. 

of “Jaridai Rozyar” 
(Hindustani Weekly 
cir. 800), Royapettah. 








104 




Mr. G. J. Solomon Nadar, 

Native 

Black Town. 

The 

Meetg. of the Assn, for 




B.A. 

Christian. 


Sangam. 

promoting the political 
and moral welfare of the 



1 







Santor race, 17th Dec. 

105 

» 

tf 

a 

Mr. Joseph Satya Nadar, 
B.A. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

106 

» 

if 

ii 

Mr. M. Tangavelu Ohetti, 
B.A. 

Hindu. 

Tambu Ohetti Street, 
Muttiyalpet. 

V. Vridhi 
Sabha. 

By the members of Viveka 
Vridhi Sabha. 

107 



ii 

Rao BahadurVenkafcarama 

Hindu 

. Pleader Chairman 

Berham¬ 

Public meeting. 



Pantulu. 

Brahman. 

Municipality. 

pore. 


108 


North¬ 

Gan jam. 

Rao Saheb P. Venkanna 

Hindu 

Pleader, Dist. Court, 

Aska. 

Public meeting, Aska, 


ern 

Pantulu. 

Brahman. 

Berhampore, and Ml. 





Circars. 




Commissioner. 



109 




Rao Saheb N. Ramamurti 

do 

Pleader, Dist. Court, 

Berham¬ 

Meeting of the Assn, and 

*» 

» 


Pantulu, b.a. 


Ml. Cr.Memb. Local 

pore Assn. 

cf the merchants, 






and Tal. Bds. Ber¬ 

and the 

traders, and artizana of 







hampore. 

Public. 

Berhampore. 

110 

ft 


ii. 

Mr. M. Venkatanarayana 

do 

Retd. Govt, servant, 

Russelcon- 

At a public meeting. 





Rao Pantulu. 


Berhampore. 

dah. 


Ill 



Vizaga- 

Mr. G. Venkatappa Rao, 

do 

Asst. Master Maha¬ 

Towns and 

At meetings held at the 


* 

patara. 

B.A. 


rajah’s Co 1 1 e g e ; 

taluks of 

places stated. 






Editor “ Prakasika” 
(Telugu Fortnightly 
cir, 300), 

Gajapati 

Nagaram, 

Chipuru- 









pally, Pala- 
cond a, Par- 










vatipur. 

Public meeting, 12tk 

112 



it 

Mr. O. Simhachalapati Rao, 

do 

Asst. Master, Maha¬ 

Bimli- 


% 

B.A. 


rajah’s College, Vi- 

patam & 

Dec. 







ziyanagaram. 

HinduDeb. 









Union. 





























LIST OF DELEGATES. 


Presidency. 

Province. 

District. 

Name in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, &c, 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any, 

Occupation, 
Address, &c. 

Pla?e or 
Places or 
Associ¬ 
ation, <feo., 
which they 
represent. 

How and when elected. 

Madras 

North¬ 

ern 

Circars 

Vizagapa- 

tam 

llao Saheb Venkatajagan- 
nadha Sastri. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, Dist. Court, 
Viz&gapatain, and 
Ml. Cr. 

TheM.J.S. 

Vizagapa- 

tam. 

Special meeting of the 
Sabha, 1st Nov. 

>> 

99 

99 

Mr. B. Narasimheswara 
Sarma, b.a. 

do 

Asst. Master, St. Aloy- 
aius School, Viza~ 
gapatam. 

Do, and 
Anakapalli 
Club 

Do do and Jpt Dec. 

M 

99 

99 

Mr. N. V. Ckelapati Sastri. 

do 

Assistant Master, 

Maharajah’s College, 
and Secy., M. J .S. 
Vizianagaram. 

M. J. S, . 
Viziyana- 
garam. 

At a special meeting, 20th 
Noy. 

»» 

99 

99 

Mr. Y. Madhava Kao 
Nayudu, M.A. 

Hindu. 

Vice-Principal, Maha¬ 
rajah’s College,Vizi-1 
yanagaram & Joint 
Editor “Telugu 
Harp,” (E n g 1 i s h 
Weekly, cir. 400.) 

Viziana* 
ajaram and 
Vidyabhi- 
vardhani 
Sablia. 

By the people of yis&ja- 
nagarapi. 

1) 

*». 

Godavery. 

Mir Nalive Ali Khan. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Mirasidar, Raja- 
mundry 

Godavery 

Dist. 

Public meeting Raja- 

mundry, 3rd Dec. 

♦ > 

99 

n 

Mr. V. V. Avadhaui Garu, 
B.A. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

1st Gd. Pleader, Raja- 
inundry. 

do 

do 

>1 

99 

Krishna. 

Srimantu Kajah Yarla- 
gadda Mallikarjuna Pra- 
sada Nayudu Bahadur. 

Hindu. 

Z emin dar, Devara- 

kota, or Chellapalli 

Masulipa¬ 

tam. 

Public ipeeting, Jlfck Dec. 

99 

99 

99 

Mr. K.KrishnamaChariar 
B.A. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Hd. Master, Hindu 
High School, Masuli- 
patam. 

do 

do 

99 

99 

■99 

Rao Saheb M. B. Venkata 
Reddi Nayudu Garu. 

Hindu. 

Ml. Or., and Propr., 
Carpet Agency. 

do 

do 

99 

99 

99 

Mirza Jamadudin Khan. 
(Nabob’sfamily, Masuli- 
patain.) 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Pensioner and Agent 
to the present Nabob 
of Masulipatam. 

do 

dp 

99 

Carnatic 

Nellore. 

Mahomed Abdul Hussain 
Sahib. 

do 

Land-holder. 

Nellore. 

Public meeting, 29th Nov. 

99 

99 

99 

Mr.D.N. Venkataramayah, 

B.A. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

1st. Asst., F. C. M. 
School, Nellore. 

do 

do 

99 

99 

99 

Mr. M. Ramachandrayah. 

Native 

Christian. 

Asst. Teacher, Mis¬ 
sion College, Guntur 

M. J. S., 
A Guntur. 

Public meeting, Guntur 
12th December', 

99 

)) 

99 

Mr. C. Cotiah Chettiar. 

Hindu. 

Pensioned Deputy 
Inspector of Schools. 

E.P. An., 
Nellore. 

A special meeting, Nellore 
29th Noy., and by mem 
bers of the Assn., on the 
30th Nov. 

99 

99 

99 

Rao Saheb N. Suryana 
rain Kao. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

2nd Gd. Pleader, On 
gole, Ml. Chairman 
Hony. Magte. 

• Br. M. J.S. 
, Ongole. 

At a meeting of the S;ab« 
ha, 28th Noy. 

99 

99 

99 

Rao Saheb D. Markan 
daya Sastri, 

do 

Banker, Hony. Magte 

do 

do 

n 

” 

\ *> 

Mr. S. Narayanaswami 
Chetti Garu, b.a. 

i Hindu. 

Dewan to H. H. the 
Rajah of Yenkata 

girt* 

j Venkafca.- 
giri. 

At a meeting of the Town 
HalJ Committee, 11 th 
Dec, by unanimous vote. 

99 

99 

9 > 

Mr. N, Desikachariar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Secy, to H. H. th( 
Rajah of Yenkata 
giri. 

> do 

do 

99 

J* 

Chinglepnt 

Mr. N. S. Krishnaswaini 
Aiyangar. 

i Hindu 
Brahman. 

Zemindar, Siranjeri. 

' w s 

Chinglepnt 

Public meeting, 21st Dec. 

99 

99 

99 

Mr. N. Venkata Rao, b.a. 

do 

Hd. Master, F. C. M, 
High School. 

do 

do 


M- 

113 

114 

115 

no 

117 

118 

no 

m 

m 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 


23 


1 ) 



































LIST OF DELEGATES 



1 Number. i 

s* 

§ 

ref 

i 

j Province. 

District. 

Name in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, &c. 

Religiom 
denomina 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 

3 

Occupation, 
Address, &c. 

Place or 
Places oi 
Associ¬ 
ation, &c. 
which the 
represent 

1 How and when elected, 

y 

13? 

Madras 

Carnati 

c Chinglepi 

it Rao Saheb Y. Srinivas 
Kagha vachari a r. 

a Hindu 
Br.jhman 

Mirasidar, Memb. L J 
. Board. 

> Chinglepu 

it Public meeting, 21st Dec. 

13^ 

91 


»» 

Rao Saheb T. N. Krishna 
machariar. 

do 

Pleader and Memb. 
Diet. Bd. 

, do 

do 

135 

9t 

» 

>> 

Mr. M. Y. Ramanujacharia 

r do 

Pleader, Dist. Court 

do 

do 

136 

9i 


»> 

Mr. M. Kuppnsami Na 
yudu. 

Hindu. 

do 

do 

do 

137 

99 


>> 

Mr. Ranganadam. 

do 

Shrotriemdar 

do 

do 

138 

it 

jj 

>>. 

Mr. S, Teagaraja Mud*liaj 

r do 

Head Master, Native 
High School. 

s do 

do 

139 

)i 


»» 

Mr. N. Shanmugarayt 
Mudaliar. 

l do 

Zemindar, Nallathur. 

do 

do 

140 

99 

>» 

f> 

Mr. T. E. Kumara Venka 
tachariar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, Conjeveram. 

Conjeve¬ 

ram. 

Public meeting, 12th Dec, 

141 

» 

t> 

n > 

Mr. Y. Seshiah, b.a. 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

142 

n 

» 

»» . 

Mr. Srinivasachariar. 

do 

MirasidarCon jeveram. 

do 

do 

143 

n 


H 

Rao Saheb S. Srinivasa 
Aiyar. 

do 

Ml. Cr., & Hd. Master. 
Pachiappah’e High 
School. 

do 

do 

144 

, it 


>1 

Rao Saheb Sadasivayyah. 

do 

Ml. Cr. and Head 
Master, F. C. M. 
High School. 

do 

do 

145 

tt 

r> 

it 

Rao Saheb Muttu Babu 
Reddiar. 

Hindu. 

Zemindar, Kayapak- 
am, Member, L.F. Bd. 

Maduran- 

takam. 

Public meeting, Dec. 

146 

>» 

if 

it 

Mr. Muttnrama Reddiar. 

do 

Zemindar, Poramba* 
kam. 

do 

do 

147 

ft 

ft 

tt 

Mr. Narasimha Chariar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Land-holder. 

do 

Public meeting of the 
Union Club. 

148 

ji 

ft 

>1 

Mr. Bashyacarlu Nayudu. 

Hindu. 

Zemindar of Yengal. 

do 

Public meeting, 21st Dec. 

149 

>• 

ft 

ti 

Mr. T. Lakshmana Ohetti. 

do 

Merchant. 

do 

do 

150 

»» 

ft 

it 

Rao Saheb Ramanuja 
Chariar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Mirasidar, Damal, and 
Member, Taluk Bd. 

Damal. 

do 

151 

» 

- 

it 

Rao Saheb V. Srinivasa 
Baghava Chariar. 

do 

Mirasidar & Memb., L. 
F. Bd. 

L. Conje¬ 
veram. 

do 

152 

»> 

ti 

it 

Mr. A. Desikachariar. 

do 

Hd. Master, F.C. M. 
High School. 

Trivellore. 

By Native Association &> 
Trivellore, 21st Dec, 

153 

» 

>> 

ti 

Mr. V. Swami Sastri. 

do 

Pleader and L-holder. 

do 

do 

154 


'»»" V- : .: • j 

it 

M. J. Dharmaranga Raju. 

Hindu 

Kshatriya. 

Agricultural College 
Society. 

Saidapet. 

Meeting of the Society 
at the College. 

155 

>> 

» 

it 

Mr. V. Ramanujachariar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Mirasidar, Kanniva- ( 
kam. 

luduvan- 

jeiri. 

Public meeting. 

156 

157 

>» 

» 

N. Arcot. 

„ : 

Sriman Seshanna Nayani 
Yaru. 

Rao Saheb Subramania 
Reddiar. 

Hindu. 

do I 

Zemindar. 

jand-holder, Yakil, & 
Member, L. F. Bd. 

Chit tore, 1 
& Native 
Assn, 
do 

Public meeting atChittore, 
15th Dec. 

do 

158 

>» 

♦» 

i 

Hr. Arunachella Mudaliar, 

B.A., B.L. 

do . 

Yakil. 

do 

do 

159 

V 


3 

Hr. C. 3rinivasa Gnariar, 

B.A. | 

Hindu 

Irahman. 

do 

do 

do 

160 

>♦ 

tt 

ft 

fr. Y. Viraraghava Cha¬ 
riar, B.A. 

do ^ 1 

deader, Dist. Court. 

do 

do 
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LICT OP DELEGATES. 


© 

& 

i 

% 

1 

I 

P* 

Province - 

District. 

Name in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles. Scholastic 
Degrees, &c . 

161 

Madras 

Carnatic 

North 

Arcot 

Eao Saheh K. Abdul Kai- 
man Bahadur. 

162 

’ 9> 

u 

99 

Mr. T. A. Arunachala Pil- 
lai. 

m 


» 

99 

Mr. R. M. Thanthoni 
Pillai, 

164 

/> 

•' » ; 

99 

Mr. Y. Subba Rao. 

165 

99 

, 99 ", 

99 

Rao Sabeb M. G Visva- 
natha Sastri. 

166 

99 

>9 

99 

Mr. K. Abdul Razak. 

167 

99 

” 

9» 

Mr. Chengaanah Cbetfciar. 

168 

.;»> ... 

99 

** 

Mr. A. B. Chikkannab 
Chettiar. 

169 

)) 

9* 

99 

Mr. M. Viswanadha Aiyar 

170 

H 


9> 

Mr. Arunachala Aiyar. 

171 

J> 

>» 

>9 

Mr. A. Kodandapcanf 
Muduliar. 

172 

V 

» 

S. Arcot. 

Mr.V. Sankariah Nayudu. 

173 

>9 


9> 

Mr. A. Subbarayulu Red- 
diar, b.a., b.l. 

174 

99 

*i 

») 

Mr. M. B. S^usay Pillai, m.a 

175 

9J 


»> 

Mr. S. Sama Rao. 

176 

a 

»» 

99 

Rao Sabeb B. Krishnayah, 

B.A., 

177 

)> 

>» 

99 

Mr. Desikachariar. 

178 

); 

‘ ' ,, 

19 

Mr. G. Appasami Aiyar. 

179 

» 

)i 

99 

Mr. R. Srinivasa Pillai. 

180 

» 

99 

99 

Mr. V. Arunachala Mu* 
daliar. 

18 A 

if 

99 

»9 

Mr. Omaarkhan Saheb. 

182 

99 

99 

99 

Mr. Y. Kuppusami Aiyar. 

183 

» 

99 

99 

Mr. Subramanya Aiyar. 

184 

*» 

>1 

Tan j ore. 

Rai Bahadur S. A. Sami- 
nada Iyer. 


Religious 
denomina* 
tion aud 
caste, if 
any. 

Occupation, 
Address, &c. 

Place or 
Places or 
Associ¬ 
ation, <&c., 
which thex- 
represent. 

How and when elected. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant, & Ml. Cr. 

Vellore 

public. 

Public meeting, 14th Dec. 

Hindu. 

Vice-President. Hindu 
Medical Union. 

do 

Elected at Madras, by the 
Hindu Yydiasangam 

do 

Mirasidar, Mercht. 
and Secy., Akila Jana 
Manoramya Sabba. 

Kavaripak 
Konda- 
puram, & 
Ramapu- 
wan. 

General meetings of the 
people and Sabha 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, Pancbay etdar 

Ai*ni. 

Public meeting, Nov. 

do 

2nd Gd. Pleader ,Me mb. 
Dist. Bd., & Vice- 
Presdfc , Tal. Bd. 

Arni and 
Polur, and 
16 villages. 

At Beveral Public meet¬ 
ings, held in Nov. ami 
Dec. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant, trading at 
Madras. 

Kanna- 

mangalam 

Public meeting in Dec. 

Hindu. 

Yakil, Dasabandhar,'' 
Lokanathapuram, 

> 

Wallaja 

nagar, 

& Hindu 
Brethren 

Public meeting on 12th 
Dec. 

do 

Abkari Contractor. ^ 

Absh. 

Wallaja. 

do 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Tutor to Dewan’a son, 
Kalahasti. 

Kalahasti. 

Public meeting, llth Dec. 

do 

Landed Proprietor. 

Polur 

Taluq. 

Public meetings, 6th and 
7th Dec, 

Hindu. 

2nd Gx*ade Pleader, 
Arni. 

do 

do 

do 

Zemindar, Chinimppa- 
naickan Pallium. 

M. J. S. 
Tirupapu- 
lyur. 

Public meeting, 21st Dec. 

do 

Mirasidar & Yakil 
H. C., Cuddalore. 

do 

do 

Native 

Christian. 

Principal,St. Joseph’s 
College. 

do 

do 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, Dist. Court. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Yakil and Agricul¬ 
turist. 

Chidamba¬ 

ram. 

Congress Committee. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hindu. 

Mirasidar. 

do 

Tillavadugu and village#. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

do 

V i 11 u- 
puram. 

Public meeting, 23rd Dec., 
about 1,000 Mahomedans. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

do 

Tindiva- 

nam. 

By the ryots. 

do 

Yakil. 

Vridha- 

chalam. 

do 

do. 

Public Prose c u ip r, 
Memb., Dist. Bd., 

Tan j ore 
People’s 

At a general meeting of 
the Assn, on the 4th 


Chairman, Tanjore 
Ml. Council; Presdt., 
People’s Assn. 

Assn. 

Dec. 
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185 

Madras 

Carnatic 

Tanjore 

Mr. Krishnasami Aiyar 
B.A. 

Hindu 

Br»kman. 

Eld.Master Town High 
School, Kumbakonam. 

Th nj ore 
People’s 
Assn, 

At a Genl. meeting of the 
Assn, on the 4th Dec. 

186 

>♦ 

»> 

» 

Mr. K. R. Kodandarama 
Aiyar. 

do 

Mirasidar, & 2nd Gd. 
Pleader, Tirnvalur. 

R. Room, 
and Vic. 
Jubilee 
Library. 

Public meeting Dec. 

187 


» 

>* 

Mr. R. Ramasami Pillai 

Hindu. 

Mirasidar and Tamil 
Pandit. 

Tanjore 
R. P. Assn. 

do «. # 

188 

tt 

»> 

>> 

Mr. T. V. Kuppusarai 
Sastri, b.a. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Prof, of Mathe¬ 
matics, St. Joseph's 
College, Cuddalore. 

Jubilee R. 

Room, 

Tiruvadi. 

Members of the R. Room, 
17th Dec. 

189 


- 

i> 

Mr. T. Rajagopala 
Aiyangar, m.a. 

do 

Hd. Mastor, Ml. High 
School. 

Mayave¬ 

ram. 

Public meeting, 16th Dec 

190 

» 

»> 

M 

Rai Bahadur T. A. Alaga 
Pillai. 

Hindu. 

L-holder and Chair¬ 
man, Ml. Council. 

do 

do 

191 


»» 

» 

Mr. Ibrahim Sahib Ra- 
vuther. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Mirasidar and Village 
Magte., Kornad. 

do 

do 

192 

»>. 

» 

»> 

Mr. A. V. Subramanya 
Aiyar 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Mirasidar. 

do 

do 

198 


>> 

II 

Mr. N. Rajappier. 

do 

Pleader and Secy., R. 
Room, Tiruvada- 

marudur. 

do 

do 

194 

195 

>» 

>» 

II 

Mr. K. Lakshmana Aiyar. 

Mr. Sankaralinga Tambi- 
ran. 

do 

Hindu. 

1st Grade Pleader, 
Mayaveram. 

Kharbar, Dharma- 

puram Mutt. 

Maj^a- 
veram & 
Dharma* 1 
puram. ' 
Dharma- 
puram. J 

Sent as delegates by the 
Dliarmapuraxn Mutt. 

196 

>> 

*> 

» 

Khan Sah eb Chinna 
Marickayar Malumiyar. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Mercht,Trustee ofNa- 
gore T h u r g a, and 
Ml. Cr. 

Nagoro, 

& Nega¬ 
patam. 

General meeting of the 
Tanjore People’s Assr. 
4th Dec., and by the 
Mfthomedan community, 
Nagoro, 

197 

; ft 

" 

II 

Khan Saheb Meera Chin- 
natambi Marickayar. 

do 

Merchant and Ml. Or. 

do 

do 

m 

: t) 

M 

II 

Khan Sahib Janunlabudin 
My a. 

do 

Mercht. and Hony. 
Mag to, Ml. Cr., Thurga 
Trustee. 

do 

do 

m 

■ 

» 

” 

Rai Bahadur S. Ratna- 
sabapati Pillai, b.a. 

Hindu. 

Mirasidar, 1st Grade 
Pleader, and Ml. 
Chairman, Negapatam 

do 

do 

200 

>) 

II 

• l> 

Mr. K. Mohammed Imam 
Marickayar. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Mercht. S treet, N agore 

- 

do 

do 

201 

it 

*1 

II 

Mr. Meera Meani Maric¬ 
kayar. 

do 

Merchant, H o n y. 
Magte., Ship Cap¬ 
tain, and Secy., An- 
juman Islam. 

do 

do 

202 


II 

*■ 

Mr. Vapakundoo Maric¬ 
kayar. 

do 

Mercht. & Mirasidar. 

Nega¬ 

patam. 

General meeting at Nega¬ 
patam, on the 18th Deo. 

20a 

II 

If 

II 

Mr. Meera Lebey Malum:- 
yar. 

do 

Mirasidar, Honorary, 
Magte., Mercht., and 
Ship Captain, 

do 

do 

204 

» 

>1 

II 

Mr. T.. K. Annasr/mi Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

let Grade Pleader. 

do 

do 

205 


J? 

II 

Mr. Krishnasami Aiyar. 

do 

Shopkeeper. 

Mercht. 
Assn., No¬ 
gap at am. 

do 
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Madras. 

Carnatic. 

Twnjore. 

Mr. Natukkofcai JRama- 
nathan Chettiar. 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

Merchant 

Assn., 

Negapafcam 


it 

i» 

Mr. M.AndapillaiChettiar. 

do 

Mercht. A Mirasidar. 

do 

a 

a 

ii 

Mr. Kalifa SyedMeer 
Mahomed Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Durga Kalifa. 

Nagore. 

a 

n 

it 

Rao Saheb Nilamega Ai- 
yangar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Mirasidar, & Ml. Cr. 

Mann ar* 
gudi. 

’ 

ii 

ii 

Mr, K. Ramachandra Rao, 

B.A. 

do 

Hd. Master, Native 
School, Secy. JEt. Room. 

do 

n 

ii 

ii 

Mr. S. Y. Naganatha Sas- 
tri, B.A. 

do 

Teacher, Town High 
School, Kumbakonam 
and Mirasidar. 

M. J. S. 
Tiruvada- 
marudur. 

: i* 

>i 

>i 

>i 

ii 

Rao Saheb, T. M. Mookka- 
nasari. 

Mr. S. V. Iyasamy Pathar 

Hindu. 

do 

Iron Mercht A Ml.Cr. 

Artisan A Mercht. 

Artisan 

Assn., 

A Kumba¬ 
konam. 
do 

ii 

ii 

it 

Mr. N. Yythilinga Pathar. 

do 

do 

do 

*i 

ii 

ii 

Mr. S. Appa Sastri, b.a. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Manager A Propr, and 
Hd. Master, Native 
High School. 

Kumba- 
konamClub 
and Sawmi 
malai, and 
30 Villages. 

a 

>> 

n 

Mr. V. Nilamega Chariar. 

do 

Editor, “ Kudandai 
Mitran,” Kumba¬ 
konam. 

Kotta- 

yur 

Sabha. 

i» 

ii 

it 

Mr. Venkatasarai Rowth 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

Kombako- 

nam. 

’''ll 

i * 

It 

Rao Saheb T. 8. Siva* 
swami Odayar. 

do 

Mirasidar. 

do 

II 

n 

it 

Rao Saheb A. L. Tiru- 
vengadam Pillai. 

do 

do 

do 

») 

u 

ii 

Rao Saheb Y. Krishna 
Aiyar, b.a., b.l. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, H. C., Kum- 
bakonaxn. 

do 


•> 

it 

Mr. T. A. Sivaramakrish- 
na Sastri, b.a. 

do 

1st Grade Pleader, 
Kumbakonam. 

The Mutt. 

II 

ii 

Trichi- 

nopoly. 

Mr. B. S. Venkataramana 
Sarma, b.a. 

do 

Teacher, Native High 
School. 

Trichin o- 
poly Town. 

” 

tt 

a ' 

Srimath S. Y. Gurusami 
Sarma. 

do 

Secy., Siva Samaj, 
Trichy. and Teacher 
Native High School, 
Satyamangalam. 

do 

it ■ 

tr 

n 

Mr. Ulagappa Pillai. 

Hindu. 

Mirasidar, and Propr, 
“Southern Star” 
Press. 

do 

it 

a 

» 

Rao Saheb B. Nilakanta 
Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

1st Gd. Pleader, and 
Vice-President, Tal. 
Bd., Kulitalai. 

Trichy. and 
Kulitalai 
Public. 

II 

a 

- 

Rao Saheb S. Krishnama- 
chariar, b.a. 

do 

Govt. Pleader, Dist. 
Court, Memb., Dist. 
Bd, and Ml. Cr. 

Sri- 

rangam. 


i> 

»> 

Khan Sahib Mahomed 
Sirrjuddin. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Vakil and Ml. Cr. 

Trichi. 

nopoly. 


£ 

I 

#25 


206 

207 

208 

209 

2X0 

,211 

212 

213 

214 

215 

216 

# 217 

218 

219 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 


How and when elected. 


General meeting i»t Nega^ 
p»t*in, on the 18th Be* 
ceraber. 


do 


At a public meeting, 12th 
Dec. 

do 


Meeting of the 11th Dec. 


The ArtisanB of the Tan* 
jore DiBt., 12th Dec# 


do 

do 

By the Club, I3th Dec, 
and by the Vidyananda 
Sabha, Kumbakonam. 


By the Yidyananda Sabha. 


By the Viswa Brahma 
Panchananattar Sabha 
16th Deo. 

Public meeting, 27th Nov. 


do 


do 


Sont by His Holiness Sri 
Sankarachariar Swapii 
to represent the Mutt at 
KumDakonam, 23rd Dec. 

Public meeting, 15th Dec. 


do 


do 


Public meetings atTriciry - 
andKulitalai, on the 29th 
Deo. 

Public meeting, 29th Dec 


do 
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Y - ' ■ ' '■ ' ' 

22 8 

Madras 

. Carnatic 

;. Trichi- 
nopoly. 

Mr. S. Lakshminarasiah 
Nayudu, b.a. 

Hindu. 

Prof., S. P. G. Colleg( 
Trichinopoly. 

? Trichi¬ 
nopoly. 

Public meeting, 29th Dec. 

229 

ji 

>> 

>> 

Rao Saheb Srimantha 
Prasanna Ragoonatha 
Dorai. 

do 

L-holder and Tice 
President, R. Room 

- Ariyalur. 

Public meeting,Ariyalur. 

£30 

» 

)) 


Mr. J. N. Ramachandra 
Nayudu. 

do 

Mirasidar and Presdt 
S. J. S. Paripalana 
Sabha. 

. Tiruvana- 
koil. 

Meeting of Mirasidars of 
the place and 6 adjacent 
villages, on the 15th Dec . 

231 

>> 

it 

?» 

Mr. K. H. VaBudeva Row 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Secy. S. J. S 

Sabha, and Mirasi 
dar, Kondiempetta 

do 

do 

232 


ri 

>> 

Rao Saheb S. Subra- 
nmnya Sastri, b a. 

do 

Prof., S. P. Cr. College 
Trichy., and Ml. Cr 

, R, Room 

Meeting, 21st Dec. 

283 

}> 

ii 

i» 

Mr. N. M, Raghavti 
Aiyangar. 

do 

1 st Gd. Pleader, and 
Secy. Patriotic Assn 
Srirangam, 

, The Assn., 

. Srirangam, 
Tiruva- 
nakoil and 
Kondiem¬ 
petta. 

Public meeting, 18th Dec. 


t» 

i> 

»» 

Mr. S. S. Anantaratnaun 
Aiyar. 

do 

Mirasidar, Manatattai 

i do 

do 

m 

») 

Southerr 

Dist. 

Madura. 

Rao Saheb R. Ramasubha 
Aiyar, b.a., b.l. 

do 

Vakil, H. C. Madura, 
Presdt. of the Ma¬ 
dura LTn. Club, Ml. Cr. 
and Memb. Dist. Bd. 

M a ? ura 
Union 
Club. 

Public meeting, 27th Nov 

286 

M 

>> , 

» 

Rao Saheb G. Subbara- 
ynlu Nayudu* 

Hindu, 

Municipal Councillor, 

Madura 

City. 

Public meeting, 23rd Dec, 

837 

JJ 

» 

it 

Mr.T.M. Nallasami Pillai, 

B.A., B.L. 

do 

High Court Vakil, 
Madura, 

do 

do 

233 

J» 

it 

i> 

Rao Saheb V. Alagirisami 
Nayudu 

do 

Memb. Dist.&L. Bds., 
Memb. Devastanam 
Committee, & Agent 
to Shivaganga Ze¬ 
mindar. 

do 

do 

239 


ii 

a 

Mr. P. Narayana Aiyar, 

B.A., B.L. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, High Court, 
Madura, 

Do, & Pera- 
makudi. 

Do & at a Public meeting 
of Peramakudi. 

240 

241 

■ ' » 

;> 

ii 

ii 

i> 

1 

it 

Rao Saheb S. M. Suuda- 
rara Aiyar, b.a. 

Rao Saheb Sri Seshadri 
Aiyangar. 

do 

do 

L, Propr. and Propr. 
“Madura Mail” 'Eng. 
Weekly, Cir, 250). & 
Ml. Cr. 

L. Pi opr. and Memb. 
Dist, Bd, Madura. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

242 

v' » 

ii 

i> 

Rao Saheb Geo. Sidney 
Hickey. 

Protestant- 

Eurasian. 

Pleader, Hony. Magte 
and Ml. Cr, 

Dindigul. 

Public meeting, 11th Doc, 

; 2 43 

/■ >> 

■;'V" i» 

it 

Mr, A. Atinanatha A iyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman, 

Pleader, Dindigul, 

S. J. S., 
Dindigul. 

Do & surrounding villages. 
11th Dec. 

244 

>» 

>» 

it 

Miv R, Annasami Aiyar. 

do 

Pleader, Shivaganga. ' 

The people 
of Shiva¬ 
ganga Ze- 
mindari. 

Public meeting, Dec. 

245 

>) 

>/ 

rinnevelly 

Khan Saheb, Mahomed 
Azimuddin Sahib, 

Mussul¬ 

man, 

Pleader, Ml. Cr. and 
Memb, Ta), Bd. 

Tinne- 

velly, 

Public meeting on the 
12th Dec. 

246 

» 


ii 

Mr. Peter Paul Pillai. 1 

i 

3 rotestant- 

Christian. 

(YellaJa). 

Hd. Master and Mana¬ 
ger, C. M. S. School, r 
Srivalliputtur, and 
Hony, Magte, 

S. J. S.& 
rinnevelly. 

Meeting, 16th.Dec. 

247 

11 

9) 

it 

, 

Rao Saheb T. Muthier, 

Hindu 

Brahman, 

L. Holder, Ml. Cr. 
and Mercht., Tinne- 
velly. 

Tinne velly . 
District. 

At a Public meeting, held 
12th Dec. 
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r 

248 

Madras, 

Sonthen 

Dist. 

i Tinnevelly 

, Rao Saheb S. Appasam 
Pillai. 

i Native 
Christian 
(Yellala.) 

L. Holder, Yakil, Dt 
Court and Ml. Cr. 
Palamcotta. 

. Tinnevelly 
, District. 

At a public meeting held 
12th Dec. 

249 

» 



Rao Saheb M. R. Rama 
krishna Aiyar, b . a ., b . l . 

Hindu* 

Brahman. 

L. Holder, Yakil H. C. 
Tinnevelly, Memb 
Dist. Bd. A Memb. oi 
the SivaDevestanam 
Committee. 

, do 

f 

! 

do 

250 


» 

» 

Khan Saheb Mohamed Aj] 
Moidin Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

L. Holder and Ml. Cr, 
Tinnevelly. 

do 

do 

251 

IftWf® 

|i ■ 

» 

»> 

Khan Saheb V. M. Maho- 
med Kanni Rowthar. 

do 

L. Holder, Merchant, 
Memb. Tal. Bd. 

Tuticorin 

Town. 

At a public moeting held 
in Tuticorin. 

252 

*» 


» 

Mr. N. Padmanabha 
Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

L. Holder, Kalakad 
village. 

Kalakad 

village. 

By the ryots, on the 18th 
Dec. 

253 


Ceded 

Districts 

Cudda- 

pah. 

Rai Bahadur C. Jambu- 
linga Mudaliar, b . a ., m.l 

Hindu. 

H. C. Yakil, Yice* 
Presdt., Dist. Bd. ; 
Ml. Cr. and Secy.. 
Literary Assn. 

Kaddapah 
Town and 
Lit. Assn. 

Public meeting, Oct., & 
General meeting. 

254 


H 

» 

Mr. Venkatasubba Rao. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Land-holder. 

M. J. S. 
Piler. 

At a meeting of the Sabha, 
23rd Oct. 

255 

n 

- >1 

?> 

Mr. Padiki Bara Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Agent to Messrs 
A. Sabhapati Mudlr, 
A Co., Cotton Agent, 

. Prodattur. 

■ A± a meeting of the 
Prodattur public, 19th 
Dec. 

.256 


ti 

m 

Mr. Y. Nagiah Garu. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader. 

do 

do 

257 

» 

»» 

' if 

Mr. T. Narayana Sastri. 

do 

1st Grade Pleader. 

Madana- 

palli. 

At a public meeting. 27tb 
No?. 

25 8 


» 

Kurnul. 

Mr. Hussain Baig. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant. 

Kurnul. 

Public meeting 27th Nor. 

259 


»> 

a 

Mr. Hussain Khan. 

do 

do 

(lo 

do 

260 


)> 

a 

Mima Hussain Baig. 

do 

Contractor. 

do 

do 

261 

'' »j 

}> 

it 

Rao Saheb Subbannah 
Chettiar. 

Hindu. 

Banker, Memb. Dist. 
Bd. and Ml. Cr. 

do 

do 

262 


)J 

a 

Rao Saheb C. Ramasingh. 

do 

Contr., Memb. Dist. 
Bd. and Ml. Cr. 

do 

do 

263 


t ) 

ti 

Rao Saheb T. Chidambara 
Rao, b . a . 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

1st Gd. Pleader, and 
Ml. Cr. and Joint 
Secy., Hindu and 
Mahomedan Assns. 

do 

do 

264 

>> 

il 

Ji 

Mr. Divopaud Syad Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Land-holder. 

do 

do 

265 


ii 

ft 

Rao Saheb, V. Sunkireddi 
Garu. 

Hindu. 

Do and Memb. Dist. Bd. 

do 

do 

266 

»» 

ft 

a 

Mr. U. Sanjeeva Reddi 
Garu. 

do 

Memb. Dist. Bd. 

Gudur. 

Public meeting, 1st Dec. 

267 

>> 

ii 

tt 

Mr. S. Pulla Reddi Garu. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

268 

» 

it 

a 

Mr. Khadir Khan. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

do 

do 

do 

269 

n 

ii 

a 

Mr. M. Balanna Nayndu. 

Hindu. 

Memb. Dist. Bd. and 
Abkari Contr. 

NandyaL 

Public meeting, 19th Dec. 

270 

a 

.. 

a 

Mr, Khasim Miah Sahib, 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Do and Hd. Master, 
Mahomedan School 

do 

do 

271 

>> 

if 

ti 

Mr. C. Yijiya Raghava- 
chariar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader. 

do 

do 


}k\ 
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1" 

55 
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£} 

District. 

Name in full with Hono¬ 
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which they 
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How and when elected. 

272 

Madras, 

Ceded 

Districts 

Bollary. 

Rai Bahadur A. Sabapathy 
Mudaliar. 

Hindu, 

Chairman, Munici¬ 
pality A Merchant. 

Bellary 

Town. 

At a public meeting, 19th 
Dec. 

273 

>> 

J » 

77 

Rao Saheb K. 'Venkata 
Rao. 

do 

Merchant. 

do 

do 

274 

» 


if 

Mr. S, Venkobachariar, 
H.A. 

Hindu 

Brahman, 

Hd. Master, Wardlaw 
Institution. 

do 

do 

275 

a> 


>> 

Khan Saheb Ibrahim Sait, 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Hony. Magte., Ml. Or, 
A Merchant. 

do 

do 

270 


>> 

ft 

Khan Saheb Anuguudi 
Kadir Batcha Saheb, 

do 

Merchant. 

do 

do 

377 

>) 

; «■ 

77 

Rao Saheb G, Kristappah. 

Hindu, 

do 

do 

do 

278 

7* 

>) 

77 

Rao Saheb S, Nilakan- 
tappah. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

279 

l.‘ 

a 

77 

Mr. P. Baliah. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

280 

77 

a 

ft 

Mr. S. Seenappah. 

do, 

do 

do 

do 

281 

7* 

a 

>7 

Mr, G. Chikka Veerappah, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

282 

77 

a 

77 

Mr, A. Veerabadrappah, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

283 

77 

tf 

>7 

Mr. T. Humpappaya, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

284 

» 

>> 

77 

Rao Saheb C. Hanuman* 
tha Goud Garu. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Mirasidar, Memb, Dist, 
Bd,, Hony. Magte, 

Agricul, 
Assn,, Hob* 
pet, 

Meeting of the Assn., Dee, 

285 

»» 

>> 

77 

Mr, S, Dade Sahib, 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant, 

People’s 

Assn. 

Pub, mootg, 18th Dec. and 
at a meetg. on 19th Dec, 

288 

77 

yt 

77 

Rao Saheb S, Merisi d- 
dappah. 

Hindu. 

Do sfnd Ml. Cr. 

do 

do 

287 

if 

>* 

77 

Mr, D, Krishnamacliarlu. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

1st Gd, Pleader. 

S.y. Sabha, 
Bellary, 

Meeting of the Sabha 16th 
and also at a Pub. raeetg, 
on the 19th Dec, 

388 


it 

if 

Mr. G, Lakshman Rao. 

do 

School Master, L, 
P. M, School, 

do 

do 

289 

i> ' 

>» 

Anantapur. 

Khan Bahadur Abbas 
Ali Sahib, 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Mercht, & Memb.Tal. 
Bd., Gooty. 

Gooty, 

People’s 

Assn. 

By the People’s A gen. )6th 
Nov., and at a Public 
meeting. 

299 

if 

t> 

17 

Rao Saheb P, Kesava 
Pillai. 

Hindu. 

Pleader and Memb, 
Dist. Bd. 

do 

do 

391 

it 

t* 

it 

Mr. J. Venkatarama 
Qhetti. 

do 

Mercht,, and Memb. 
Gooty Union, 

do 

do 

292 

>f 

>7 

»7 

Rao Saheb J. Sriuivasai 
Rao, 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Presdt. People’s Assn, 
and Vice-P r e 8 d t., 
Tal, Bd. 

do 

do 

293 

it 

>7 

ti 

Mr, V, R. Chakrayarti 
Aiyangar. 

do 

Pleader, Penukonda, 

Penukonda 

Taluq. 

By the ryots of Bukkapa- 
tain, and 40 Villages, 

294 

a 

>.* 

1) 

Mr, P. Sadasiva Redd? 
Garu. 

Hindu. 

Reddi of Fandurti. 

do 

do 

295 

») 

77 

77 

Mr, A. Ollappah. 

do 

Ryot. 

30 Villages 
adjoining 
Bucha- 
karapalli. 

By the ryots. J* 

m 

>> 

>7 

it 

Mr. T, Sitaram ppah. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

297 

77 

Inland 

Cists. 

Coimba¬ 

tore. 

Mr. Khaja Mohamed 
Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man, 

Zemindar. 

Gobichetti- 

palayam. 

Public meeting, 14th Deo, 
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298. 

Mndras 

Ihbnd 

Distriots 

Coimbatore 

Mr. Syed Abdul Razack 
Sahib. 

Mussul- 

man. 

Zemindar 

Safcya- 

mangalam. 

Public meeting, 21st Dec. 

299 

>> 

tt 

a 

Rao Saheb S. P. Narasim 
hulu Nayudu Garu. 

Hindu. 

Editor, “ Tho Cres¬ 
cent,” Hony. Magte. 
& Memb. Dist, Bd. 

Coimba¬ 
tore aad 
S. D. R. 
Sabha. 

Public meeting, 7th Dec. 

iSOO, 

>> 


tt 

Rao Saheb B. Bujanga 
Rao. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Asst. Master, Coimb. 
College; Memb. Dist. 
B4.; Director, Mer¬ 
cantile Bank. 

Coimba¬ 

tore. 

do 

301 


tt 

it 

Mr. Sheik Mohamed 

Marickayar. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant. 

do 

do 

302 

» 

a 

it 

Mr. N. Rangiah Gownder. 

Hindu. 

Manager, “ K a 1 a - 
ixidhi” Newspaper 

do 

do 

303 

ff 

j> 

a 

Mr. R. Subbrayar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader and Landed 
Proprietor. 

M. J. S. 
Satyamau- 
galam. 

Public meeting, 22nd Dec. 

304 

o'C" . / 

t> 

tt 

a 

Rao Saheb S. Rangiah 
Nayudu. 

Hi^idu. 

Member, Tal. Bd. 

Coimbat- 

ore&Satya- 

mangalam 

Taluq. 

do 

305 

a 

ft 

tt 

Rai Bahadur T. Padma- 
nabha Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader & Chairman, 
Karur Municipality. 

Karur. 

At a public meeting, 22nd 
Dec. 

306 


it 

tt 

Mr. K. Lakshmana Chetti. 

Hindu. 

Merchant. 

do 

do 

307 

ft 

' » 

11 

Mr. T. R. Ramachandra 
Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

1st Grade Pleader. 

do 

do 

308 

» 

it 

tt 

Mr. D. Alagirisami 
Nayudu. 

Hindu. 

Merchant and Mirasi- 
dar. 

Dhara- 

puram. 

At a public meeting, 14th 
Dec, 

309 

if 

t> 

a 

Mr. Kandappah Chetti 

do 

do 

do 

do 

810 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Mr. Syed Murtooza Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

do 

do 

do 

311 

)) 

tt 

a 

Mr. Kanyur Yegya Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Mirasidar. 

Komara- 
1 ingam and 
4 other 
Villages. 

Meeting of the ryots, 6th 

Dec. 

312 

tt 

* tt 

a 

Mr. C. S. Sivaramakrishnn 
Sarma, b.a. 

do 

Landed Proprietor. 

Udumala- 

pet. 

do 

813 

l) 

a 

tt 

Mr. K. Narayana Sastri, 

B.A. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

314 

f < 

tt 

it 

Mr.C. A. Subbrama Aiyar. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

315 

tt 

tt 

it 

Mr. S. Kuppusami Sarma, 

B.A. 

do 

Teacher, Native High 
School, 

Erode. 

Public meeting, 27th Nov. 

316 


tt 

it 

Mr.M. Venkatasami Aiyar. 

do 

Hd. Master, Hindu 
School. 

do 

do 

317 

' >> 

a 

tt 

Mr. Y. Dasappiah. 

do 

Mirasidar. 

do 

do 

318 

V . it ’ ■■ 


it 

Mr. C. V. Sesliagiri Aiyar. 

do 

do 

Dara* 

puram 

Taluq. 

Public meeting, X9th Dec. 

319 

it 

tt 

Salem. 

S. Krishnaswami Mudaliar 

Hindu. 

Zemindar and Hony. 
Magistrate. 

Salem. 

Public meeting, 16th Dec. 

320 

!• . , j> ■ 

tt 

tt 

Rao Saheb C. Dharraa- 
linga Chettiar. 

do 

Merehfc. and Hony. 
Magte, Memb. Tal. Bd. 
and Ml. Cr. 

do 

do 


Hi 


m 


\ 
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321 

Madras 

Inland 

Districts 

Salem 

Mr. C, Vijiyaraghava Cha- 
riar, b.a. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Yakil. 

Salem 

Public meeting, 16th Deo. 

322 



’f. '* >» 

Mr, Krishna Doss Sait. 

Hindu, 

Banker. 

do 

do 

323 

» 

if 

ft 

Rao Saheb M. Yenkata- 
chalapati Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Merchant and Ml. Cr. 

do 

do 

324 

» 

a 

ft 

Rao Saheb P. T. Subra- 
mania Aiyar, b.a.., b . l . 

do 

Member, Tal. Bd. 

do 

do 

325 

11 

a 

It 

Rao Saheb P. Narasinga 
Rao, 

do 

Shrotriem Pensioner, 
and MI. Cr. 

do 

do 

326 

» 

i> 

It 

Rao Saheb T- Krishna 
Chettiar. 

Hindu. 

Merchant and Ml. Cr. 

do 

do 

327 

It 

>> 

ft 

Rao Saheb Ponnusami 
Chettiar. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

328 

»> 

n 

>» 

Mr. V. Yythi Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Public Prosecutor, 

do 

do J 

329 

11 

» 

ft 

Rao Saheb M. Yirasami 
Aiyar, 

do o 

Pleader and MI. Cr. 

do 

do 

330 

11 

if 

ft 

Mr. D. A, Balakrishna 
Aiyar. 

do 

Pleader. 

do 

do 

331 

If 

a 

ft 

Khan Saheb Sheik Moi- 
deen Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Mercbt., Ml. Cr., Mem* 
ber, Disfc. Bd., llony, 
Magfce., Presdt. of 
A n j u m a n-I s 1 am, 
& Proprietor, “ Salem 
Patriotic Press.’ * 

do 

d« 

332 

1) 

ii 

11 

Mr. Syed Abdul Latiff 
Sahib. 

do 

Pleader Under- 
Secy., Anjuman* 
Islam. 

do 

do 

333 

If 

>> 

if 

Saokar Adam Sahib. 

do 

Merchant. 

do 

do 

334 

11 

>> 

if 

Mr. Ameenudin Sahib. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

335 

if 

If 

U 

Mr. S. Sundaram Chettiar. 

Hindu. 

do 

do 

do 

336 

.*> 

n 

11 

Revd. Muttu. 

Christian. 

London Mission, 

do 

do 

337 


>> 

It 

Mr. Chinna Babu Reddiar. 

Hindu. 

Zemindar, Pottanam. 

do 

do 

338 

7) 

a 

It 

Mr. Ramaswami Chettiar. 

do 

Zemindar, Sendaman- 
galam. 

do 

do 

339 

» 

a 

Namakal. 

Mr. T, Subbrama Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, 

Namakal. 

Public meeting, 1st Dec, 

340 

» 

a 

if 

Mr. Yenkatarama Red¬ 
diar. 

Hindu, 

Zemindar of JSruma- 
patti. 

do 

' ' ,^v'V 

341 

>* 

a 

tt 

Rao Saheb Y. Sesha- 
chaiam Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Memb., Tal. Bd. 

Trichen- 

gode. 

do 

342 

» 

Western 

Coast. 

Malabar. 

Mr, T. Manavikraman. 

Hindu. 

Zemindar, Elaya Ti- 
mraalpad of Nilam- 

bur, 

Calicut. 

At a public meeting av 
Calicut, 4th Dec. 

343 

a 

a 

it 

Rao Saheb C. Kunhi Ra¬ 
man Menon, b . a . 

do 

Editor and Proprietor 
44 Kerala Patrika,” 
and Ml. Or. 

do 

Do and also by the people 
of Valavanad, at a meets 
ipg, 10th Dec, 

344 

a 

if 

if 

Jahangier D. Mugasett, 

Parsi. 

Merchant, M e j s r s. 
D. Maneckjee & Co. 

do 

do 

345 

)> 

ii 

ii 

Rao Sfyheb C. MTarichhan 
Muppan. 

Hindu. 

Landed -Proprietorand 
Ml. Cr. 

do 

do 

346 

)> 

it 

ii 

Mr. P. A. Krishna Menon. 

do 

1st Grade Pleader. 

do 

do 
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347 

Madras. 

Wosbern 

Coast. 

Malabar. 

Mr. Ananta Nareyana 
Pattar. 

Hindu. 

1st Grade Pleader. 

Calicut. 

At a pub. meetg, at Cali¬ 
cut & also by the people 
of Valavanad, at a 

Meeting 10th Dec. 

348 

» 

>> 


Mr. S. Varadaraja Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

do 

do 

do 

m 

» 

' r) " 

>> 

Rao Saheb K. P. Achhu- 
tha Menon. 

Hindu. 

do 

S. J. S., 
Palghat. 

At a meeting of the Sabha, 
Kerala Sabha, 12th Dec. 

350 

tt 


» 

Mr. V. Vengu Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

do 

do 

do 

3H 

352 

” 

>> 

>> 

Rao Sahib P. S. Chinna- 
sami Pillai. 

Hindu. 

Lan ded* Propri etor. 

Palghat. 

By the townsmen and re¬ 
presentative of the Tamil 
community, 21st Dec. 

>» 


t) 

Pandit Parameswara 
Aiyar. 

Hindu 

Brahman 

Pleader, Dist. Court, 
S. Canara. 

Mangalore 

Union. 

At a general meeting, 21st 
Dec. 

353 

m ' 

» 

It 

Mr. T. C. Narayana Ku- 
rup, B.A., B.L. 

Hindu. 

High Court Vakil, 
Tellicheri. 

U. K. Sa- 
bha. 

At a meeting of the Uttara 
Kerala, 27th Nov. 

|i| 

)> 


*> 

Mr. J. L. D’Rozario, b.a., 

B.L. 

Christian 

Eurasian. 

do 

do 

do 

355 

>» 


t) 

Mr. V. Ryru Nambiar. 

Hindu. 

1st Grade Pleader. 

do¬ 

do 

350 

? » 

»> 

ft 

Mir Jaffer Ali Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Mercht. and Landed- 
Proprietor, 

do 

do 

357 


Mysoi’e. 

Bangalore 
(0. & M. 
Canton¬ 
ment.) 

Rai Bahadur B. Krishna 
Singh. 

Hindu. 

Municipal Chairman 

R. P .Assn, 
and Maho- 
medan 
Assn. 

Meetings of the Assn.. 24th 
Nov. 

358 

359 

>> 

n ■ 

Mysore. 

Rao Saheb V. R a g h a v a 
Chariar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Advocate, Ml.Cr., Ja- 
ghirdar, & Memb. 
Mysore Represen¬ 
tative Assembly. 

R. P. Assn. 
(104), & the 
citizens of 
Mysore. 

Public meeting', 



»> 

Chittal- 

drug. 

Mr. Venkataramiah. 

do 

Pleader. 

Chittal- 

drug. 

Public meeting. 

360 

>> 


n 

Mr. Kadappa. 

Hindu. 

Banker. 

do 

do 

361 

>> 

Deccan. 

Secundra- 
bad (Bri¬ 
tish Can¬ 
tonment.) 

Mr. Hajee Sajan Lai. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant. 

The com¬ 
munity of 
Hindus, 
Maho- 
medans, 
Parsis, and 
Maboob 
College. 

At a General meeting by 
votes, Dec. 

M2 

Bombay. 

Konkan. 

Bombay. 

Mr. Budrudin Tyabji. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Barriste r-a t-Law 
High Court & late 
Member, Legislative 
Council. 

Bombay, 

Anjuman, 

Bombay 

At a General meeting of 
the Anjuman, President 
of the Third National 
Congress. 

|p 

f* 

» 

it 

Mr. Veerachand Raghav* 
jee, b.a. 

Jain. 

Hony. Secy, to the 
Jain Assn, of India, 
Articled Clerk to 
the Govt. Solicitor. 

The Jain 
Assn. 
India, 
Bombay. 

By the Jain Assn. 15th 
Dec. 

364 


» 

it 

Mr. Dayabhai Jaduram. 

Hindu. 

Solicitor, High Court. 

Bombay. 

By the Bombay Presidency 
Association. 

365 

*> 

»» 

it 

Mr. V. Atraamma. 

do 

Merchant. 

do 

do 

366 

># 

t> 

it 

Mr. V. Purushottamdas. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

367 


» 

it 

Mr. Mathnradas Lilladar. 

do 

Min-owner. 

do 

do 

368 

f-,; I 

M 

>> 

Mr. Dharmshjee Sunder- 
das. 

: 1 

do 

do 

do 


7 
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371 


372 


375 


379 

3«o 

381 

382 

383 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

389 

390 


Presidency. 

Province. 

District. 

Name in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, kc. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 

Occupation, 
Address, &c. 

Place or 
Places or 
Associ¬ 
ation, &c. 
which they 
represent. 

Bombay 

Konkan 

Bombay 

Mr. J. A. Wadia. 

Parsi. 

Mill-owner 

Bombay 


>j 

j> 

Mr. Chinnilal Lallubhai 
Parekh. 

Hindu. 

Mercht. & Vice-Presdt, 
Ary a Vardhak 
Gnyan Sabha. 

A rya Vard¬ 
hak Sabha 
and Samaj 
Bombay. 


jj 

U , 

Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, b.a., 

LL.B. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, High Court, 
Bombay & Proprietor, 
“ Native Opinion” 
of Bombay. 

(1) S.J.S. 
Nasik; (2) 
Ratnagiri, 
Ijatpuri; 
(3) Bombay 
Pres. Assn. 


t> 

JJ 

Mr. Narayen Ganesh 
Chandravarkar, b.a., el.b. 

Shenawi. 

Vakil, H. C. Bombay 
& Editor “ Indu Pra- 
kash.” 

Bombay. 


J) 

» 

Dr. Sadashiva Waman 
Kane, l.m.s. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Medical Practr., Tha- 
kurdwar, Bombay. 

do 


jj 

JJ 

Mr. Kashinath Trimbuch 
Khare. 

do 

Merchant. 

do 

► „ 

JJ 

JJ 

Mr. Kalidas Sankal Chand 

l Jain. 

Editor and Propr. 
“ Rajya Bakta” 

Guzerati (Bi-weekly 
Cir. 500) ,& “ Ahme- 
dabad Times” (Guze- 
rafci Weekly, Cir. 400), 

, do 

' n 

jj 

JJ 

Shamrao M. Rele. 

do 

High Court Pleader. 

do 

„ 

jj 

Thana. 

Mr. Vasudev Gopal Chitale 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Muktiar Dahanu. 

Bassein 
Prant As¬ 
sociation. 

>> 

jj 

jj 

Mr. Laxman B. Joglekar. 

do 

Pleader, Thana. 

do 

» 


j> 

Rao Saheb G. K. Vartak. 

do 

Pleader, Bassein. 

do 

JJ 

Deccan. 

Hatnagad. 

BaoSaheb Laxman 
Dhonddeo Katre. 

do 

Pleader, Diet, Court. 

Ratnagiri 1 
Dist. Assn. 

JJ 


jj 

Rao. Saheb Y. N. Adarkar. 

do 

Vakil, Vengurla, and 
Mi. Cr. 

Local 

Sabha. 

JJ 

>» 

Nasik. 

Mr. R. Sadashiva Lele, b.a. 

do 

Money-lender, 

S. J. s., : 

Nasik. 

JJ 


jj 

Rao Saheb J. Raghunath 
Nimkar. 

do 

Vakil, Dist. Court and 
Ml. Cr. 

S. J. S., 
and Nasik 
City. 

it 

jj 

(Yeola 

Taluq). 

Mr. P. Damodar Barve. 

do 

Sirdeshmukha Inam- 
dar and L. Propr. 

Local 

Assn. 

ry 

jj 

j> 

Khan Saheb Soobharjee 
Kamal. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Moulvi and Merchant. 

do 

» 

n 

jj 

Rao Saheb Abdus Sabhan. 

do 

Merchant. 

Nasik. 

tt ... 

„ 

Khandeish. 

Mr. V. Daji Mutte. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Mercht. and Banker. 

Dhulia and 1 
Kandeish. 

jj 

j> 

Ahmed- 

nagar. 

Mr. Mohanlal Hiralal. 

Hindu. 

Vakil, Dist. Court, and 
Merchant. 

Ahmed- 

nagar. 

jj 

jj 

>j 

Rao Saheb Haride" Damo¬ 
dar ados. 

do 

Mercht. and Ml. Cr. 

do 


» 

Poona. 

Rao Saheb Raghunath 
Daji Nagarkar. 

do 

Pleader, Ml.Cr.,Mcmb. 
Sarvajanik Sabhr. 

Poona. I 


How and when elected. 


By the B. P. Assn. 


By 1st Sabha public*} 
meeting:, 15th Nov. k r 
the 2nd Sabha public w 
meeting, 18th Dec. 3 

At public meetings oi ! all 
the places stated. 


Bombay Presidency Assn. 


do 


Unanimously, by all the 
Anglo-Vernacular papers 
of Bombay, 21 st Dec. 

do 


By the Presidency Assn, 
Public meeting, llth Dec. 

do 

do 

Public meeting, 18th Nov. 
do 


do 


Public meeting, 15th Dec. 


do 

do 

Public meeting, 1st Dec. 

Public meeting. 

do 


S. J, S., 18th Dec. 
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391 

Bombay. 

■ ■ ;V 

Deccan 

Poona, 

Rao Saheb M. B. Nam 
Joshi. 

Hindu. 

Schoolmaster, and 

Journalist, an elect¬ 
ed MLCr. represent¬ 
ing a mercantile 
Ward of Poona. 

Poona. 

Public meeting, hy Poona 
S. J. S. 18th Dec. 

392 

)> 


>> 

Mr. N. B» Kanitkar. 

do 

Pleader, Dist. Court. 

do 

do 

393 

>> 

„ 

» 

Mr. Y, L. Athawale. 

do 

Propr.Banking Est&bt. 

do 

do 

3 Q 4 

ii 


» 

Mr. Gopul Vmkyak J oshee. 

do 


do 

do 

395 

” 

>» 


Mr. Ramchandra G&nesh 
Mundle, b.a , ll.b. 

, do 

Pleader, High Court, 
Bombay. 

, j 

Committee 
of Arbitra¬ 
tion Court. 

By the Committee, 22nd 
Dec. 

396 

H 



Mr. V. B. Ranade. 

do 

Editor, “Dryan Chak- 
shu” (Marathi 
weekly, Gir. 1,500), 
& Editor of “ Hindu 
Punch.” 

Poona and 
Tbana. 

do 

397 

ii 

n 


Mr. Naro Bhaskar Deo- 
dhar. 

do 

Late Asst. Deputy In¬ 
spector of Schools. 

Poona 

Mercantile 

Assn. 

By the Assn., 17th Dec. 

398 

- 


Sholapur. 

Rao Saheb Sakhararn B. 
Kirloskar, b.a. 

do 

Pleader and Ml. Cr. 

Sholapur 
& Madha. 

Public meeting, 11th Dec. 

399 

ii 

» 

>> 

Mr. M. R. Ranade. 

do 

Medical Practr. 

Sholapur. 

do 

400 

,, 


>> 

Mr. Kashinath V. Natu. 

do 

Money-lender. 

do 

do 

401 

iv 

>> 

a 

Mr. P. L • Nagpurkar. 

do 

Pleader. 

do 

do 

402 

a 

>} 

tt 

Rao Saheb Ganesh. 

do 

Jivaji Kelkar, Plea¬ 
der, Dist. Court. 

do 

do 

403 

-j Ti >' ' 

a 

Mr. G. N. Kakde 

do 

Editor and Propr. 
“Kalpatarn” (Marathi 
Weekly, Cir. 225.) 

Sholapur. 

do 

404 

» 

>> 

n 

Mr. Ramchandra Moresh- 
war Sane. 

do 

Editor, “Dryan Pesh- 
kash” Bi-w e e k 1 y 
A. V. Newspaper. 

Do. <fc Pra- 
derpore. 

General meeting, 22nd 
Dec. 

405 

u 


a 

Mr. Yeshwanfc N a g e s h 
Ranade, b.a. 

do 

Editor, “EnglishOpi¬ 
nion on India.” 

Pander- 

pore. 

Public meeting. 

406 


» 

Satara. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh 
Pandurang Agte. 

do 

Inamdar, Vice-Pre¬ 
sident, Tal. Bd., and 
Mernb. Dist. Bd; 
Hony. Magte; Yice- 
Presdt.S.J. S., Satara. 

Satara. 

Public meeting, 13th Nov. 

407 

>> 


a 

Rao Saheb Govind Vishnu 
Ranade. 

do 

Pleader, Dist. Court, 
and Ml. Cr. 

do 

do 

408 

*> ■ - 

)> 

tt 

Rao Saheb Laxman Bul- 
want Mutalik. 

do 

Inamdar, Ml. Cr., 
Memb. Tal. & District 
Bds., Conciliator, & 
Hony* Magte. 

do 

do 

409 

t) 

>> 

it 

Rao Saheb B. S. Sahasra- 
budhe. 

do 

Pleader, Ml.Cr., Secy 
Sarvajanik Sabha. 

Do and 
Karad. 

Public meetings, 13th and 
15th Nov. 

410 

»> 

J) 

it 

Mr. Raghunath Pandu- 
rang Karandikar. 

do 

Vakil, H. C., Satara 
and Secy., S. J. S. 

, do 

do 

411 

V 

» 

it 

Mr. Waman Anant Bhide 

> Hindu 
Brahman. 

Genl. Merchant. 

Satara. 

Council Assn. Satara, 12th 
Dec. 

412 

ii 

» 

ti 

Mr. Ganapatdas Hira- 
chand Devi. 

Hindu 

Guzarati. 

Contractor. 

do 

do 

413 

ii 

)) 

i) 

Mr. G. H. Gandhi. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Jeweller. 

do 

I 

do 

J - nr?* - - 
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414 

Bombay, 

Deccan 

Satara 

Rao Saheb Govind Dhon- 
dev Limaye. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Yakil, Court Aste; 
Vice-Presdt., Munci- 
pality & Memb. L. Bd, 

Satara 

Public meeting, 13th Nor, 

415 

it 

Kanarese 

Division. 

Belgaum. 

Mr. Syed Haider Saheb 
Valad Mobidin Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Pirjade, Inamdar, 
Sulgi. 

Belgaum. 

Public meeting, 10th Dec. 

416 

tt 

a 

a 

Mr. Syed Sattar Saheb 
Yalad Mahomed Sahib. 

do 

Pirjade, Inamdar, 
Honge. 

do 

Do 16th Dec 

417 

it 

a 

t> 

Mr. Mohamed Ibrahim 
Sahib Yalad Hasan Mia 
Sahib Khatib. 

do 

Inamdar of Kamar- 
hatte. 

do 

do 

418 

a 

a 

it 

Rao Saheb Annajee Vaija- 
nath Bhatkhande. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader Diet. Court. 

do 

Public meeting, JOth Dec, 

419 

a 

a 

t> 

Mr, Y. R.Natu, b . a ., ll.b. 

do 

do 

do 

Public meeting, 16th Dec, 

420 

» 

» 

tt 

Mr. M. Laxman Gadgil 

do 

Do and Public Prose¬ 
cutor. 

do 

do 

421 

a 

a 

tt 

Mr. B. Gangadhar Deah- 
pande. 

do 

Do and L.-Propr. 

do 

do 

422 

a 

a 

a 

Mr. N. Vinayak Yelankar. 

do ' 

do 

do 

do 

423 

•>> 

a 

it 

Rao Bahadur Hoochrao 
Aohut. 

do 

Do and Vice-Presdt. 
Municipality, and 
Hony. Magte, 

Do and 
Khanipur. 

do & meeting Khanipur. 

424 

ti 

a 

it 

Rao Saheb Raojee Ganga¬ 
dhar Khote. 

do 

Do aud Ml. Cr. 

B. P. Assn. 
(Belgaum 
Branch) 
Kanipur 

do do 

425 

tt 

it 

a 

Mr. Anant Mangesh Bidi- 
kar. 

do 

Do and Secy. B. P. 
Assn. 

Do and 
Naudgad. 

do & meeting Nandgad. 

426 

it 

tt 

a 

Mr. D. Jeenappa Setti. 

Jain. 

Yakil, Dist. Court 

do 

do do 

427 

a 

it 

tt 

Rao Saheb S. Balakrishna 
Bhate, F. S. A. 

Hindu 
Brahman. 

Do and Secy. B. P. 
Assn, and Ml. Cr. 

Do and B. 
P. Aesn, 

do & Pres. Assn. 

428 

a 

a 

tt 

Mr. V. Gopal Behere. 

do 

Pleader, Dist. Court. 

do 

do do 

429 

a 

a 

it 

Rao Saheb R. Ganesh, 
Manjraykar. 

do 

Merchant and Memb. 
Tal. Bd. 

Do and 
(Chanda- 
gad) Mer¬ 
chants. 

do & merchants meeting. 

430 

it 

a 

a 

Mr. Syed Gous Saheb Va¬ 
lad Makhteem Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Mercht. and Contr. 

Belgaum 

merchants. 

do do 

431 

n 

a 

Dharwar. 

Mr. A. Ramachandra 
Joglekar. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Editor, “ Dharwar 
Vrit” (Mahrattiand 
Kanaroee Weekly, 
Cir. 800). 

Dharwar. 

Public meeting, 20th Nor, 

432 

tf 


a 

Rao Saheb K. Hanmant. 

Hindu. 

Inamdar, Vice-Presdt. 
Dist. Bd. and MLCr. 

* do 

do 

433 

tt 

it 

<it 

Rao Saheb A. V. Panen* 
dhikar. 

do 

Memb. Dist. and L. 
Bds. and Honorary 
Magistrate. 

do 

do 

434 

a 

tt 

>t 

Mr. G. B. Phatak. 

do 

Pleader, Dist. Court. 

do 

do 

435 

a 

tt 

Bijapur. 

Khan Saheb Hajee Ibra¬ 
him Sahib. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Jahagirdar and Mut- 
tuvale of Jiganibidri 
and Ml. Cr. & Memb. 
L. Bd. 

Bijapur. 

Public meeting, 12th Dec. 

436 

» 

it 

** 

Mr. Hanumant RaoRagha- 
yendra Hacheh^le. 

Hindu. 

Jabgirdar of Bal- 
kundi. 

« do 

do 

437 

it 

>* 

a 

Mr. Shrinivas Krishna 
Kembhayikar. 

do 

Pleader and Landed 
Propr. AJcalkot State. 

do 

do 
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7 

438 

Bombay 

. Kaaa* 
rese Dn 

Bijapur 

Rao Sahob Raghavendrs 
Krishna. 

Hindu. 

Vakil, Dist. Court 
Vice-Presdt. L. Bd 

, Bijapur 

Public meeting 12th Dec. 

43d 


» 

ti 

Mr. Seshagiri Rao Raya- 
jee. 

do 

Pleader, Dist. Court. 

do 

do 

440 

tt 

» 

tt 

Mr. Sitaram Hanmant 
Nimgaokar. 

do 

Editor, " Ramdoss”, 
(Marathi and Kana- 
reso Weekly Cir. 400.) 

do 

do 


it 

N. Cana- 
ra. 

Karwar. 

Khan Saheb Syed Jaffar 
Sahib Southagar. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Merchant and Ml. Cr 
A Memb. L. F. Bd. 

Sirri Taluq 

Public meeting, (700 
Mahomedans), Dec, 

442 

»» 

»» 

it 

Rao Saheb Pundalek 
Narayan. 

Hindu. 

Vakil, and Vice Presdt. 
Ml. Cr. and Memb. 
K. F. Assn. 

do 

'do 

443 

a 

a 

a 

Rao Saheb Ananta Putya 
Nadig. 

do 

Mercht. and Memb. L. 
Bd. & Secy., K.F.A. 

do 

do 

444 

a 

tt 

tt 

Mr. A. Venkappa Hegadi. 

do 

Merchant. 

do 

do f 

445 

»#. / 

tt 

tt 

Mr. Yenkabhat G. Karki 

do 

do 

do 

do 

446 

a 

Sindh, 

Karachi. 

Rao Saheb Seth Vishin- 
das Nchalchand. 

Hindu. 

Zemindar and Ml. Cr. 

Sindh Sa« 
bha, Kara¬ 
chi. 

Public meeting, 23rd Nov, 

447 

n 

ti 

tt 

Mr. Kesandas Jethmal. 

do 

Zemindar. 

do 

do 

448 

v 

tt 

tt 

Rao Saheb L. N. Joshi. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pensioner. 

do 

. do 

449 

tt 

it 

a 

Dewan Posumul Jawaki- 
raitt Samith. 

do 

Vakil, Court, Shikar - 
pur. 

Skikarpur. 

Public meeting 16th Dec, 
and also by the Sindh 
Sabha. 

450 

tt 

it 

tt 

Rao Saheb Govind Buksh 
Avatray. 

do 

do 

do 

Do. and also bt* the Sindh 
Sabha. 

451 

it 

Gujaratk 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Prof. P. J. Patshaha. 

Parsi. 

Professor, Ahmeda- 
bad College. 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Public meeting Deo, 

452 

it 

t* 

Kaira. 

Mr. R. B. Harilal Harasha 
dryaDhruva, b.a., ll.b. 

Hindu. 

H. C. Vakil A Ml. Cr. 

Kaira. 

do 

453 

ft 

fi tt 

Surat. 

Mr. Ratiram Durgaram 
Dave, b.a. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Articled clerk to 
Messrs. P. Gilbert A 
Sayani, Solicitors. 

Praja Hit 
Vardhak 
Sab ha. 

By the Sabha, Oct. 

454 

455 

tt 

it 

it 

Native 

States. 

Broach. 

Sangli. 

Mr. Manchashankar Jiva- 
naram, b.a., ll.b. 

Rao Saheb Bulvantrao 
Sakharam Mone. 

do 

do 

Vakil, High Court. 

Pensioner. 

Broach. 

Sangli. 

Public meeting A also by 
the Praja Vardhak Sabha, 
Surat. 

By the Praja Vardhak 
Sabha, Surat. 

456 

it 

tt 

Baroda. 

Mr. Dinshaw Dadabhai. 

Parsi. 

Public Prosecutor. 

Nawasari. 

Public meeting, 11th Dec. 

457 

tt 

a 

tt 

Mr. Manchorji Barjorji, 

do 

Zemindar, & Memb.Ml. 
Managing Committee. 

do 

do 

458 

tt 

tt 

t> 

Mr. S. B. Hejib. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Vakil, Nawasari. 

Do A “Go- 
rakshaka 
Sabha” 

do 

459 

t) 

it 

a 

Mr. Govind Babajee Joshi. 

do 

Public Lecturer, 
Baroda State. 

Baroda. 

Public meeting, 14fch Dec. 

460 

ft 

it 

a 

Rao Saheb Gulabadass 
Bhaidass. 

do 

Pleader. 

Do. & B. 

P. Assn. 

do 

461 

tt 

ti 

Kolapur. 1 

klr. R.R. Shrigronkar, b.a., 

LL.B. 

do 

0 do > 

Kolapur. 

Public meeting, 1st.' Oct. 

iJ2 : 

Bengal. 

Central 

Provs, 

Nagpur. 1 

dr. K. G. Doshpande, m.a. 

do 

Prof. Morris College, 1 
Nagpur, A Mulguzar. 

..oka Sabha 
Nagpur, 

Public meeting, 22nd Dec. 


TV 
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403 

Bengal 

Central 
Pro vs. 

Nagpur 

Mr. S. Jairam, b . a . 

Hindu 

Brahman 

Prof. Sanskrit. Hialop 
College, Nagpur. 

LokjSabhn 

Nagpore 

Public meeting 22ud Dec. 

404 

>> 

JJ 

»j 

Mr. S. Abdul Azeez. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Pleader, Memb. L. Bd. 

Nagpur. 

do 

465 

>J 

if 

Khandwa. 

Babu Haridas Chattarjee, 
M.A., B.L. 

Hindu. 

Pleader and Ml. Cr. 

Khandwa 
People’s 
Assn., & 
Burham- 
pur. 

do 

466 

JJ 

if 

Nimar. 

Mr K. Narayan Karwarkar 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Landed Proprietor. 

S. J. S., 
Burham- 
pur. 

By the Sabha, 1st Dec. 

4G7 

JJ 

it 

Raipur. 

Mr. Taradas Bannerjeo, 
B.A., B.L. 

do 

Pleader, Secy. Dist. 
Council. 

Raipur. 

By a General meeting, 
23rd Oct. 

463 

JJ 

• a 

jj 

Mr. Govind Prasad Dube. 

do 

Vakil. 

do 

do 

-469 

if 

jj 

Wardha. 

Mr. W. Krishna Abhankar 

do 

Mulguzar. 

Arvi Tahsil 

Public meeting, Dec. 

470 

if 

JJ 

jj 

Mr. M. B. Kolasker. 

do 


Hinghan 

Ghaut. 

Public meeting, 7th Dec. 

471 

y> 

if 

jj 

Mr. L. G. Deuskar. 

do 

Pleader and Secy. N. 
G. Library, Arvi. 

Wardha. 

Public meeting, Arvi, 22nd 
Dec. 

472 

a 

» 

Jubbulpore 

Mr. Beliari Lai, b.a. 

Hindu 

Rajput. 

1st Asst. C. M. H. 
School. 

(1) Hit 
Sabha ; 
(2) Gorak- 
slianSabha; 

(3) Arya 
Samaj; 

(4) Arya 
K. N. 
Sabha. 

Public meeting, 19th Dec. 

473 


Central 

India 

Agency. 

Indore. 

Mir. Ali Mahomed Bhimjee 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Manager, Cotton 
Press, Indore City. 

Central 
India Assn. 

Public meeting, 22nd Dec. 

474 

• » ' 

» 

Mhow. 

Mr.Mohendranath Ohatter- 
jee. 

Hindu. 

Pleader, Hony. Secy. 
Central India Assn. 

do 

do 

475 

Bengal. 

Panjab. 

Lahore. 

Brahmabadi Satyananda 
Agnihofcri. 

Deva 

Dharmi. 

Deva Dharma Mis¬ 
sion, Editor, *‘Dhar- 
ma Jivan.” (Urdu 
Weekly.) 

Lahore & 
The Indian 
Assn. 

Public meeting held under 
auspices of the Indian 
Absu., 28th Nov. 

476 

>? 

jj 

>j 

Pandit Gopinatb. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Joint-Editor (1) “ Ak- 
hbar-i-am” (Urdu Tri- 
Weekly Cir. 2,G60.) 

(2) “ Mitra vilasa” (Hi¬ 
ndi Weekly Cir. 350.) 

(3) “ People’s Journal” 
(English Weekly 

Cir. 500.) 

do 

do. 

m 

a 

» 

jj 

Sirdar Uttam Singh. 

Hindu. 

Zemindar, Banker, 
Reis.&Political. Pen¬ 
sioner of one of the 
D a r b a r i s of H. 
E. the Viceroy. 

Do & the 
Indian As¬ 
sociation. 

do 

m 

» 

» 

Si 

Lala Hukim Chaud. 

||C : ' e . 

do 

Pleader, Memb.,Indian 
Assn. & of Anjuman, 
Pan jab and Propr. 
“Public Advocate 
Press.” 

do 

do 

479 

M 

jj 

JJ 

Mr. Syed Mahomed Shah. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Pleader. 

do 

do »* 
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r 

489 

iSliS 

Bengal. 

Punjab. 

Am bn Ha. 

Lain Murlid-hur. 

Hindu. 

' 

Pleader, President, 
Iiifa-am Assn, and 
Hindu Sabha, Amballn 

, Rifa-i-am 

1 Assn. & 
Hindu 
Sabha. 

By the meetings of the 
Association &Sa bha , 

481 

fil ' 

. ■ j» 

» 

Bannu. 

Lala Tansukh Rai. 

do 

Pleader. 

Sukhdaik 
Sabha and 
Bannu. 

By the Sabha on 19th Oet, 
People Bannu, on the 
27th Nov. 

482 

■ ft 

93 

Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

Hr. Malik Bhugw&n Das. 

Hindu. 

Pleader and Presdt, 
Bhratre Sabha. 

Bhratre 
Assn Sabha 
I). I. Khan. 

Public meeting. 

483 

3*<t 


Kongra, 

Mr. Bakshi Jamshi Ram. 

do 

Pleader, Vice-Presdt, 
Social Progressive 
Association. 

Kangra & 
the Assn. 

Public meeting, 13th Dec. 

484 

■31 

N.-W. P. 

Allahabad. 

Pandit Beni Madhava 
Bhattacharya. 

Hindu 

Brahman.’ 

Govt. Pensioner, Ml. 
Cr. & Bony. Magte. 
Allahabad. 

Madhya 
Hindu Sa¬ 
maj and 
Allahabad. 

Public meetings 15th Dec, 

485 

' 'it 

” 

99 

H. H. Rajah Ram pal 
Sinh. ’ 

Hindu 

Lshatria. 

Taluqdar Rampur. 

Do and 
Hindu Sa¬ 
maj, Alla¬ 
habad. 

do 

48 6 

■ . 

*■> 

"i »# 


Pandit M.M, Malaviya, b.a. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Editor, “ Hindustan’ 1 
(a daily Newspaper, 
cir. 250.) 

Allahabad 

Madhya, 

Hindu 

Samaj. 

Public meeting, 15th Dec 

487 

,f 


33 

Pandit Deokinandan Ti* 
yari. 

do 

Propr. " Prvag Saraa- 
char” and Manager, 
VidyaDharma Var- 
dhini Sabha. 

Vidya 

Dharma 

Vardhini 

Sabha. 

Meeting of the Sabha, 20th 
Deo. 

.. -i 488 

■ ■ a ’:. 

n 

Ballia. 

Munshi Deri Prasad. 

Hindu 

Kayestha, 

Pleader; ML Cr., 
Secy., Ballia Insti¬ 
tute, Agent to H.H. 
the Maharajah of 
Domraon. 

Ballia 

Inate. A 
Aryadesh 
Opkarni 
Sabha. 

Public meeting, *21et Dec. 

489 

)J 

33 

Agra. 

Mir Mirza Mahomed All. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Vakil, High Court, 
N.-W.P., Agra. 

Agra. 

Public(meeting A gra, Dec. 

490 

39 

13 

33 

Mr. Shankar Dayal, b.a. 

Hindu 

Kayestha. 

do 

do 

do 

1 491 

■ ” 

}» 

93 

Mr. Jnmnadas Biswas. 

do 

Pleader and Editor, 
“Nasoom Agra” Ur¬ 
du Weekly. 

1. Agra. 

2. Arya 
Samaj. 

do 

; ' 492 

i 

1 «* 

.** ; 

» 


Mainpuri. 

Choubay Damri Lai, b.a. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Vakil. 

Mainpuri. 

General meeting. 

37 

” 

Benares. 

Babn Ramakishen. 

Hindu 

Kshatria. 

Editor and Propr., 
“ Bharat Jivan”, a 
Hindi Newspaper. 

Benares. 

Kashi Saryajanik Sabha. 
Dec. General meeting. 

r 494 

3} 

33 

33 

Babu Bishesar Pande. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Hd. Master, Jaina- 
rain’s College. 

do 

do 

49^ 

3) - 

93 

93 

Babu Ram Kali Chau- 
dhuri. 

do 

Hony. Magte. and Ml. 
Cr. 

do 

do 

f 496 

33 

37 

33 

Babu Jog end ran a tli Ghosh 

B.A. 

Hindu 

Kayestha. 

Pleader,Dist. Judge’s 
Court. 

do 

.do 

497 

.* 

« 

39 

Kuraaon. 

Pandit Jwala Dutta Joshi. 

Hindu. 

Vakil, High Court, 
Naini Tal, 

Naini Tal 
& AJmora. 

Public meeting, Na ini Tat 
5tli Dec. end Aljnora 22nd 
Dec. 

498 

499 

>) 

}> 

33 

»» 

Mirzapur. 

39 

Babu Sri Ram. 

Munshi Bindhe shari 
Prasada. 

Hindu 

Kshatria, 

Hindu. 

Zemindar, Ml. Cr. & 
Sec) , Ary a Samaj. 

Pleader, L. Propr., 
Ml. Cr. & Memb. Dist. 
Bd. 

Mirzapur. 

do 

Public meeting, 11th Dec. 

do 


w 
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<8L 


Province. 

District. 

Fame in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles Scholastic 
Degrees, &o. 

, 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 

Occupation, 
Address, &c. 

Place or 
Places or 
Associ¬ 
ation, &o., 
which they 
represent. 

How and when elected. 

1. N^W. P 

Meerut. 

Babu Prathad Singh, b.a. 

Hindu. 

Vakil, High Court 
N.-W.P., Secy. 
Ind. Assn- 

Meerut 
City and 
Deshor- 
paini 

Sabha, and 
Devanagri 
Sabha. 

Meeting held 12fch Dec. 

»» 

H 

Choudhurx Durga Singh. 

do 

Zemindar, A s o s a h 
Tahsil. 

Hapur. 

do 

n 

>» 

Lala Bhawani Prasad. 

Hindu. 

Banker. 

do 

do 

tt 

Cawnpur. 

Pandit Pratap Narayan 
Mishra. 

Brahman. 

Editor “ Brahman” 
Hindu monthly. 

Inhabitant t 
of Bowix- 
pur. 

4 Public meeting held 21st 
Dec. 

» 

Alighur. 

Syed Mahomed Maki. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

Zamindar, in Dt. 
Jaunpur. 

Alighur 

Committee 

Public meeting, 2nd Dec. 

* 

}> 

» 

Babu Tota Ram Varma. 

Hindu 

Kayestha. 

Zemindar, Vakil, H. 
Court,Ml. Cr, Editor 
and Propr. “ Bharat 
Bandhu”, (Anglo- 
Hindi Weekly.) 

. Alighur & 
' Bharrat 
- Varshiya 
National 
Assn, 

; do 

» 

tt 

Babu Ashufcoah Bbatfcc 
Charya, b.a. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, Dist. Court. 

do 

do 



Babu Kedarnath Chatter- 
jee, b.a. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

M 

» 

Hafiz Mohamed Abdul- 
rahim. 

Mussul¬ 

man. 

do and Moulvie 

Alighur. 

do 

i> 

Azumgarh 

Pandit Indira Dat ta 
Upadhyaya, m.a. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Zemindar and Asst. 
Hd. Master, C. M. S. 
High School. 

Azimgarh 

Public meeting, 12fch Dec, 

*> 

tt 

Mr. Mahomed Hussain 
Ali, b,a. 

Mussul¬ 

man, 

Zemindar, Ahmedpur 
Asna Pargana Ghosi. 

do 

do 


Basti. 

Mr. Bipin Behari Banner- 
jee. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

2nd Master, C. M. S. 
H. School. 

Jalsa 

Tahzib. 

By the members of the 
Assn., 16th Dec. 

(Rohil- 

khand.) 

Morada- 

bad. 

Pandit Banwari Lai Misra. 

do 

Merchant and Propr. 
“ Sitara-i-Hind”. 

Bharat 

Prakash 

Club. 

Public meeting, 15th Dec. 

Oudh. 

Lucknow. 

Rao Saheb Babu Ganga- 
prasad Varma. 

Hindu 

Kshatria. 

Editor and Propr. 
“Hindustani,” Urdu 
Weekly, Managing 
Proprietor of “ The 
Advocate, Ml. Cr. 
and Secy., Luck? 
now Standing Con¬ 
gress Committee. 

1. Jalsa 
Tahzib 
2. Rifa-i- 
am Assn. 
3. B. I. 
Assu. 

4. Anjuman 

Rifah 

Gouda, 

5. British 
Ind. Assn., 

Morada- 

bad. 

6. Kheri 
Institute. 

Public meeting, 7th Dec, 
&c., &c. 

. 0 



Babu Biswanath Ray. 

Brahino. 

Government Pen- 
si oner, President, 

Brahmo Sam&j. 

Rifa-i-am 

Assn. 

do 

» 


Mr. 

B. M. Ray. 

do 3 

Hercht., Proprietor of 
Messrs. II. C. Ray 
and Co., Secy. 
Brahmo Samaj, and 
Director, Tea, Flour, 
and Oil mills Co: 

* do 

do 

** 













































LIST OF DELEGATES. 


616 

517 

m 

519 

520 

621 

622 

523 

524 

625 

526 

527 

628 

529 


§ 

**3 


Bengal. 


£ 

a 

I 


Ouclh. 


District. 


Lucknow. 


Lower 

Pro¬ 

vinces. 


Nadea & 
Lucknow. 


Hardoi,. 


Sitapur. 


Purtab- 

garh. 


Name in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, &c. 


Patna. 


Pandit Shy am Narayan, 


Dar. 


Babu Sri Bam, m.a., b.i. 


Munahi Hargovind Dayal 
M.A. 


Babu Bansi Lai Singh. 


Mr. Hamid Ali Khan, 


Pandit Suraj Narayan 
Bahadur, b.a. 

Babu Ramgopai Vidya- 
ratna. 


Swami Shagun Ch&nd. 


Babu Pitam Roy. 


Khan Bahadur £ 
Ahmed Husain 
(Muzaq.) 

Babu Gokul Chand. 


Buksh. 


Babu Bisweswar Singh. 


Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 

Occupation, 
Address, &c. i 

V 

Place or 
Places or 

A ssooi- 
ation, &c., 
vhich they 
represent. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

do 

Hindu 

Kayestha. 

Rais and Editor. 
“Mirut-ul-Hind and 
Murasila.” 

Barrister-at-law, 
Editor, “ The Advo¬ 
cate,” arid Secy 
Kashmeri National 
Club. 

Vakil, H. 0., Public 
Prosecutor, Judl 
Comr.’s Court, Secy. 
Rifa-i-am Assn, and 
ML Or. 

Rifa-i-am 
Assn. & 
Kashmir 
National 
Club. 

1. Jalsai— 
Tahzib. 

2. Rifa-i- 
am Assn. 

3. Kashmir 
National 
Club. 

(1) Rifa-i- 
am Assn. 
(2) Jalsa 
Tahzib. 

do 

Govt. Pleader, and 
Vakil, J. C's Court 
Lucknow & Sitapur. 

do 

Hindu 

Kshatraya. 

Vakil, H. Court, N.-W. 
P. and Zemindar. 
Chairman, Board ol 
Directors, Upper 

India, Cowper 
Mills Co. 

do 

Mussul- 
) man. 

Barrister-at-Law, & 

Mooafidar of Amroha 
Zilla and Vice- Pre¬ 
sident, Rifa-i-am 

Assn. 

do and 
Bareilly. 

Hindu 

Brahman, 

Joint-Secy., alsa-i- 

Tahzib, 

do 

Hindu. 

Asst. Engineer Oudh 
and Rdhilktmd Rail¬ 
way, Lucknow, and 
Director, Upper 
India, Cowper Mills 
Co. 

Santipore 

&Rifa-i-am 

Assn. 

Hindu 

Kayestha. 

Kayesth Upadeshak, 
Lucknow & Director, 
Upper India, Couper 
Mills Co. 

Hardoi. 

do 

Zemindar, Vakil, Judl. 
Comr.'s Court, Hony 
Magte. and Vice- 
Chairman, Ml. Bd. 

Sitapur. 

h Mussalman 

IX 

Taluq dar, Pury avan, 
and Hony. Magte. 

do 

Hindu 

Kshatraya 

Zemindar, Pleader 
Hony. Magte, anc 
Vice-Chairman oi 
Ml. Bd. 

, Anjuman 
l Tahzib 
l and 

Fyzabad. 

ir Mussul¬ 
man. 

Mercht, Hony. Magte 
and memb Ml. Bd. 

. Any Tab 
. and 

Mahome- 
dan Assn. 

Hindu 

Kshatraya 

Zemindar, Pleader, 

. and Joint-Propr. 

“ Behar Herald anc 
Indian Chronicle,’ 
(English Weekly,) 
Bankipore, 

(1) Patna; 
l (2) Behar 
' People’s 
Assn ; 

(3) Behar 
L. Propr’s 

Assn, j 

(4) Gaya. 


How and when elected, 


&c. 


do 


do 


do 


do 


Do & meeting at the Ba¬ 
reilly Institute, 18thDe< 


Genl. Meeting, 


do 


Public meeting, 21st Dec. 


Public meeting, 16th Deo. 


do 


Public meeting, t’ih Dec. 


do 


(а) Public meeting* of the 
two Associations, 

(б) Authorised hy Resolu¬ 
tion of Gaya delegates’ 
meeting, to represent them. 






































Shahabad. 


BabnGovind Charan, m.a 

BrL, 


Babrr TCuldip Bahai. 


Babu Guru Prasad Sen. 

M.A., B.L. 


Babu Baijnath Singli. 


Babu Saligram Singh, b.a, 
B.L, 


Vaidya 

Hindu. 


Hindu 

Kshatraya. 


How and when elected. 

m WrnKm mmW 


Public meeting of tin? 
Assn., 18th Nov. 


Pleader, and Secy.' Patna and 
“ Behar People’s Behar 
Assn.”, Bankipore. P. Asen. 


Public meeting, 18th Nov, 


Pleader, Bankipore. 


Vakil, H.C., Calcutta, 
practising at Patna, 
Secy. Behar, L. H. 
and Editorr, 
Behar Herald.” 


Zemindar of Kulha 
ria, wa Kochoor. 


Babu Kandhji Sail ay. b.a, 
b.l. 


Babu Syarrtlananda. 


Hindu 

Kayestha, 


Saran. 


Babu B h a g w a n Sahay 

B.A., B.L. 


Babu Taraprasad Milker- 
jee. 


Babu Binda Lai. 


Rao Saheb Ba n s i d h a r 
Gupta. 


Bhagal- Babu Sakhi Chandjee. 
pore. 


Babu Punch Kari Banner- 
jee. 


Babu Sarada Prasad Mu« 
kerjee, b.a., b.l. 


Hindu 

Kayestha. 


Hindu 

Brahrnan. 


do 


Vakil, H igh Court 
Houy. Magto. Cal¬ 
cutta, and Zemin¬ 
dar, Shahabad. 


do 


Behar L- 
Holders’ 
Assn, and 
People’s 
Assn. 


East Sha¬ 
habad 


Zemindar, and P lea¬ 
der, A rrah, and Vice- 
Chairman, Arrah 
Municipality. 


Zemindar, Pleader, 
Ml. Cr., &Memb. Diet. 
andL.Bds., Shahabad 


Zemindar and Vakir, 
High Court, Calcutta. 


Hindu 
Kayestha. 


Hindu. 


Hindu 

Vaisya. 


Hindu 

Brahman. 


Zemindar, Pleader 
Dist. Court, Saran; 
Chairman, Revil- 
gtraga Municipality, 
Hony. Bench 
Magte., Chairman L. 
Bd. C h u p r a, a n d 
Me mb. Dist. Bd. 
Saran. 


Zemindar, Hony. 
Magte, Revilgunga, 
and Pleader, Dist. 
Court, Saran. 


(1) Patna. 
(£) Behar 
P. Assn. 

(3) BeharL. 
H. Assn. 

(4) B. X. 
Assn. 

(6) Indian 
Assn. 
Calcutta. 


Shahabad. 


Do, and Beb >r Assn. 9th 
Dec. 


General meeting of the 
People. 


By meetings, held under 
the auspices of each of 
the Assns., & at Patna. 


Meeting at Shahabad, I8fb 
Dec. 


Shahabad 
& B. L. if. 
Assn. 


District of 
Saran, 


do 


do 


Pleader, Dist. Court, 
Hony. Magto, Ml. 
Cr., and Me mb. Dist, 
and L. Bds. 


0 . Shahabad, 1st Dec. 
and Behar Land Holders r 
Assn. 9th Dec. 


Public meeting, 30th Nor, 


do 


do 


do 


Zemindar andBanker. 


do 


Hd. Master, C. M. 
S. School, 


Pleador, Judge’s 
Court. 


Bhagal- 
pore Dist. 


do 


do 


do 


Public meeting, Bhagal' 
pore, I8fch Dee. 


do 


do 




• i 




"* V. 

; : ,^w v - j® v* ■» 
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Calcutta, 
Midnapur, 
24-P organ - 
nahs, My* 
men sing, 
and Ohitta- 
gong..H 


640 


547 


m 


m 


350 


*51 


* $52 


m 


District. 


Calcutta 
& Midna- 
pur. 


Calcutta. 


Name in full with Hono* 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, Ac. 


Religions 
denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any* 


Maharaj Kumar Neel 
Krishna Deb Bahadur 
J. P. 


Suramon- 

lik 

Kayestha 

(Gostipati) 


Occupation, 
Address, Ac. 


Maharaj Kumar Binaya 
Krishna Deb Bahadur 


Mr. W C. Bonnerjee. 


Mr. J GhosaL 


Summon 
IV% Kayes 
tha (Gosti¬ 
pati.) 


Hindu 

Brahman 


do 


Babu Jotendranath Ta 
gore. 

Babu Trailokyanath Mitra 

M.A.,D.L. 

Babu Surendranath Ban- 
nerjee, b.a. 


Babu Jay Govind Shorne ; 

M.A., B.L. 


Babu Gopal Chandra Muk- 
t hopadhyaya. 


Zemindar, Sabha Ba¬ 
zaar, Ml. Or., Pres. 
Magte,Presidt. Sabha 
Bazaar Benevolent 
Soc., Vice-Presdt., P. 
C.A. Soc., Memb. In¬ 
dian Assn, for the 
cultivation of Science, 
and Merab. Bethune 
Society. 


Place or 
Places or 
Associ¬ 
ation, &C«, 
which they 
represent , 


(1) Ind. 
Assn., 
Calcutta. 

(2) B.N.L. 
Tamlk Br. 

(3) B. N.L 
Calcutta 

Br.(4) 
Agar, parah 
Assn. 

(5) Natta, 
Panch- 
gaon, Mu- 
kundpore, 
Nagra. (6) 
Hymen - 
sing Assn, 
(7) Chitta¬ 
gong Assn. 


Zemindar, Sabha Bazar 
Hony. Magte. Seal dab 
Calcutta, and Hony. 
Secy. Benevolent, 
Society, Sabha Bazaar 


Ba r r i s t e r-a t-L a w 
High Court, Standing 
Counsel to Govt, 
of India, and F.Uni., 
Calcutta. 


do 


do 


do 


Zemindar. 


How and when elected. 


Special Committee meet* 
ing, 25th Nor., Ac*, Ac* 


(1) 1. Assn. 
Calcutta. 

(2) Ghatal 
Ind. Assn. 
(3)B. N. L. 

Cal. Br. 
(4)B.N.L. 
Tamlk Br 


B.N. Lea¬ 
gue and 
Calcutta. 


Zemindar. 


Pleader, High Court, 


Propr., and Editor. 
“The Bengalee,” an 
English Weekly, Ml, 
Councillor, Honry. 
Magte, Principal 
College. 


Br. Indian 
Assn. 
Ind. Union 
B. N. L. 
Seebpore 
(Howrah), 
R. P, Assn. 


B. N L. 


Indian 

Union. 


Christian. 


Hindu 

Brahman. 


Vakil, High Court, 
F. Uni. Calcutta, 
and Editor “ Chris¬ 
tian Herald.’* 


Editor, ‘‘Sungbad 
Pravakar” a Benge 
li Daily, of 57 years' 
standing, A author 
of many books. 


Special Committee meet- 
ing, 25th Nov., and general 
meeting, 20thNov. 


Public meeting, 20th Nov. 


Public meeting, 
20 th Nov. 


Dee. and 


General meeting. 20 th 
Nov. 


do 


Ind. Assn. Public meetings, Joyram- 


Calcutta 
Ranaghaut 
Ind. Assn., 
Ripon 
'ChinEura. 


(1) B.N.L. 
and Cal 

eutta. 

(2) Shil¬ 
long. 


(1) B. N. 
It. Cal. Br. 

(2) Agar- 
parah. 

Assn., 24 
Pergan- 
nahs. 


pore, 7th Dec. and 20th 
Nov. 


Public meetings, B, N„ 
League, 20th Nov, and 
22nd Dec. 


20th Nov . 
da 










































LIST OF DELEGATES. 


—— 

& 

§ 

*9 

& 

I 

£ 

l 

District. 

Name in full with Hono* 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, &c. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 

Occupation, 
Address, &c, 

Piflce or 
Places or 
Associ¬ 
ation, &c., 
which they 
represent,. 

Bengal 

Lower 

PiOVS. 

Calcutta. 

tt 

Babu Dwaraknath Gan- 
guli. 

Babu Joginder Chander 
Ghose, M.A., B.L. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Hindu. 

Asst. Secy., Indian 
Assn. Calcutta, and 
Journalist. 

Yakil High Court. 

(1) I. Assn. ] 
(2) Nel- 
phamari 

H. S. 
Sabha, 
Rungpore. 
(3) Ryots’ 
meeting, 
H araich, 
Rungpore. 
Indian 
Assn. 

5S 

» 

ft 

Babu Sitanath Koy, b.l. 

Hindu. 

Mercht. and Secy,, 
National Chamber 
of Commerce. 

(1) Br. 
Indian A. 
(2) B.N. L. 

Ch. of 
Comce. (3) 
Et. Ben¬ 
gal Assn. 

>1 

if 

Calcutta & 
Naddea. 

Josoda Nan dan Prama- 
nick, m.a., b.l. 

do 

Yakil, High Court, 
Calcutta, Chairman 
Santipore Munici¬ 
pality, 

(1) B. N. 
L., Cal. 
Br. (2) 
Santipore. 

» 

)) 

Calcutta. 

Dr. Ras Behary Ghose, 

M.A., D.L., 

do 

Yakil H. C. Calcutta, 
Fellow, of the Univ. 

Indian. 

Union. 

„ 

)i 

tt 

Babu Kali Charan Banner- 
jee, m.a., b.l., 

Christian. 

do 

(1) B. N. 
L. (2) 1. 
Assn. 

(3) Christi¬ 
an Confer¬ 
ence. 

V 

tt 

tt 

Babu Protab Ohunder 
Moozumdar, l.m.s. 

Brahmo. 

Independt. Practr. 

Ind. Assn. 
Tumlk Br. 

tt 

t) 

tt 

Babu Bolanath Dhur. 

Hindu. 

Mercht. and L. Propr. 

B.N. Ch. 
of Comce. 

ft 

ft 

24-Pergan- 

nahs. 

Rajah YatindranathChau- 
dhuri, m.a. 

Hindu 

Kayestha. 

Zemindar, Barahna- 
gar. 

1. Taki Ind. 
Assn. 

2. Tripura 
Hita Sad- 

hini Sabha. 

3. Barahna- 
gar Culti¬ 
vators’ 

meeting. 

4. Indian 
Assn. 

Calcutta. 

ft 

t> 


Baba Norendranath Sen. 

Hindu. 

Editor, “ Indian Mir¬ 
ror.” 

24-Pergan- 
nahs and 
Naddea. 

ft 

tt 

tt 

Babu Srish Chandra Chau- 
dhuri m.a., b.l. 

Hindu 

Vaidya. 

Yakil, H. Court. 

(1) B.N. 
L. S. S. Br. 
(2) Indian 
Assn. 
Midnapur. 

ft 

tt 

Midnapur. 

Babu Krishna Lai 
Muzumdar. 

Hindu. 

Zemindar, ML Cr. and 
Pleader, 

Midnapur 
Town and 
Indian 
Assn. Mid¬ 
napur Br. 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Babu Eshan Chander Bose. 

Hindu 

Kayestha. 

Author and Publisher 

Indian 
Assn. Mid¬ 
napur Br. 

tt 

tt 

Hugli. 

Babu Nando Lall Gossain, 

Hindu 

Brahman, 

Zemindar, Serampur. 

(1) B. I. 
Assn, and 
(2)R.P.An. 


554 


555 

556 


557 


558 


659 


561 

562 


563 


564 


565 


566 


567 


How and when elected. 


By the meeting. 


do 


20th Nov. 
11th Dec. 


Genoral meeting, 20th 
Nov. 


General meeting of the 
Union. 

Genl. meeting, 20th Nov, 
&c. 


By the Assn.. 19tb Dec. 
By the Chamber 20th Deo, 


Public meetings, and 
committee meetings. 


By the Central Bengal 
Union, Oct. 


General meetings, 80th 
Nov. and 14th Dec. 


Public meeting, 15th Nor, 
and meeting, 16th Dec. 


do 


Public meeting, 20th Nor. 
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& 

§> 

a 


District. 

Name in full with Hono- 

Religious 

Occupation, 
Address, Ac. 

Place or 
Places or 


I 

‘1 

;g ' 

*£ 

rarj titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, Ac. 

tion and 
caste, if 

Associ¬ 
ation, Ac., 
which thej 

How and when elected. 

ft 

£ 

s 

IP 


any. 


r 







represent. 



Bengal 

Lower 
Pro vs. 

Kugli, 

Kumar Rameswar Maliah 
Bahadur. 

Hindu. 

Zemindar A Merchi 

: (l) Bengal 

l Public meetings, 4th Deo, 






Congress 

and 12th Dec. and ge¬ 








Committee 

neral meetings of the 








(2) People"* 

* several Assn a. Ac. 








Assn. 









Ranigange 
(3) M. J. S 









Majdea A 









Kulna. 


sc: 


» 


Baba Iswari Lai Sircar. 

Hindu 

Zemindar, Serampore 

B. N. 

do 

*70 





Brahman. 

and Vakil, H. Court. 

League. 

M * 

>» 

Ji 

Babu B. M. Ghose. 

Brahmo. 

Propr. Viet. Press. 

Indian 

Assn., 

do 


571 







Hov/rahBr. 


?» 

»» 


Mr.SyedMahomed Hoshein 

Mussul- 

Health officer, Turkish 

Chinsurah, 

do 

572 




Ghouso. 

man. 

Govt., Bagdad, and 
Medical Practr. 

A Hugli. 


»> 


Eugli and 
Balasore. 

Babu Rome&h Chandra 
Mandle. 

Hindu. 

Zemindar A Mercht. 

Do and 
Balasore 
National 

do 

/ n 

>» 


Howrah. 

Babu Narasing Chandra 
Dutt, B.L. 

do 

Vakil,H.Court.,Hony. 

Soc. 

People’s 

By the Assn., Dec. 






Magto.,Ml. Cr. A 

Assn., 

574 






Govt. Pleader, 

Howrah. 


” 

» 

Furreed- 

Babu Ambika Charan Mu- 

do 

L. Propr, Chairman, 

People’s 

Pub. meetings at— 




pore. 

zuradar, m.a., b.l. 


Municipality, Memb. 

Assn., 

(1) Furreedpore. 







Dist. Bd., Hony. 

Furreed- 

(2) Madaripore, 







Magte, and Secy. 

pore. 

(3) Amgram 

:£75 






People's Assn. 


(4) Khalia. 

?5) Gopalgunge. 

(6) Manikdaha. 


>> 

Rungpore. 

Babu Janaki Bullav Sen. 

Hindu 

Zemindar, M a h i- 

Rungpore. 

Meeting of the Ind. Assn. 

576 





Kayestha. 

gunge. 

Rungpore Br., 6th Dec.and 
public meeting of 13th Nov. 


>y 

*) 

a 

Babu Pores Chandra Ban- 

Hindu 

Pleader. 

do 

do 





nerjee, m.a., b.l. 

Brahman. 


577 

>> 

it 

a 

Babu Puma Chandra Mai- 

do 

do 

Dist. 

do 





tra, b.a., b.l. 



Indian 

A880., 

Rungpore 



i* 







Br. 


578 

579 

‘ » 

if 

Moorshe- 

dabad 

(Berham- 

pore.) 

Babu Bijay Krishna Mai* 
tra, b.a., b.l. 

do 

Pleader, Berhampore. ] 
1 

] 

Moorsheda- 
bad Assn., 
represent¬ 
ing the 
whole Dist. 

By the Assn., Oct. 

»» 

it 

n 

Rev. Chandra Nath Ban* 

Christian. 

L. M. S. Missionary, 

do 

do 





norjee, b.a. . 


Berhampore. 



580 

ti 


Jessore. 

Babu Kalinafh Makerjee, 

Hindu 

Vakil, Jessore P. O'. 

Indian 

By the Assn., Nov. 





B.A., B.L. 

Brahman. 


Assn., 

581 







Jessore. 


M 

, ’> 

jj 

Babu Umesh Chandra 

Hindu 

Pleader, Ml.Cr.,Memb. 

do 

do 

58* 




Ghosh, B.A., B.L. 

Kayestha. 

Dist. Bd., A Vice* 
Chairman, Local Bd. 



n 


» 

Babu Ambica Charan Sir- 

Hindu. 

L. Propr, Memb. L. 

Magurah 

Public meeting, 17th Dee. 





car. 


Bd. Magurah and 

People’s 







Diet. Bd., Jessore, A 
Hony. Magte. 

Assn. 


m 


' >> 

Jessore 

(Narail). 

Babu Jogendranath Sen, 

do 

Principal Viet. Col 

Indian 

Public meeting, 17th Des. 




M.A, 


and Vice-Presdt. In¬ 

Assn. (Br.) 


j 





dian Assn, 

and the 
people of 

k A A 


1 






Narail. 

11 
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LIST OF DELEGATES 


- - 


Place or 
Places or 
Associ¬ 
ation, &c., 
which they 
represent, 


Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 


Name in fall with Hono- 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, &c. 


How and when fleeted, 


Occupation, 
Address, Ac, 


District- 


Public meeting, 17th Dee 


People’s 
A 9811 , 
Bureisal f 


Ml. Or., Chairman. L. 
Bd., Memb. Dt. Bd., 
A Secy, People’s 
Assn, 


Hindu. 


Backer- 

gunge. 


Lower 
Pro vs. 


Public meeting, 9th Pet 
and 17th Dec. 


(1) Mab 
daih Diet, 

Assn. 

(2) Raj- 
shahy 
Assn. 

(3) My- 
mensing 

Ryots’ 

Assn. 


Zemindar, Tahirpur, 
and Editor “Baisaek 
Tattwa” and “Silpa 
Krishi Pa tr ik a,” 
both Bengali, 


Hindu 

Brahman, 


Rajah Kumar S. h o s i s i 
Khareswar Roy. 


R&jshahy. 


Meeting of the Assn,, 3 7th 


Rajshahy 

Assn. 


Pleader, J udge’sComi, 
Beauieah. 


Bahu Kali Prasanna 
Aoharya, b,a., b.l. 


Pleader Judge’s Court, 
Ramp ore, Beauleah. 


Babu Syam Oharan Roy, 


By a meeting, Dec. J4tb 


Agril. Soc. 

Tahirpur, 
& Maldah. 


Agricultural 


Memb. 

Society. 


Babu Ak sh ay K u 
Chakravarti, 


Gorakshini 

Sabha, 

Tahirpur. 


Memb. Gorakshini Sa¬ 
bha. 


Faramahnmsa G a d a^ 
dharananda—T i r t h a- 
swami. 


Meetings of the Assn*. Deo, 
14th. 


(1) Mal¬ 
dah A san. 
Rajhy Br. 

(2) Agri. 
Sop. Tahii- 

pore. 


Editor “ 

jin i,” 

Weekly. 


Hindu Ran* 
Ben g a 1i 


Hindu, 


Mr, Radhesh Chandra 
Set, 


Rajshahy 

and 

Maldah, 


Public meetings, 4th Dec, 
and 10th Deo. 


Myra nil. 
Assn. & 
Mulcts 
gocha. 


Zemindar, M uk t a- 
gocha, and Ml. Or. 


Hindu 

Brahman. 


Babu G. 0. Aoharya 
Chow dry, 


Mymen- 

sing. 


Merchant, M u k t a 
gocha. 


Babu Kaiinatb Ghoshal. 


Public pieetiug, 4th Dec, 


Mymen- 
sing Assn, 


Pleader, Judge’s 
Court. 


Hindu 

Kayestha, 


Babu Srinath Roy, b.i. 


Special meeting of the 
Sabha, 3rd Dec 


M. J. S. 
Majdea & 
Kissen- 

gunge. 

(l)Krish- 
engung. 
(2) Indian 
Assn., Kus* 
tia Br. 

(3) Indian 
Assn., Joy- 
ramp ore 

Br. 

(4) Sadhu- 
pati Assn. 

Krishna- 

ghur. 

(1) M. J, S. 
Majdea. 

(2) Kulna. 
(9) Indian 

Assn., 

Calcutta. 


Merchant. 


Hindu. 


Babu Nanda Gopal Bha- 
duri. 


Naddea, 


By public meetings nt the 
places, 7th Dec ,9th Deo. 


Pleader & Merab, Dist. 
Bd, 


Hindu 

Brahman, 


Babu Basanta Kumar 
Chattopadhyaya, b,a. b,l. 


Public meeting, Dec. 14s 


Pleader. 


Babu Pulin VIhari Lahiri, 


By the Sabhas, 4th Dec. 
and 12th Dep. 


Medical Practr, 


Babu, Jagadis Chandra 
Lahiri. 


Naddea 

and 

Bur d wan, 
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LIST OF DELEGATES. 





MBM 


H «| 

mSBmmmS 


m 


rO 

I 


598 


599 


COO 


601 


602 

603 


604 


605 


606 


607 


K. 

o 

s 

■® 

£ 

1 

> 

o 

N. ' 1 

District. 

Name in full with Hono¬ 
rary titles, Scholastic 
Degrees, Ac. 

Religious 
denomina¬ 
tion and 
caste, if 
any. 

Occupation, 
Address, Ac. 

Place or 
Places or 
Associ¬ 
ation, Ac. 
which they 
represent. 

How and when elected. 

Bengal. 

Lower 

provin¬ 

ces. 

Nuddea 

and 

Bur dvan. 

Babu Annada Prosad 
Barmerjee, b.a. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Zemindar, Kumircola. 

Koza Hita 
Kari Sabha 
Nuddea 
Kumiroola 
Ryots Bur- 
dwan. 

By the Sabha at a general 
meeting &■ at public 
meeting of Ryots. 

” 

» 

n 

Babu Mohendranatli Son. 

Hindu 

Kayestha. 

Land-holder. 

Russapng- 
lah Im¬ 
provement 
Assn. 

At a general meeting of 
the Assn. 

» , 

Chota 

Nagpore 

Hazari- 

bagh. 

Rai Jodanath Mukerjeo,B.L. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Pleader, Hony. Magte 
Secy. Dist. Com- 1 
mittee of Public In- j 
struction, Vice- 
chairman of Hazari 
Municipality Presdt. 
Hazaribagh Assn. & 
Memb. Dist. Com¬ 
mittee. 

Hazari- 
bagh Aesn. 
and Ranchi 
Assn. 

By the A seas., 6th Nov, 
and 4th Dec. 


» 

Manbhum. 

Pandit Prannath Saras- 
wati, 31.A., B.L. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Vakil, H. Court, Cal¬ 
cutta, Yakil Judl. 
Comr’s Court, Luck¬ 
now, Hony. Magte. 
for the suburbs of 
Calcutta, and Ml. Cr. 
Calcutta. 

l.Ind. 

Union. 

Calcutta. 

2. B. N. 
League 
S.Pmnbia- 
city. 

Committee meetings,~and 
public meeting, 15th Dec. 


OriBsa. 

Cuttack. 

Mr. M. S. Das, m.a, b.l. 

Christian. 

Yakil, Cuttack. 

Orissa Assn 

Special meeting of th© 
Assn., 14th Nov. 

» 


)> 

Babu Gouri Sankar Roy. 

Hindu 

JKayestha. 

Editor of an Uriya 
weekly, (Cir.450), & 
Translator, Judge’s 
Coart. 

do 

do 

n 

Assam. 

Sylhet. 

Babu Bipin Chandra Pal. 

Hindu 

Brahman. 

Journalist, “ Tribune,” 
Lahore, English Bi¬ 
weekly. 

Sylhet. 

Public meeting, 22udDee. 

}> 

M 

Dibrugurh 

andTezpur. 

Babu Radhanath Chang- 
kakoti. 

do 

Propr. “ Rathanoth 
Printing Press”, 
Secy., Upper Assam 
Assn., Secy. Assam 
Conference, Ml. Cr. 
& Member L. Bd. 
Dibrugurli. 

(1) Assam. 

(2) Assam 
Confer¬ 
ence. 

(3) U. As¬ 
sam Assn, 

(4) Autho¬ 
rised to 

represent 

Shillong. 

Public meetings of the 
Conference and Assn. A 
by wire from Shillong. 

f) 


Tezpur. 

Babu Lakshmi Kant Bar- 
kakoti. 

do 

Supt. Tezpur Mills 
and Memb. Tezpur 
Ryots* Association. 

Assam. 

By Assam Conference 

Madras. 

Native 

State 

Cochin. 

Cochin. 

V. K. Sankara Menon, B. a 

Nair. 

Land-holder. 

Cochin. 

Public meeting, Cochin Re¬ 
form Association on 20th 
| November. 


[Besides these delegates, there were present on the platform several distinguished visitors from several parts of India. 
Also there were some ladies, Englishmen, and high native officials, numbering a few hundreds from several remote parts of this 
Presidency. There came also several officials from the Bombay and Bengal Presidencies to witness, the proceedings, among whom 
the names of Mr. and Mrs. Wadia Dr. and Mrs. Bose may be mentioned. Among the Zemindars, there were present, Xus 
Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagaram, K.C.I.E., His Highness the Rajah Shosisikhareswar Roy of Benares, the 
Rajah of Bobbili, the Zemindar of Ramnad, and Rajah G. N. Gajapatho Bow. Besides Mr. and Mrs, A. G. Cardew, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Stuart, there were Sir Charles Lawson, Messrs. A. T. Arundel, J. C. A. Sim, H. A. Stuart. O. Cardoza, J. H. A. Tremenkere, 
W. S.Meyer, T. Hill, C. M. Barrow, C. G. Underwood, Wilson, Revs. G. M. Rae, J. R. Ellis, W. Joss, Doctors Cook, Quinn, Coh T 
jg. b. Tenant, Col. G. M- Moore, Coh T* Weldon, and several others. There were present, among others, the followingDewan 
Bahadur R. Ragoonatli Rao (Indore), the Honorable G. M. Ranade (Poona), Justice A. Ramachendra Aiyar (Bangalore), Justice 
S, Tiruvcnkatachariar (Cochin), Mr. C. Nagam Aiyar, Dewau Feishkar (Trevandrum), Professor Rai Bahadur P. ilanganada Mudaliar, 
R&i Bahadur P. Rajaruthna Mudaliar, Rajah T. Rama Row, Rai Bahadur V. Bashyom Iyengar, Professors S. Sesaiah, N. Vythianatna 
Iyer, Messrs. S. Sreenevasa Raghara Aiyangar, R. V. Sreenivasa Aiyar, and T. Ganapathy Aiyar.] 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


M. VIRAEAGHAVA CHARIAR, b.a. 


" ask how the members of Parliament learn 
the opinions of the people, the reply is 
that they are constantly in communication 
with the leading men amongst their 
supporters ; often go down and hold public 
meetings of their constituents and, of course, 
study carefully the published resol utioua 
of the meetings held amongst their consti¬ 
tuents and of the various associations which 
exist amongst these, and the articles that 
appear in the newspapers, which their 
constituents chiefly read. Yon see, these 
members of Parliament are only the repre¬ 
sentatives of certain districts, towns, or 
groups of towns, or mohullahs or parishes 
of very large towns, and they must make 
themselves acquainted with the views 
and wishes of the majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants of those places, and they must, 
as a rule, vote in Parliament in accordance 
with these, as otherwise at the next elec 
tion that majority would elect some one 
else who would do this. In England no 
law can be passed except by Parliament; 
no tax can under any circumstances be im¬ 
posed on the people except by Parliament, 
that is by the representatives of that people. 
The Ministers of Her Majesty the Queen 
are strictly responsible to the Parliament 
for all their actions. In the government 
of that country, the Ministers are answer- 
able to the members of the Parliament and 
the members of Parliament to the people. 
And it is under the control of such a 
mighty nation that we are prospering. 

•If so, why do not they attend to our griev¬ 
ances P 

The members of that grand assembly are no 
doubt inclined to Consider the affairs of onr 
country and promote our happiness; but 


-Which country is India ? 

India is only another name for the country 
that is known to many people as Briarta 
Varsha. It extends over a wide area, from 
the Himalayas on the north to Cape 
Comorin which lies 135 miles S.-W. from 
Ramosaram. The Bay of Bengal and the 
country of Burmah constitute its eastern 
boundary. On the west it is bounded by 
the Arabian Sea and Afghanistan. Its 
length from north to south is about 1,600 
miles and its breadth from east to west is 
Its total area is lakhs 
It has a population of 


nearly the same, 
of square miles, 
about 25 crores and 60 lakhs. 

Q .—To whose rule is that country now subject ? 

A. —This extensive empire of India is now subject 
to the sovereignty of Englishmen, the 
natives of a small island to the north-west 
of Europe. Its area is only about a lakh 
and a quarter of square miles and its 
population only some 3| crores. 

Q .—What enables the people of such a small 
country to govern this vast empire ? What 
wonder is this P 

A .—That they govern India is no wonder at all. 
It is the many superior qualities that they 
possess that make them the most promi¬ 
nent of nations. Though they are only 
about one-eighth of our number, it is these 
qualities and above all their Union which 
enables them to hold dominion over India. 
The Kings of England are not, like the 
sovereigns of the East, invested with des¬ 
potic authority. The people of England 
firmly believe that the sole end and aim of 
(Government ought to he the good of the 
people, and, accordingly they have consti¬ 
tuted a National Assembly known as the 
Parliament , and this Parliament consists 
of members ehosep by the people as their 
representatives, and it is the united body 
of representatives thus elected that conduct 
the government of the country. The 
inhabitants of towns and cities in England 
elect the members in due course in accord¬ 
ance with the established rules. A fresh 
election must take place every 7 years, 
but in practice, Parliaments very rarely 
last so long and new elections take place 
every 3 or 4 years, and often at shorter 
intervals. The members chosen by the 
people necessarily, as a rule, guide their 
action, mainly, in all affairs of State by the 
views of those who elect them, their 
Constituents as it is called, for if they did 
not they would not be re-elected. If you 
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tion of all the hardships and disadvan¬ 
tages under which we labor under the ex¬ 
isting administration here. Nor do the 
English officials in India ever report to 
the members of Parliament what we know 
to be the true state of this country. 
In the first place they are not natives of the 
country and never have that intimate 
knowledge of its affairs that wc possess. 
In the second place they necessarily believe 
that all they do is right, and that it is done 
in the best possible manner, and lastly, 
they not unnaturally do not desire either 
a reduction of their salaries or their po^v ers, 
and this would certainly follow if the 
English public came really to understand 
how matters at this present time really 
stand. So that great English nation never 
gets to know truly how things go on here, 
and we the people of India have not yet 
been sensible enough as to establish perma¬ 
nently a great Union amongst ourselves 
and adopt the most effective methods of 
acquainting the English nation with all 
our wants and grievances. So how can 
we expect any material change for the 
better, and bow can we hope for the 
redress of those grievances ? 

-What then should we do to inform the Eng¬ 
lish people of our wants and wishes, and 
obtain justice at their hands ? 

-If I am to answer your question fully, it 
would take me longer than a year. But I 
shall be brief. Listen to me. Our coun¬ 
trymen should make it a rule to study 
carefully all public questions and com¬ 
municate to Government their opinions of 
them through associations and newspapers. 
Our countrymen should do their best to 
establish in India a representative Council 
similar to the Parliament of Great Britain 
to consider the questions that relate to our 
well-being. We should get the permission 
of the British Parliament to elect the 
members of that Council. Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress should make the reso¬ 
lutions of that Council binding upon the 
Governors-General aud Governors. If we 
succeed in thus establishing one grand re¬ 
presentative Council for the whole of India, 
and five, or six, other smaller Councils, 
one for each of the more important provin¬ 
ces of the Empire, and if it is enacted that 
no law be passed or tax imposed except 
with the express permission of such Coun¬ 
cils, we should then have arrived at the 
commencement of the Political regener¬ 
ation of India. We should constantly press 
on the British people the paramount 
necessity there is for carrying into effect the 
above reforms through telegraph associ¬ 
ations, newspapers, and delegates. It is 
only by persisting in the agitation that we 
can make our grievances heard in England. 
If the English nation begin to evince 
interest in the affairs of this country, the op¬ 
position of the Anglo-Indian officials, who 
wish to keep matters as they are, will soou 
cease to be effective. 

-Are there any assemblies in India like the 
Parliament of Great Britain ? * 

-The Councils in India resemble the Parlia¬ 
ment. of England enly in name. They are 


called the Legislative Councils. As at 
present constituted, the Councils are mere 
shams and have no independent power. 
Their members are entirely powerless to 
regulate the expenditure of Government, 
even to the extent of a single pie, nor 
could they alter or cancel the laws which 
the Government resolve to enforce. The 
Government offer some native gentlemen 
seats in the Conncil merely, it- would seem, 
to lead the people of England into the 
belief that in the government of this 
country Native opinion receives due weight. 

Q .—But why are these Councils such shams : if 
there are several of our people on them, 
why don’t they fight for us ? Why do 
they not see that justice is done to us ? 

A,—Id the first place, the natives who sit in these 
Councils are not chosen by us, but by 
Government. If they displease us, we 
can’t turn them out; but if they displease 
Government, it takes care not to re-appoint 
them after the lapse of the two years for 
which such gentlemen are appointed. Now 
men so appointed are entitled to have 
Honorable put before - their names, and it 
is considered a great honor to be on them, 
and if they do just what Government likes, 
they are given K.C.S.I/s, or K.C.I.E.’s, 
or C.S.I.’s, or C.LE/s, all empty titles of 
no good, but which vain and foolish people 
set great store by. Then, too, Government 
mostly chooses not people who will fight 
for our rights, but more or less foolish big 
men, who will do just what they are told 
by Government. So it follows that very 
few of the natives who have hitherto sat 
in Council have tried to do good for us. 
Some, however, have ; but the system is 
such that even if every one of them were 
clever men and did their very best, they 
could yet do nothing. Eor the way is this, 
they constitute only a small minority in 
the Council, and the only questions that 
come before them are new laws. They are 
not allowed to ask a question even or learn 
anything about anything else connected 
with the administration of the countrv : 
only when a new law has to be passed, 
they must hear it and may say what they 
think of it. But no law comes before these 
Legislative Councils until the Viceroy or 
Governors have already settled in their 
Executive Councils, on which there are no 
natives, what the law is to be ; and when 
they bring it into the Legislative Councils 
it has been already settled : a few words 
oi* clauses may be altered (if such alter¬ 
ations commend themselves to the Viceroy 
and the members of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil), but that is all. The poor native mem¬ 
bers may express their opinion—they may 
say the law is a very bad one, but they 
are in a minority and no one minds them. 
So you see even if our people tided, which 
only a few ever have done, t b fight our 
battles, they could do nothing, for these 
Councils are a mere sham. 

Q.—How could we, the people of India, ever hope 
for any redress with the aid of such sham 
Councils ? 

A.—Of course we can’t hope for anything of the 
kind. Progress and reform are equally 
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impossible. But if we bad tbe privilege 
of electing the members, and we had 
enough members on the Council, it would 
bo very different; for then they would 
look to^ploase us, by whose favor they are 
elected and might be re-elected. The 
members who owe their seats in Council to 
the good-will of government will naturally, 
as a rule, vote in their favour. And they 
dare not fight for the people’s cause on 
pain of never being re-appointed; therefore, 
our countrymen should endeavour to 
reform the Councils. If we all persevere 
in insisting on this and make our case clear, 
the English nation will certainly accede to 
our wishes and improve the constitution 
of the Legislative Councils, and if these 
Councils are re-constructed on a represent¬ 
ative basis, some of our most serious griev¬ 
ances will begin to disappear one after 
another. 

-If so, why do not all our countrymen unite 
in endeavouring to reform our Legislative 
Councils F 

-It is no doubt true that all our people do not 
interest themselves in the movement. Till 
lately our ryots, merchants and the ordi- 
nar y run of people entirely neglected 
public affairs, but their eyes are beginning 
to be opened now. Many of them now 
make known their wants through news¬ 
papers and public meetings. For the last 
three years many of the zemindars, 
merchants', landlords, and men of other 
professions living in different parts of 
India have made it a point to meet once 
in a year m some Presidency town and 
discuss public questions of the most vital 
importance. In 1885 nearly 100 gentle¬ 
men assembled together at Bombay from 
all parts of India and recorded their 
o pinions on some of the most vital matters 
of public interest. In 1886 some 440 
gentlemen elected for the purpose by 
various Associations met together in 
Calcutta for tho same purpose. In Decem¬ 
ber 1887, no less than 604 gentlemen, 
representing all classes and creeds, and 
elected by almOvSt all the large towns and 
Associations in the empire, met together at 
Madras in the same way, and now in 
December 1888 there is to be another and 
larger gathering at Allahabad. They have 
given this grand assembly tbe English 
appellation of “ the Congress.” The word 
Congress means assemblage. 

-Will these Congresses be of any help to India? 

—Yes. The people of this country will at last 
obtain a hearing. Now , the people of this 
country have no voice in the government 
of the country. If our countrymen muster 
strongly in the Annual Congress and meet 
year after year, and tell the English 
Government what they want , that Govern¬ 
ment will gradually re-model the adminis¬ 
tration in accordance with the clearly ex¬ 
pressed wishes of the whole country. But 
then if we are to succeed, at all quickly, 
everybody must join; everybody must 
interest ’themselves in the matter, and 
take part in the election of the delegates, 
and help the work in every w ay they can : 

- and if some of the local officials be dis- 
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pleased with them, they must^ not be 
angry with or frightened at this. It is 
only natural that those amongst the 
officials who are not high-minded should 
feel annoyed at a movement which will 
tend to curtail their arbitrary powder, and 
geneially to compel them to consult the 
wishes and feelings of their people a great 
deal more than they do now\ So it is no 
use being vexed, while it would be foolish 
to be frightened. Every man should just 
join and go on with the work good 
humouredly, not troubling himself what 
officials or any one else think or say about 
the matter. They will all come round in 
a year or two when we have won the day, 
and will then say it is an excellent thing. 

•Then you think the Congress will really be 
of great use. 

-Yes, most certainly; for one of the best 
means of promoting the welfare of India is 
the establishment of a grand Council on 
the lines of the English Parliament, and it 
persevered in and wisely guided and sup¬ 
ported by the whole country, the Congress 
will gradually, when India is fit for this, 
be converted into an Indian Parliament, 
which will take the place of the sham 
Councils of the present day. 

-Will the Government recognise the Con¬ 
gress P 

-Why not ? They will, certainly, recognize 
it; not this year or perhaps the next ; not 
till they are satisfied that it is really 
national and has the whole country at its 
back; but once you prove this to them, 
they certainly will recognise and utilize it, 
and in so doing pave the way for the 
redress of all our more serious grievances. 
The English Government is superior to all 
other Governments in the world, for its 
fundamental principle is to shape its policy 
according to the wishes of the people. If 
the Congress goes on meeting regularly 
one-, a year, and working throughout the 
year, and the whole nation join in electing 
their delegates to it, and in making plain 
that they approve and ratify its resolutions, 
the Government will very soon be obliged 
by public opinion in England to consider 
carefully the decisions that the Congress 
arrives at. The present English Parlia¬ 
ment in its infant stage resembled in many 
respects our present Congress, and just as 
a errand tree grows out of a small seed, so 
the small temporary gatherings of a former 
,* day have now attained the dimensions ot 
the glorious English Parliament. 

•When did the first Congress meet, and what 
is its history? 

■The first National Congress mot in December 
1885 in the city of Bombay. To partake 
in that Congress many gentlemen ban 
arrived from the Presidency of Madras, the 
Presidency of Bengal, the Punjab, North- 
West Provinces and other parts of India. 
All the gentlemen, delegates as they were 
called, were lodged in one place and dis¬ 
cussed together the most importont matters 
connected with the government of the 
country for three days, and then publicly 
recorded their opinions, or, as it is termed, 
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passed resolutions in regard to these mat¬ 
ters. During the sittings of that Congress 
each of the delegates learned the views of 
tfifc others and all proved to be of one mind, 
although they had come from parts of the 
country thousands of miles apart and he- 
longed to different races and castes and 
creeds. It was one primary object of this 
Congress to demonstrate, or, if needful, by 
joint consultation to bring about, this one¬ 
ness of mind or unanimity ot opinion, for 
unanimity of opinion will produce union 
among ua. 
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-They are as follows :—(1) Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress should send a commission 
to this country, and that commission should 
enquire into our grievances. (2) The India 
Council should be abolished, and a Stand¬ 
ing Committee of some of the members of 
Parliament should he formed for the con¬ 
sideration of Indian questions. (3) The 
Legislative Councils should be enlarged by 
the admission of a considerable number of 
members elected by ourselves, and should 
be empowered to regulate and control the 
expenditure, to make laws and to exercise 
other powers. (4) The Civil Service Ex¬ 
amination should be conducted not only in 
England but also in India; the age limit 
should be raised to 23. (5) That it was un¬ 
just for the Government of India to increase 
the army and consequently the expenditure. 
(6) The people of this country are already 
very heavily taxed, and Government should 
find means to reduce the burden of tax¬ 
ation, (7) As, if Burmah is placed under 
the control of the Government of India, the 
latter may not have time at their disposal 
to attend to Indian affairs, and our money 
will be wasted in reducing it to order, Her 
Majesty the Queen should not place the 
Government of Burmah in the hands of 
the Indian Government. 

-Did the Government pay any attention to 
any of the above resolutions ? 

-Yes, to a certain extent. Lord Dufferin, our 
Governor-General, highly eulogised the 
6th resolution. He appointed two Com¬ 
missions to enquire and report in regard 
to the matters set forth in that and in the 
4th resolution. They were known by the 
names of the Finance Committee and the 
Public Service Commission. Not only did 
the Government in India attend to the re¬ 
solutions, but some of the newspapers in 
England approved of the yvork of the first 
Congress. The then members of the 
English Ministry, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Chamberlain, are understood to have 
spoken favorably of the movement. Is it 
necessary to add that Lord Ripon and Mr. 
Slagg, and other avowed friends of India, 
warmly welcomed the Congress P 

-When did the second Congress meet P 

-It met in December 1886 at Calcutta. 

-Sir, please clearly inform me of the difference 
between the first and the second Congress, 

-If I enter into a detailed description of the 
second Congress, it will occupy a long 


time. However, I shall give you a brief 
account of it. Only 78 delegates attended 
the first Congress at Ik>mbay, while 436 
delegates attended the second Congress at 
Calcutta. The gentlemen that attended 
the first Congress were not appointed by 
the people of this country to appear or 
their behalf. Rut for the second Congress 
numbers of the people, at public meetings 
and through public Associations, elected 
their representatives. In December 1886 
various meetings were held in all parts of 
India to elect delegates. 

While only two Mahomedans attended the 
first Congress, no less than 33 Mahomedan 
gentlemen partook in the deliberations of 
the second Congress. The people gene¬ 
rally interested themselves in the second 
Congress more than tbey had done in the 
first. Thirdly, it was not until the second 
assemblage that the name Congress be¬ 
came familial* to all the people in all parts 
of the country. 

Q.—What are the resolutions of the second 
Congress ? 

A. —(1.) A resolution wns passed congratulat¬ 
ing Her Majesty the Empress on the 
occasion of the Jubilee and praying for 
Her Majesty’s long life and prosperity. 

(2.) It was resolved that in view of the 
growing poverty of the people of India, 
representative institutions ought to be 
established in India, as this would place it 
within our power to effect those refoims 
in the administration which we believe to 
be necessary to relieve that poverty. 

(3.) The third resolution of the first Con¬ 
gress about the re-constitution of Legisla¬ 
tive Councils was re-affirmed. 

(4.) It was further pointed out that it was 
necessary (a) to increase the numerical 
strength of the Legislative Councils ; (b) to 
allow the people to elect half of the total 
number of members ; (c) and to invest the 
members with the right of interpellation 

(5.) That all the Associations and public 
bodies in India should unanimously pray 
the Viceroy to recommend the Secretary 
of State to cause the necessary steps to be 
taken for the establishment of represent¬ 
ative Councils. 

(6.) That as regards the matters under the 
enquiry of the Public Service Commission, 
a simultaneous examination should be held 
in India and England for the Civil Service, 
that the age limit should be raised to 23, 
and that no distinction should be made 
between Europeans and Natives in the 
Civil Service, but that all should be treated 
alike. 

(7.) That the system of trial by jury should 
be extended, and that the decision of the 
jury in cases of acquittal should be final. 

(8.) That the judicial functions should be 
separated tfom the executive. 

(9.) That the people of this country should 
be permitted to enrol themselves as 
Volunteers, in order that they may be able to 
defend the British Empire in times of war 

5*>. 
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Q. —Why should the resolutions passed in the 
first Congress be re-affirmed in the second P 

A .—We re-affirm the resolutions principally to 
acquaint all the people with our wants and 
to make onr grievances heard in England. 
It is only when the child cries often that 
the mother gives it milk. Even so it is 
only by repeatedly telling the British 
nation what we are in need of that we can 
hope for any redress. The Anglo-Indian 
officials have been for many decades enjoy¬ 
ing exceptional rights and privileges, and 
if these are now to be curtailed, will they 
not oppose us with all their might ? If we 
persevere in onr efforts, then onr hopes 
will be realised. 

Q .—Did the Viceroy take any notice of the 
Congress ? 

A. —Yes, he did. The Viceroy and Governor- 
General invited many of the members of 
the Congress to his Palace, and had some 
conversation with them about public 
affairs. He also honored the members of 
the Congress by inviting them to a Garden 
Party. 

Q .—Was any notice taken in England of the 
Congress ? 

A .—Not much as yet, nor can we expect it. Tho 
proceedings of the Congress were published 
in a book, and 5,000 copies of this were 
distributed in England by Mr. Dadabhai 
Naorojee, a sincere friend of India, who 
presided over the second Congress, but 
what are 5,000 copies, and we had not 
funds for more, amongst a great nation ? 
Still a few of the newspapers noticed it, 
and the report was referred to twice in 
the House of Commons and several of the 
leaders of the Liberal Party expressed 
their approbation of, and seem to have 
been much pleased with, the proceedings 
of the second Congress. It is impossible 
at the present time to obtain a hearing 
for Indian affaire in the English House of 
Parliament, as its whole time is absorbed 
by the Irish controversy. But their 
advice is that we should continue holding 
our annual Congress year after year till 
they are in a position to attend to onr call. 
They are further of opinion that we should 
do our best to make the great mass of the 
people take an intelligent interest in the 
subject, 

Q —But to make so many delegates assemble in 
one place, to allow them a fitting reception, 
to print and publish a sufficient number of 
copies of the report must cost a great deal. 
Pray, what have the Congresses cost P 

A-—Well, the first Congress at Bombay cost only 
about Rs, 3,000, but the second at Calcutta 
cost something like Rs. 16,000. In each 
case the people of the place and some of 
the nobility and the gentry of the province 
and other friends of the cause subscribed 
what was needful, 

Q ,—But you have only told ns i~bout the two first 
Congresses, and you mentioned that there 
had been a third at Madras ; tel} us please 
about that. 

A. —Well, that was even grander than the 
second; at that 604 delegates assembled, 


and they met in a vast temporary hall spe¬ 
cially erected for the purpose. All these 
delegates had been duly elected^either at 
public meetings in towns, or by associations 
or other public bodies. Indeed, some 700 
were elected, but owing to sickness, domes¬ 
tic calamities, and the great distances to 
be travelled (some had fully 2,000 miles to 
come), only 604 actually arrived. 

Q .—But what kind of people were the delegates ? 

A ,—All kinds of people came as delegates—great 
men like Rajah Sir T. Madava Row, and 
little men like artisans and petty trades¬ 
men. There were a few Europeans, for 
they are beginning to understand that they 
are just as much interested as we are in 
good government, and a number of Eura¬ 
sians who took an active part, and will, 
year by year, take a more and more active 
part in the Congress; Parsees, Native 
Christians, Hindus, Mahometans and Jains. 

Q.—What, Mahomedans ? Why, somebody said 
that the Mahomedans had not joined the 
CoDgress. I did not know what the Con¬ 
gress was, and so I did not trouble myself 
about it, but certainly I heard this. 

A.—Well, 83 Mahomedans came as delegates, and 
amongst them were men like the Hon’ble 
Mir Humayun Jak Bahadur, the head of 
the great Mysore family and a member of 
the Madras Council, and Mr. Budrndin 
Tyabji, till recently a member of the Bom¬ 
bay Council, who was the President of the 
third. Congress, and many other distin¬ 
guished and learned Mussalmen. The fact 
is that one eminent Maliomedan, Sir Syed 
Ahmed, did not choose to join, for reasons 
known to himself, and he and his imme¬ 
diate following having been foolish enough 
to abuse the Congress, have tried to set it 
about that the Mahomedans generally did 
not join, whereas the bulk of the intelli¬ 
gent Mahomedans all over the country did 
join and join heartily. 

<2.—I am glad of that ; for whatever our religion, 
we ought all to unite in this work, which 
I now see is clearly for the good of all. 
But I should like to know more about these 
delegates. Were there Zemindars, were 
there ryots, were there Municipal Council¬ 
lors ? 

A. —Yes, there were all these, and as you want to 
know, I will tell you about it. Out of the 
604, there were 61 Zemindars, jagirdars, 
taluqdars, and there were 95 ryots and 
other small landholders. Then there were 
144 merchants, traders and shopkeepers, 
55 schoolmasters, 206 members of the legal 
profession, retired judges, barristers, advo¬ 
cates, pleaders, solicitors, &c., 43 editors 
of newspapers, 19 artizans, 8 doctors, Ac. 

Then I may tell you that out of these, 3 were 
members of Council, 31 were honorary 
magistrates, 10 were fellows of one or other 
University, 103 had seats on Municipal 
boards, and 56 on local fund boards, so 
that ' t is difficult to imagine a more truly 
representative gathering than was this 
last Congress, 

Q .—And *what resolutions did this Congress pass ? 
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A, —Well, it first insisted once more on the neces¬ 
sity of two primary reforms that it liad 
fcaTOeated at previous sittings, viz., the 
reconstitution of the Councils on a repre¬ 
sentative basis and the complete separa¬ 
tion of the judicial and executive functions. 
Then in view of the universal loyalty of 
the people, ft recorded its opinion that the 
highest or commissioned ranks in the army 
should be practically opened to all classes 
of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, and col¬ 
leges established whereat our youths may 
be trained for this career; it advocated the 
concession to the people of the right to 
volunteer under such restrictions and con¬ 
ditions as Government might deem neces- 
sary, and demanded the material modifica¬ 
tion of the.existing Arms’ Act. 

Further, consideringthe unsatisfactory work¬ 
ing of the income tax, it prayed that the 
taxable minimum should be raised to Rs. 
1,000. And lastly, reverting to the grow- 
iug poverty of the country, it pressed upon 
Government the necessity of elaborating a 
practical system of technical education, 
and of spending more money in buying 
Indian articles and paying Indian labor, 
and less in buying English articles and 
paying English labor. 

Q —All this is very good, and if this were all 
done India would be a different place ; but 
how can we get the Government to mind 
what the Congress even says ? 

A .—No doubt it is difficult, for the bulk of the 
officials here are prejudiced and think 
that the system they work under is per¬ 
fection, and are angry at our saying that 
it is very defective and at our proposing 
these changes. But there is no such pre¬ 
judice amongst the people of England, who 
are their masters as well as our master s. 
And if we persevere with these Congresses, 
and get more and more of the people 
everywhere to understand them, and take 
interest in them, and support them, we 
shall, and that before many years are 
over, have so strong a voice that even the 
people of England will hear us, and once 
they do this as a body, [not merely two or 
three thousands ‘here and there, whom 
alone, as yet, we have reached,] all our 
reasonable demands will 'soon be granted. 

Q .—But in the meantime it costs a great deal of 
money, does it not ? What may this third 
Congress have cost ? 

A. —Well, we do not exactly know yet, but pro¬ 
bably including the sending home of 10,000 
copies of the report, not less than Rs. 
30,000, and this, of course, is exclusive of 
the very large sum, more than double this 
amount, which had to be expended by the 
delegates themselves in journeying to and 
from the Congress. 

Q. —And you said that there was to be yet a 
fourth Congress at Allahabad ? and where 
is the money for that to come from ? 

A.—-Well just as the people of Madras, high and 
low, and sympathizers elsewhere, sub¬ 
scribed and got together Rs. 30,000 for the 
Congress,—for the erection of the meeting 
hall, the reception and entertainment of 


Fie delegates, and the printing and distri- 
bution of the report, here and in England,— 
so must the people of the North-West 
Provinces subscribe and col lect, wha t may 
be necessary for the Allahabad Congress. 
And it need not be very difficult, if only 
the people learn the rights of the matter 
and they all begin to take an interest in 
the matter. One anna from every house 
would go a long way. But the fact is 
that this is not all, because it is not sufficient 
to hold the Congress. We must send to 
England much larger numbers of the 
report than we have yet been able to do, 
from want of funds, and we must send 
home our own delegates to hold public 
meetings in England, and there explain 
fully the nature of the demands that the 
Congress makes here, and create a know¬ 
ledge of the circumstances of ibis country, 
and all this ought to be paid for, not by 
the one province where the Congress is 
held, but by the entire country. 

We must have a large permanent Congress 
fund, the interest from which must be 
devoted to this work, and while in that 
province where the Congress is to be held, 
subscriptions must, of course, be collected 
v for the current expenses of that particular 
Congress ; in all other provinces subscrip¬ 
tions ought to be collected steadily for the 
permanent fund. It is not large sums that 
are so much wanted-—though we hope to 
get some such from Rajahs and great 
people,who sympathize with the work, 
as a very great number do,—but a multi¬ 
tude of small subscriptions from 4 anna$, 
such as you can all give if you chose and 
can persuade numbers of your fellows to 
give. 

Q .—But to whom are we to give these subscrip¬ 
tions P 

A .—In every province there is a Standing Con¬ 
gress Committee, and you are to pay your 
own subscription, and any subscriptions 
you can get from others, to that committee 
and get a receipt for the same. If every 
one who reads this only tries, we shall 
very sooohave all the money that is required 
for the work, 

Q .—Well I see it is a good work, and I wish to 
help and I will do what little I can in the 
way of getting subscriptions ; but is there 
no other way in which I can help ? 

A. —Certainly there is, you have read and, now, 
understand this*? read it to all yonr friends 
and see that they understand it; read it 
to every one in your village and make 
every one understand the whole question. 
When every one jn your own village 
understands, make every one in the 
neighbouring villages understand, and try 
and persuade every one whqm yon make 
understand, that it is their duty to go and 
teach others, and so in a year or two there 
will be no-one left who does not know all 
about it arid is not ready to help and is not 
anxious for its success. Let your cry he 
“ Congress ji Ice jai” and God will help 
those who thus prove that they are anxious 
to help themselves. 
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A CONVERSATION BETWEEN MOLVl FARIDUDDIN, M.A., B.L. 
VAKIL OF THE HIGH COURT, PRACTISING IN THE ZILLAH 
COURT OF HAKIKATABAD, AND RAMBAKSH, ONE OF 
THE MUKADDAMS OF KAMBAKHTPUR. 

(Scene: The Chopal,* * * § in Kambakhtpur, Zillah of HaMlcatabad.) 


Rambaksh .—Molvi Sahib, there is a 
great talk, now-a-days,of “ Rc-pre-sen-tation” 
and “ Re-pre-sen-ta-tive but 

what does it all mean? Last week a Bengali 
gentleman was staying for the night at the 
Serai, and, as many of us were sitting, talking 
round the fire, in the gateway, he came and 
began to talk to us. We told him how bad 
the times were, and how the police bullied us, 
and how hard the zemindar and the money¬ 
lender were, and how everything seemed 
going wrong. Then he said it was all our 
own fault, that if we chose to undergo all thi&, 
and all the trouble that pervaded the country 
that was our look-out; no one could help us if 
Vue did not help ourselves. But we said: 
“ How can we help ourselves ? Who can 
“ oppose the Sirhar (Government), and does 
“ not the Sirhar keep up the police, and do 
“ not the Civil Courts of the Sirhar support 
“ the zemindar and the sahookar (banker) in 
c< all their oppression?” He said: “ That is 
“true, and obedience to the Government of 
“ the time is the duty of all good subjects, 
“but you could, if you chose so alter the 
“ system (dastur) of the Government that it 
“ would do the things that are pleasing and 
“ beneficial to you, instead of, as now, often 
“ doing what you dislike, and what is harm- 
“ fill to you.” And we said : “ We alter the 
“ Sirhar ; are we Rustams ? Are we Devas ? 
“ This is foolish talk, what can we poor people 
“ do ?” He said : “ By yourselves, you are 
“ very weak, and can do nothing; you are 
“ very ignorant, and can hardly see beyond 
“ the ends of your fields, but, for all that, if 
“ all you rights all over the country would 
“ join those of your countrymen who are 
“ better off, and better educated, in calling 
“ upon the Government to concede to us 
“ ‘ Representative Institutions/ then the 
“ good people in England would insist on 
“ these being given to us, and then, soon, 
“ many things would be altered for the better, 
“and many of your causes for complaint 
“ would be removed.” Now there was a 
Sahib also putting up in the Serai. A Chota 
Sahib , an overseer on the canal, but a good 
man, and just then he came out and said : 


“ That is all nonsense Baboo, these poor 
“ fellows are mere cattle; what can they 
“ understand of such matters, and what good 
“ do you think * Representative Institutions* 
“ would do to such as these ?” And then the 
Baboo and he began to argue in English, and 
we heard nothing more. And, indeed, I think 
the Sahib was right, and that it was all 
nonsense. Still we want to know what does 
“ Re-pre-sen-tation” mean ? What is it? 

Molvi Paridtrddin.— Well Rambaksh, 
I do not know that it is all nonsense. As for 
“ Representation,” don't you remember last 
year, when you and Matadinand Rampershad, 
and some thirty others of you, had cases 
against Rajah HarbanSTai, just about sowing 
time, and as it was a bad time to be away 
from the village, and all the cases were quite 
alike, and you knew ail about the matter, and 
had the best head of the lot they all chose 
you out and sent you in, to me, to the Sudder + 
to explain all their cases, and get rue to put 
in petitions for them as well as for yourself ? 
Well that was “ Representation,” and you 
were their “Representative.” The words 
may be new to you, but the thing is as old as 
the soil. Has it not ever been our custom, 
alike under Emperors or Kings, when any 
village or city, or perganah% or district, had 
any favour to ask, or any grievance to com¬ 
plain of, for all the respectable men of the 
place to have punchayets ,§ and at these to pick 
out the wisest and longest-headed men, and 
the best speakers, and send these to the 
authority, or Sirhar , to make known our 
prayers ? Well, this again was “ Represent¬ 
ation,” and the men so sent, to plead the cause 
of those who deputed them, were “ REPRESEN¬ 
TATIVES." 

Rambaksh. —Well, 1 understand that ; 
as you say, the words are new, and very long, 
but the thing is old and simple. But what 
has that to do with Government, and what do 
“ Representative Institution” mean ? 

Molvi Pariduddin. —There are Govern¬ 
ments in all countries; without Government 
there would be no peace, no security of life 


* The raised earthen platform, where the villagers congregate to discuss village politics in particular, and 
all things in general. A substitute for a Town Hall, 

f The head-quarters of the Distriot. 

X A Revenue Sub-division. 

§ Councils for consultation—originally consisting of five members only—any body of men selected to 
consider over and decide any question. *»*> 
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,or property. Governments are necessary 
and, if good, a great blessing. But some 
Governments are better than others; of course, 
oiie ruler is a good man and another a bad 
man ; one clever and another a fool, or a 
madman. But I do not mean that, I mean 
that there are two chief kinds of Govern¬ 
ment, one of which is better than the other. 
Now you know Shamshpur, and the good old 
Lumberdar (or senior proprietor) Kour Dharam 
Sing. There are nearly 200 sharers in that 
village, but in the five years that I have been 
a vakil here, I do not remember a single 
case coming up from that village, and we 
all know that there is no more prosperous place 
in the district. 

Ranibaksh. —That is true, and that is 
because the Lumberdar , though he is ten times 
as rich, and as clever, as any of th eEissadars 
(co-sharers), never does anything without 
consulting them. There is not a pie* * * § of 
village expenses (ya<»i khurch ), but what every 
shareholder has had his say about it; and 
whatever is to be done, it is all talked over on 
the cho'pal, and if there is any quarrel, it is 
all settled there, Of course, there are Jivan 
Singh and Rajaram and one or two others 
whom the Lumberdar laughingly calls his 
counsellors ( durbarees ), who have most to say, 
but that is because they are the leaders of 
the several patlis (main sub-divisions of the 
village),and all their hissada^s look up to them 
as the best and wisest men. Ah ! that's the 
way to manage a village. If only ours were 
like it! 

Molvi Faridnddin. —Well, I see you 
understand more than I thought. Now the 
management of Shamshpur is an example, in 
a smal 7 way, of what we call u Constitutional 
Government” If a ruler acts like that good 
Lumberdar, and in all he does and orders first 
consults his subjects and so manages that the 
best and wisest of them, on whom the rest 
■S rely as their leaders, approve and agree to 
; what is done, then we call that a ft Constitu- 
tional” kind of Government. And this, of 
r IT course, is the only permanently safe kind of 
J / Government,, for as the saying goes « punch 
x r j panco mil , hi joy haj—Ear jit awai nahin laj. }y 

*V 3 rour wor k in association with five others, 

so that come victory or defeat, you will not 
stand alone.) 

X Rambaksh. —And what kind of Govern- 
mentj do you call that of ourRajah Harbans- 
« "V rai ? He lives away in the sudder, and he 


any thing about us or the village, for one 
comes for six months and then goes, and the 
other comes for a couple of years. and then 
he goes, and then another comes, and so on. 
And except dear old Rai Sacharam, there 
has never been a Naib or Gomashtah here who 
didn't think he knew more about every thing 
than any of us, or all of us, put together. 
They are all alike these Gomashtahs. Jaa 
Ghupraho (go away ! hold your tongue' 
“ do this ; don't do that ; pay this ; pa) 
that!” 


Molvi Faridnddin. —Well, when a 
Government behaves as Rajah Harbansrai 
does, we call it a “ Despotic” Government. 

But how does your village thrive ? 

Rambaksh* —How does it thrive ? Why, 

Molvi Sahib , you know that there is never a r 
day but what there is some case from ^ *, 

Kambakh tpurj fi court rfltat we are growing * 
poorer ana poorer, that land is going out of 
cultivation, chat we have scarcely oxen enough 
to plough what we still till. Look down the 
street, why the houses are half of them nearly 
in,, ruins, and the two abkari% shops, that the 
Sirkar has set up here, are always full. Even 
this chopal, built by our forefathers and so 
much needed for our meetings and our guests, 
is now in ruins. Look at Shamshpur ; It is 
twice as populous as this Bustee (village), and 
yet there is no abkari shop there, and the 
Lumberdar says there never shall be, and so 
say they all. Thrive indeed ! Of all the s 
miserable places in this whole zillah ,§ f 
Kambakhtpur is nearly one of the worst. jr 

Molvi Fariduddln. —I am afraid that is 
too true. But why is this ? Rajah Harbans¬ 
rai is not a bad man. I live in the Sudder 
and see much of him. He is rather a kind 
good man, though so oocupied with his great 
big house there, and his troops of servants, 
that he has no time to look after his affairs in 
the Mofussil.|| 


Rambaksli. —That's just it. I don't say 
he is a bad man, but we never see him. We 
send him petitions, but he takes no notice of 
them. So far as any good to us is concerned 
he might he dead,-—but, for aU that, he must 
have his money, and, almost every year, more 
money and more money, till we poor people 
are almost skin and bone. Ah ! if we were 
only cattle, as the Sahib said, we might per¬ 
haps make a rupee or two qut of our skins it ; 
is about all we have left, 

Molvi Fariduddixi, —Ah ! Rambaksh, J 
am afraid you say that because you haven't 
paid me what you owe me, for that enhance¬ 
ment case ! 0 


rVJ^ver comes near us, and he never reads any 
" ^ of our petitions, and never consults any of us ; 
A indeed he won't see us, but sends out an order 
for us to speak to the Naibf or the Gomashtah 


or the Gomashtah 
(factor) who lives in the Rajah's house here, 
and as for the Gomashtah , he never knows 


* The smallest copper coin, value at the present time about one-third of a farthing. 

T His deputy or head manager, or Sgent. 

t Liquor shops. Public houses. 

§ District. 

j| The rural portion of the country, as contrasted with the urban portion, jjs called the Mofussil j bq agm 
provincial districts, as contrasted witl* the capital, are also sq designated, 









Rambaks!’— No, Molvi Sahib . You have 
always been my friend, and I have the money 
for you safe ; have I ever been dishonest? But 
what I say is too true ; we are all very poor 
now, 

Molvi Fariduddin.— Well, but how is 

it ? The Rajah no doubt doesn’t look after you, 
but he always keeps his JSfaib or a Gomashtah 
here, and he does seem to me to try to employ 
good men. I have had many cases for you 
people against them, but I have found most 
for them respectable men, far better than the 
Naibs many other Rajahs employ to look after 
their Mofussil villages. 

R&mbaksh. —That is true enough. They 
do not take bribes, they do not meddle with 
our women, they don’t drink, but they are 
city people; they know nothing of the 
Mofussil, they don’t understand our village 
ways ; they press in a hurry for rent, and 
force us to sell our crops below their value, 
when they ought to wait and leave us time to 
make good bargains ; they don’t know the dif- j 
ference between a 6-anna and a 16-anna crop,* 
and press in bad times for rent, so that we 
have to sell our cattle; they don’t know who 
is reliable ( Matbir ,) and they make advances, 
when none ought to be given, to ne’er-do-weels 
and lose their money, and then say we are all 
budmashes (bad characters, rogues), and won’t 
even give seed grain to the best of us, when 
times are such that we really need it. And 
then they are fussy and self-conceited, and 
won’t hear a word from any of us. There was 
the old tank there, the Soorujkund, that from 
generation to generation used to irrigate half 
the village ; that burst when I was a boy fifty 
years ago. "Well, we wanted the Rajah to 
repair this. It wouldn’t have cost many 
hundred rupees, and the whole village knew 
from their forefathers how well it worked. 

Sahib knew better, he 
“ What do you cattle 
know? Hold your tongues!” He was all for 
new-fangled plans; he would bring a lcul 
(channel) of the Sirkari canal to irrigate 
the village. We told him that canal 
water is cold, that our land lay low, 
that it would not do. But what was 

the use ? “ What you cattle folk know ? 

Hold your tonguesand so the kul was 
brought, and the first year it overflowed 
and swamped half the corps, and then when 
the water dried up, tiie canal people came 
and measured up all the land, and made 
us pay tax for u one watering.” A fine thing 
seeing it had ruined our crops. But we had 
to pay and now it is bringing the reh, (a saline 
efflorescence) all over our best lands. There 
ts that fiye-bigah field that my ancestors 
have cultivated for centuries; such a good 
field; it never gave me less than Rs. 50 a 
year net profits, and now—now it is all white, 
and it won’t pay the rent even. I don’t like to 
give it up ; for ages have my forefathers tilled 
it, but what can I do ? Taske d the Gomashtuh 


But, no! The Naib 
wouldn’t listen to us. 


to get the rent reduced, and all he said was 
“ reduce the rent ? you must be a fool or think 
me one; hold your tongue.” And so it is in 
every thing. The Rajah pays no heed to us ; 
his Naibs understand nothing of our affairs. 
They order this and order that, press us for 
money in season and out of season, they know 
nothing of village matters themselves, and 
they won’t hear a word from us, because 
they think they are all-wise and we utter 
fools—and under such a system ( dastur ) , how 
can a village be otherwise than ruined ? 
What does it matter that the Rajah is not a 
bad man, or that his Naibs don’t purposely 
injure us ; nay at times some of them, after 
their own fashion, try to help us—it is the 
bad dastur that is ruining us. 

Molvi Fariduddin. —Ah! Rambaksk the 
Chut a Sahib may think you cattle, but you 
are wiser than he was. For this evil dastur 
which is ruining you and your neighbours 
and village is the “ Despotic” (khud muktiar 
dastur .) " And when rulers govern their sub¬ 
jects in this same way, we call theirs a 
“ Despotic” Government, and tc Despotic” 
governments always ruin the countries in 
which they are carried on for long. They 
may be necessary ip the infancy of a nation; they 
become crimes when it grows up. Now you 
have a practical knowledge of both systems; 
you see how Shamshpur is prospering under 
a “ Constitutional” system, and you know 
only too thoroughly what Kambakhtpur is 
coming to under the cf Despotic” system, and 
pray have you any doubts as to which of 
these two are best. 

Rambaksh. —Am I an idiot ? Who can 
doubt that the Lumberdar*s bandobast (admin¬ 
istration) which you call the “ Constitu¬ 
tional” system is the best ? 

Molvi pariduddin.— Well now, you are 
only a villager; but you are a thoughtful man, 
and how would you call our present Sirkar ? 
may its shadow never be less, [dam ikbalahoo!) 
Do you think our Government is a “ Consti- 
“ tutional” one, or do you think it is a 
“ Despotic” one ? Don’t be iu a hurry; think 
before you reply. 

Rambaksh.— Oh ! you must not ask me. 
What do I know of Governments ? I am only 
a poor ryot! 

Molvi Fariduddin. —You are only a 
poor ryot, but you nevertheless are not a fool; 
on the contrary you are, (and you know it 
and are proud of it), the wisest man in this 
village. Take the trouble to think it out; 
compare the management of this country by 
our present rulers with the management of 
Shamshpur by Kour Dharam Singh, and 
with that of Kambakhtpur by Rajah Har- 
bansrai and his Naibs and say which does it 
most resemble. 


# Sixteen annas go to a Rupee. A sixteen-anna crop therefore is a full crop 

which only yields six-sixteenths or three-eighths of what a fall crop would, 


while a six-anna crop is one 
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Rambaksh {after some consideration ).-vr 
Well, there, is our good Queen-Empress, she 
never comes here, certainly; and we never see 
her, and I hear the people in Hakikatabad 
sent her a petition last year, and they do say 
nearly a lakh of people signed it, hut she 
never took any notice of it> But they 
say she is so busy there, over in Vallay at 
(England);, and has so many countries else¬ 
where belonging to her that she has no 
time to attend to us Indians. And when 
I come to think of it, may God long preserve 
her, hut I don't know that it does signify 
much, to us, who sits upon the Gaddi* over 
there in Vallayat I must say that this is all 
rather like Rajah Harbansrai's dastur> Cer¬ 
tainly, I never heard; that she consulted any of 
us Indians on any point, and as to gaon khurch 
(village expenses)—well, I have heard in 
Hakikatabad what krores.and krores of money 
are every year spent by the Sahib, log 
(Europeans), and without consulting any one ! 
No! this is not at all like the Shamshpur 
dastur . 

Molvi Pajriduddin.—And then look at 

all tie J^afbs and GomasKfih^ she, sends,. Are 
they not like Rajah Harbapsrai's ? Very res¬ 
pectable men, no doubt , they don't take 
briber they don't, certainly, try tp, injure 
us, but what dp they know of us and on? 
rpal wants ? Don't they pooh-pooh our 
old customs and, har fee aniad, t (each who 
comes) insist, on introducing some new¬ 
fangled device for improving the condi¬ 
tion of the country which, not unfrequently, 
ends in doing it harm ? Do they consult us ? 
Do they ever really talk over any thing’ with 
Ui> ? do they take care to see that we approve, 
and agree to every thing, nay to any thing 
they see fit tp do ? It is not with them as 
with your Kambakhtpur Naibs? “What do 
you know, you cattle folk ? Hold your 
tongues." “ Do, this." “ Don't do this/' 
Is this like the Constitutional management 
of Shamshpur, or like the “ Despotic" manage¬ 
ment of Kambakhtpur ? 

Rambaksh.—Ah ! Molvi Sahib, you are 
a learned man, but I spe now what you mean, 
and I suppose our Government is what you 
call a “ Despotic" one, and that, perhaps, is 
why the whole, country now is discontented 
(it never was so when I was a boy), and why 
every thing seems, from all I hear, to, be 
going wrong, and why the Government 
jumma is always being raised, and with it 
our rents, and new taxes are imposed and. . . 

Molvi Fariduddin.— Yes, certainly, our 
Government is a “ Despotic" one, and a 
“ Despotic" Government is always, when 
long continued, bad for every country, and 
we and our country are suffering in a 
hundred ways on this very account. But 


don't think I am speaking* evil of our Gov¬ 
ernors, lor I know many of them personally, 
and know that, as a rule, they are good and 
well-meaning men-~-men, in mrny matters, 
far more highly educated than the best of 
u$. It is not the officers, it is not the mem¬ 
bers of Government, or the Lieutenant- 
Governors or Viceroys, that I find fault with. 
I hate the foolish fault-finding spirit, in 
which some of our newspapers abuse, and 
wrongly attribute bad motives to, many of 
these whom I know to be good men. What 1 
condemn and protest against is the system ; 
it is against the system (dastur) of the 
Government, not against the gentlemen who 
carry on that Government (and who are as 
much tied down by that system (dastur) 9 as 
(ourselves), that I complain. 

RambQiksJi.—That is very true, no doubt 
Sahib, and out* Collector Sahib is a 
good, man, and in the bad fever bore, a. year 
ago, he opt, himself and with his, own 

hands, gave quinine to many, and his lady 
hnrsplf helped to nurse my little girl, (the 
one t married this year to Raxprutton's son 
yon know)> and he stopped a whole week 
here, though it was the rains, and he spoke 
kindly-to all. Yes! he, is a good man. But 
what;has, all this to dp with" Representative 
Institutions." 

Molvi Fariduddin.— Certainly, Mr, 
Sidher is a goodman,and besides all you know 
of him, though he does not care to talk much 
of such things, as the officials generally are 
not favourable to the idea, he in his heart 
agrees very much with the views we educated 
natives hold as to those “ Representative 
Institutions" about which you ask. What 
are these ? Well, you have yourself understood 
that our present form of Government is 
“ Despotic," that it resembles the form of 
management of Kambakhtpur, and that it is a 
form of Government that entails necessarily 
much suffering on those subject to it. On the 
other hand, in Shamshpur, you have had an 
example of “Constitutional" Government, 
and you have seen how the peeple have 
prospered under it, and what we desired is 
gradually to transform our present “Despotic" 
into a “ Constitutional" form of Government. 


Rambafcak.- 

do that ? 


-But how can you possibly 


Molvi Fa,ridtlddin.— By “ Represent¬ 
ative Institutions," that is to say, by having 
“Representatives," of the country, and a 
considerable number of them, in all the 
councils and thus allowing the country a real 
share in the administration. 

X&ambaksk. —By “Representatives" you 
mean then men picked out of each town and 
district who would say to the Government 


# Gaddi , lit. cushion ; equivalent to Throne. 

t» Referring to Saadi’s. well-known lines, “Ear he amad. 
perdakht, 8fc . 


imarat-i-nauk safti, Rajto motizil ba digeri 







what we want, and how we want it €U>ne> and 
what we don’t want, and all that? 

BEolvi FaridudcUu .—Yes, Tbut not pre¬ 
cisely that; rather the men whom such 
u Reiuiesentatives’’ would pick out from 
amongst themselves, the wisest and best men, 
(just as. your fellow-villagers picked you out 
to “ re present” them in those enhancement 
cases) who would sit in the councils, and 
vote upon Government measures, and would 
have a right to ask the Government questions, 
and, if anything was being done that they 
considered wrong, would be entitled to insist 
on the Government explaining bow the- matter 
stood, or enquiring into it. 

Kambaksh.—But I have heard that there 
were R&eeses and Rajahs in the council. 
Why did they not do something good for us? 

Molvi Farlduddin. —A very proper 
question. But as a rule, the gentlemen selected 
by the Government as Councillors, under the 
present Despotic system, are not of the class of 
men who could do any good to the country. 
They are, too, generally men of moderate capa¬ 
city, selected mainly because they are wealthy, 
and always make themselves agreeable to Euro¬ 
pean officials. Some really good men are thus 
selected, no doubt; but these are a minority. 
However, even if all very good men, they 
could still, under the present “ Despotic” 
system, do nothing, because they are. too few 
in number, and ail they are allowed to do is 
to speak and vote in regard to particular new 
Acts, which the Government has already 
decided to pass. They may say what they 
please, they may vote as they like, but the 
Act never comes before them until the 
Government has decided to pass it, and pass 
it the Government does. No doubt they may, 
and do at times, get a clause altered here, and 
a clause altered there, but as to any real 
power to influence the action of Government to 
any useful extent, their appointment is a pure 
farce. Wh at we want is a much larger number 
of Indian members, and these not mere nomi¬ 
nees of Government ready to say 14 Bhot 
Accha ” (very good) or jo hookwrn (as you 
order) to whatever any official suggests, but 
the ablest and most independent men in the 
country, who shall be selected by the people 
themselves, and who will speak their minds, 
no matter what any one likes. And this is 
only a small part of business. At present, 
tile Indian members, as I have already said, 
have only*to vote upon new laws which the 
Government have deoided to pass. But we 
want our “ Representatives” to be consulted 
as to all public expenditure, and to have* 
what is called the right of Interpellation,” 
that is the right to ask Government ques¬ 
tions, and to receive full answers thereon, on 
all subjects connected with the administra¬ 
tion. “ Why'is this done ? Why was that; 
not done ? Why is this officer allowed to 
abuse his authority?” and so on. Yon sure¬ 
ly remember Mr. Zabardast; he- was long 1 


before my time. But I have heard all about 
his manner of working the district. 

Rambaksh.— Remember him. Ram Ram", 
ska naan mut lo (don’t mention him), I bear 
his marks now (where I can’t show them to 
you Molvi Sahib) though it is twenty years 
ago. You see his -Lushhur (camp) came to our 
village. That old villain Murtezur Shah 
(whom you, praise be to God, got transported 
four years ago in that torture case) was 
Tahsildar (or revenue head of the Sub¬ 
division.) When the Sahib rode in, about 
ten o’clock, his people complained that there 
was no grass forthe horses. I was standingnear. 
He shouted out“ where is the Tahsildar V* The 
Tahsildar came trembling. “ Protector of the 
poor,” he said, “it is no fault of mine; it is 
these budmashes (bad characters) here, whom I 
instructed to have every requisite and’ who 
assured my people (I was in attendance on 
your honour’s stirrup), that all was ready.” 
“Whq did you make answerable for the grass,” 
said the Collector. “ This man,” said the 
Tahsildar ,, seizing me by the arm ; “ he is the 
mukaddam ” (or head ryot) “ Oh,” said the 
Sahib striking me with his whip “you are the 
son of a pig, the misbegotten (sur ka bacha, 
haramzada). I’ll teach you how to attend to 
orders. Here khlassi (tentr-pitcher) tie him 
up, and give him thirty beats (blows with a 
cane) on his bottom, and lay it well in.” Now 
the Tahsildar had never spoken a word to me 
about the matter; it was the year of the 
drought, and there was not a particle of grass 
in the place; many of our cattle had died, the 
rest had been driven away to the dhak jungle 
beyond Salamabad, where Laik Singh allowed 
them to be grazed. I tried to explain this, 
but the Sahib hit me over the mouth and 
face with his whip, shouting out “ Hold 
your tongue. I’ll teach you, tie him up, tie 
him up, flog his life out,” and I was dragged 
away and flogged till I became insensible. 
It was a month before I could walk. Yes, 
he was a bad one; many Collectors have 
I known—some good, some indifferent, but 
this was the only real devil. 

Molvi Fariduddin.— Yes, and I have 
heard worse things of' him than this; far 
worse. Now do you suppose that if we 
had real Representatives in the local Council, 
that such a Bahadur would have been allowed 
to retain office for a single month? No! his 
misdeeds would have been authoritatively 
forced upon the notice of Government, and 
his career of oppression and violence cut 
short. At it was, some years later. Govern¬ 
ment came to know of some of his misdeeds, 
and he was forced to retire; the Lieutenant- 
Governor indeed, I have heard, wanted to dis¬ 
miss him from the service, (for whatever their 
faults, not one in one hundred- of our higher 
officials would tolerate such conduct), but he 
was highly connected, and the Grovernor-Ge- 
neral thought his forced retirement a suffi¬ 
cient punishment. There are no men quite so 
bad as Mr. Zahardast, I believe, in the 
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-Service, any where now-a-days. But still 
there are in every province many officers who 
do abuse their official powers, and who are 
guilty of most unjustifiable acts of high-hand¬ 
edness and nothing of this kind would be 
possible under that form of “ Representa¬ 
tive Institutions” that we advocate. This 
is only one single branch of the question. In 
all. matters, and in all directions the Govern¬ 
ment would be improved, and the country 
benefited. The great drawback to our pre¬ 
sent form of Government is that our Rulers 
never know the facts, never really understand 
the wishes or the wants of the people ; our 
u Representatives” would supply all this, 
while we should still retain the superior 
knowledge of methods which the Europeans’ 
greater experience in administration has given 
them. Don’t think I am against Europeans; 
I have no greater friend than Mr Sidher; 
what I want is such a change of system, as 
shall prevent the incompetent and ill-disposed 
amongst them from doing harm, shall give 
the good ones a fairer field for the exercise 
of their talents and their virtues, shall utilize 
for the service of the country the abilities 
and local knowledge of our own people, and 
gradually train these up in that work of 
administration, which at present few of them, 
owing to want of experience, would be com¬ 
petent to carry on without some aid from 
Europeans. 

Ra&lbaksll. —Well, Mo hi Sahib, it seems all 
right, but when you talk of picking* out the best 
and wisest men, I don’t seem to see my way. 
For the life of me, I shouldn’t know who to vote 
for. Of course, if there was anything to get by 
it, Rajah Harbansrai would want to be elected 
and we should all be ordered to vote for him. 
Not that I would; but I am sure I don’t know 
whom we in this Tahsil (revenue sub-division) 
could select. 

Molvi Fariduddin. —Now what do you 
think the people of this whole Tahsil would say 
to Kour Dharam Singh? 

Rambaksh .—I forgot. Certainly, every 
man would say he is a wise and good man. 
Yes, I would vote for him—so would the whole 
parganah . Every body wants him for Sarpunch 
(President of the Board of Arbitrators) when¬ 
ever there is any arbitration matter. 

Molvi Pariduddin —And what would 
you say to my Mamun, (maternal uncle), Molvi 
Amanat Ali? Do not the people of Hakikatabad 
all trust him and go to him for advice? For 
30 years he was a leading pleader in this pro¬ 
vince—has any one a bad word to say of him? 

Rambaksh. —I do not myself know him, 
Molvi Sahib, but I have heard only good of him. 
Yes, he would be just the man; how he holds his 
own as elected Chairman of the Municipality ! 
I have heard much good ot him. 


Molvi Pariduddin. —Well, and do you 

not think that if Kour Dharam Sing and Molvi 
Amant Ali and half-a-dozen others equally 
good men, equally well known a„id trusted in 
the neighbourhoods in which they reside, and 
almost equally certain to be chosen, were all to 
meet at the Stuider, (head-quarters of the 
District), that they would be able to pick out 
one man willing and thoroughly fit to speak up 
for the people of this district, and for all of us 
Indians in this part of the country ? Able and 
willing to tell Government the truth (which 
it now never gets) about every thing that 
goes on. about every officer’s conduct, about 
all our troubles and grievances, all our wants 
and wishes ? 

Rambaksh. —No doubt, no doubt, and the 
same would be the case in other districts. But 
if every district sent only one man, there would 
be quite an army; the Government would never 
allow so many; they would he too many for 
them. 

Molvi Pariduddin.— Very likely, at first, 
the Government would not allow so many, 
though we hope to see the day when every 
district shall send at least two men to our local 
“ Parliament” as they call such Councils in 
England; but, to begin with, our fifty odd 
district “Representatives” might meet and 
select from amongst themselves twelve good 
men to “Represent” them all. And Govern¬ 
ment, if it allows the thing at all, must allow 
at least twelve such members in each local 
council, as without at least this number, it 
would be impossible to have any adequate 
“Representation,” such as is required in a 
local council, of all the many interests involved. 
Then, there is the great council, the Viceroy’s 
Council and for this the “ REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVES” in the several Provincial Councils 
would select 2, 3 or 4 of their number, as 
the Government might settle, to “ Represent” 
them and their Province with the Government 
of India. 

Rambaksh. —This would be all very nice, 
Molvi Sahib, ii we could only be sure of getting 
your Mamun Sahib, and Kour Dharam Singh, 
and the other best men chosen. But people 
would consider it an honor to be so chosen, and 
some would fancy to make some profit out of it, 
and those men like Rajah Harbansrai, and worse 
still Sheikh Zalim, have many villages and terns 
of thousands of ryots, and they would be sure to 
order all to vote for them, and though I would 
not, nor would Matadin, the most of them are 
poor men, and they would be obliged to do so. 

Molvi Fariduddin. —Very true, and that 
is why (although we look forward to a 
time, when every honest ryot shall have a 
vote for the Representative, of his Par¬ 
ganah or Tahsil or Tappah *), we do not pro¬ 
pose in the beginning to give the “Franchise,” 
that means the right to vote for Representatives, 


w 


* Differrcnt teritorial sub-divisioiiB. 


* 
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to any of those classes of people who are unable 
to understand wnat a serious business this elec¬ 
tion is, or are liable to be driven to vote 
differently to what they think right. No! 
at first we should give votes to all the 
educated and well-to-do persons, to members 
of all local Boards, and all Municipal Com¬ 
mittees, to the leading men or punch’# of any 
leading classes, or predominant castes, and so 
on. In every Province the arrangements 
will very likely have to be somewhat different, 
and in each district probably some minor 
special rules will he found necessary, but 
these are details which can only be worked 
out when the Government agrees to accept 
the “CONSTITUTIONAL” in lieu of the 
“ DESPOTIC” system. 

K»CUHbaksll.—But I don't think much of 
several of the members of local Board; and 
look at the Choongiwallahs (literally, Octroi 
people, i.e , 9 Municipal Commissioners) of 
Mutteenugger where Ramrattan lies. Why 
two of them are perfect fools, and as for well- 
to-do people, why some of them like Lalla 
Subkhata Ram, are worse than the Police ? 

Molvi Fariduddin. —Certainly, in every 
pod of cotton there are black seeds, and every 
collection of men there some rogues, and a 
good many fools. All five fingers are not 
oqual Panchon ungalyam barahar nehin.) But 
take the upper and middle, fairly educated 
classes, and they contain, you well know, a 
majority of fairly sensible and reasonably 
honest men. And though even in our district 
some one or two bad men and some two or 
three stupids might get selected, the majority 
would be men whom all their neighbours look 
up to, like Hour Dharam Singh, and so the 
one man chosen by these to represent the 
district would be almost sure to be a good 
man. And, again, if by chance one or two, 
say even six, of the districts (though this 
could never really happen) sent up unworthy 
men, what would these be amongst fifty and 
what chance would one of these have of being 
selected by the majority for the Council ? 
No ! even at first starting there would be not 
serious difficulty, and after a very few years, 
every really suitable man would be known not 
only in his own district, but throughout 
the Province, and his private life and public 
acts would be patent to $11. 

Rambakshu— Yes ! I see it is not so diffi¬ 
cult as I thought, and I suppose with such 
councils that, as time went on, the condition 
of the country would improve, and things 
would be done more as Ave like, and we should 
be more comfortable. But please tell mo 
what good this would do us poor men in 
Kambakhtpur ? And this not quite the worst 
of the Rajah Sahib’# villages. Look at those 
miserable folks at Sutynas Kheyra ! What 
could the Council do there ? What could 
they do for Sheikh Zalim's poor folk ? 

Molvi yariduddin. —Surely you do not 

suppose that such disgraceful mismanage¬ 


ment, such shameless oppression and roguery, 
as characterize the dealings of these two 
persons could go on long unchecked under 
our neAv system? No ! one or more of the 
Representatives would get up in Council, and 
call the attention of Government to the 
lamentable state of affairs existing in nearly 
100 villages in this district. They would 
state a series of cases, they would give all 
the facts, and they would demand an enquiry. 
All this would be reported in the akhbars 
(Press), public opinion would be roused 
againstthe incapacity in the one case, the 
Avickedness in the other, that was blighting 
the lives of tens of thousands of poor honest 
souls. Their own kith and kin would fight 
shy of them, they would be made by social 
pressure to turn over a new leaf, and besides 
this, Avith full facts authoritatively laid before 
them, the Government v:ould enquire, and 
indirectly add their pressure to that of the 
community, even if they did not find that 
they could take legal action, which in the 
Sheikh's case I am pretty sure they could. 
And mind you, that the Government want# 
to prevent evils of this kind—it really does 
wish yoti all to be as happy and com¬ 
fortable as possible; it is its misfortune 
that under its existing Despotic” system, it 
never knows what is going on, or Avhat ought 
to be done to attain what it wishes, but 
ignorant alike of us and our customs and ways, 
blunders on trying to do ns good, but, not 
unfrequently, doing us harm instead. 

But don't you run away with the idea that 
when we get “ Representation” all injustice 
and oppression, all poverty and distress, are 
to cease. This it can never do, unless and 
until all men are good and kind and wise, and 
that won't be in our time. Mukkadamji. All 
we can promise is that the amount of these 
afflictions will be greatly diminished, and a 
very great check imposed on the evil omissions 
or deeds of men like the Rajah Sahib aud 
the Sheikh. 

Rambaksh.—Oh, I understand that. I 
know that some will be in trouble as long as 
the Avorld lasts, but there is too much trouble 
now, and I can quite perceive that Avith a 
bandobast (arrangement) such as you propose, 
the state of affairs would become a good deal 
pleasanter. But ah ! Molvi Sahib , there is one 
thing worse than the Rajah Sahib , one thing 
as bad as the Sheikh , as bad as death, and that 
is the Police, and Avhat can your new bandoba#t 
do where that is concerned ? No ! Parmeshar, 
the Dmnity in heaven, has created the tigers 
to prey upon the deer, and our Government, 
on earth, has created the Police to prey upon us. 

Molvi Faridnddin.— What can our new 

system do with the Police? Why reform it; 
change it from a curse into a blessing. Truly, 
Rambaksh, you have hit upon one of those 
national curses, for the reform of which, above 
all things, “ Representative Institutions” 
are essential. You hear much talk about this 
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matter of police; people talk of it as if it were 
a great difficulty, hut really it is the simplest 
matter in the world; no doubt the police are 
a curse, but there are just two simple reasons 
for this. The first is that the police are much 
more numerous than is necessary, and are not 
nearly well enough paid. And the second 
grows partly out of this, and partly out of the 
ignorance of European officers. The police 
work as enemies of the whole community, 
instead of as friends ; and why ? First, because 
being so ill-paid, they are driven to extort 
money and take bribes, and to assume a bully¬ 
ing attitude towards every one to frighten them 
into gi ving, and this naturally makes the whole 
community dislike and fear them. And, 
secondly, because these European officers, men, 
as a rule, of very moderate capacities, dealing, 
practically, only with the dregs of the 
population, think we are all thieves and 
scoundrels, and deal with us accordingly, and 
either hate or despise us. I have known many 
Superintendents of Police, but only one who 
had not an unreasonably bad opinion of the 
Indian community. They, as a rule, look all 
as criminals not yet caught,as enemies to be 
fought with, as beasts to be kept unde/, and the 
only persons they show the least favour to are 
miserable toadies who poison their minds with 
lies about all their neighbours It is not 
these poor Superintendents' fault so much, it 
is their misfortune. Very hard : many of them 
work, but it is all in the wrong way, and 
generally does more harm than good. Mighty 
careful are they about accoutrements and 
arms and drill, and all kinds of outside polish 
(numaih) hut does one of them try to raise 
the moral tone of his men, to persuade them 
to be good, true, and just in all their dealings, 
to lead them to be kind and conciliatory to 
all people, to impress upon them that the 
only chance for real success lies in their 
having the whole of the non-criminal classes, 
the great bulk of the population in fact, 
with them as friends ? No, not one that I 
have ever seen or heard of; on the contrary, 
so far as their teachings go, whether by 
precept or example, they, lead the police, 
already hated by all respectable people for 
their misdeeds, to look on the whole 
community as their natural antagonists. The 
whole question of police reform lies in these 
two simple matters. The Government don't 
understand it, nor will it be possible to 
make them realize it until every council 
chamber contains a large admixture of 
independent “ Representative " Indians, but 
believe me that within five-years of our se¬ 
curing this, the police force of the country 
would have been entirely reformed, and 
would have begun to be regarded by the 
country as their natural protectors and 
champions. 

KambakiSh. —Ah ! Molvi Sahib , what a 
thing is learning; rightly do folks say, bidya 
bari chiz hai; all this, now you explain it, is 


simple and certain, but it would never have 
occurred to me. Now I know something 
about it, I am all for “ Representation." 
"Representative Institution" he jay* I say. 
But Oh ! Molvi Sahib , you are like one who 
holds aloft, out of reach, a cup of delicious 
water to one parched with thirst, and fainting 
for a draught. I see how good a thing it 
would be. I think if we could get it, that the 
country might, in time, almost be happy again, 
as in the old days when I was a boy. But 
how is it possible to bring about this good 
things? Alas! we are poor men, and we cannot 
help, but you are so clever and so wise, 
perhaps yon and others like you can manage 
it. Oh ! pray try and we will all bless you, 
and pray for. 

Molvi rariduddin.— No, Rambaksh, I 
and other educated men are doing our best, 
but with very little results. It is your sup¬ 
port, and that of others like you, that is 
necessary, if we are to succeed. 

Rambaksh. —Our help. What can we 
feeble beings do? Who cares for us? Don't 
you remember the saying, Ghure pai sowen, 
mahalonhe subne demen ? (They sleep on 
dung hills and dream of palaces.) 

Molvi Fariduddin.— That is a large 
bundle of Urher stalks that you have here tied 
up; it must be very heavy and strong; do you 
think you could break it over your knee? 

Rambaksh. —Break it over my knee? No! 
nor could the Rajah Sahib’s hathi, (elephant); 
let him try ever so ! But what do you 
mean? 

Molvi Faridtlddin. —But I can; see ! I 

pull out one stem, and thus I break it easily 
over my knee; and now another, and now a 
third and a fourth. See ! in about ten minutes, 
though I don't want to spoil your bundle, 

I could break the whole. Nothing can be 
weaker or feebler than each single stem, yet 
see how very strong they become when handed 
together, each supporting and strengthening 
the other ! Let that teach you, that weak and 
feeble as you and your fellows are, if once you 
all unite in good earnest in a good cause, you 
will be so powerful that no Rajah Sahib 9 s 
hathi can break you. (Sat punch hi lahri , eh jani 
ha bojh.) « ___r_ 


Rambaksh. —But surely you don't want us 
to join together and fight with Sirkar. If we 
killed all the Europeans how should we get 
along ? All would be anarchy (ghader), as I 
remember when I was young. You cannot 
mean this. * 

Molvi Faridtlddin, —God for bid! This 
would be a sin. *Why should we kill the poor 
Europeans? Many of them are really good men, 
most of them mean at any rate to do right. They 
are ignorant no doubt of the rights of most 
matters concerning you ; they blunder, they 


* May it triumph, or be victorious. 
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cause us misery, but they do it frpm igno¬ 
rance—from an ignorance unavoidable under 
the system which they work on, and 
which, even did they wish it, they could not 
change without our help. Besides, though 
we of the new generation are growing up able 
to assist them and do much for the country, 
the whole of us put together have not yet 
sufficient experience and self-reliance to manage 
the administration entirely without their help. 
Kill the Europeans ? No, Rambaksh, let ms 
say, rather, God bless all of them (and there 
are many such), who feel kindly towards us 
in their hearts, and according to their lights 
mean well towards us, and God forgive those 
amongst them (and let us hope they are not 
many) who dislike and despise u#, and care 
nothing what becomes of 

Xtombafcsh.—That is very good Molvi 
Sahib; you are a true Bishi but what then do 
you mean? 

Molvi Farlduadin.— It is growing late, 
and I must be going; but I will try, briefly, to 
explain this. Although the Government of our 
coutry is Despotic, the Government of England 
Constitutional, and there every respectable 
man, even the cultivators and artisans, have 
the Franchise (power to vote for Represen¬ 
tatives, you remember); and the people dislike 
Despotism, and they only allow it to continue 
here, because they do not understand how 
this country has changed during the last 25 
years (owing mainly to the education, and 
railroads, and post offices, and the like that 
they have given us), and believe us still to be 
children who must be managed, as a father 
manages young children, by orders, or in other 
words u Despotically.” But if we could once 
make the English Nation at home (who have 
none of the prejudices on these matters that 
Europeans who have lived long out here so 
often insensibly contract) that we are no 
longer all of us children; that, thanks to 
their education, numbers of us now are quite 
fitted by our superior local knowledge, not only 
to fill a great majority of the posts now held 
by Europeans, and discharge the duties 
thereof far more satisfactorily than these by 
reason of being foreigners possibly can, but 
even to instruct and advise in most matters 
of domestic administration, they would at once 
through their “ Representatives” insist upon 
our association in the work of governing the 
country on a much larger scale than at present 
and on the concession to us of some form of 
f ‘ Representative Institutions.” To many of 
the best and highest of them the fact that the 
Government of India is still what they so 
greatly dislike, via, “Despotic,” is a source of 
real regret, and they would gladly accept any 
reasonable evidence that the continuance of 
such a system was no longer necessary. 
Besides this, even those who are less liberal 
and less-high minded are sensible. Practical 
common sense is the leading characteristic of 
the British nation, they know perfectly well 
that it is better to rule a contented, than 
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discontented people, and one of their own holy 
texts says that a dinner of herbs where peace is, 
is better than the grandest banquet where 
there is strife; and if once they saw us 
all, high and low, banded together and 
determined to obtain these Representative 
Institutions,” then they have too much 
common sense not to allow us to have them. 
Now, perhaps you understand what I meant 
by that bundle of Urher stalks, viz,, that 
Union is Strength . . - 

Hambaksll-~Well, Molvi Sahib , 1 am 
with you altogether, but what must we do, 
and what are you learned gentlemen doing? 

Molvi Fariduddin*—The first thing to 
be done is to make all the more intelligent 
of your fellows understand all I have 
explained to you to-day. Let these again 
teach it to all their friends, and these again 
to others, till there is not a sensible man in 
the whole district who does not understand 
the rights of the case, and does not really 
from conviction, desire “Representative 
Institutions.” Other friends are telling the 
ryots, the shop-keepers, the artizans, these 
same things in other districts, and if you 
all bear in mind that this is a matter in 
which you all, high and low, rich and poor, 
are in one way or another, personally inter¬ 
ested, it will not be long before the country, 
as one man, is united in real truth, in their 
desire for this great reform. 

llaiuba&sil.—I see this, and I will do 
what I can. I will explain it every night on 
the chopal till every one who has any head 
apd the headless people will do wh&t we tell 
them knows it as well as I do, and if some 
one will put it into a little book, I will make 
the children read it in the school. Do not 
fear that in this neighbourhood we shall not 
be all crying very soor« for “ Representative 
Institutions.” But what then, and what are 
you doing. 

Molvi Fariduddin.—I am founding at 
Hakikatabad a political association, and later 
you and other head ryots, who have brains 
and honesty, and are not what that Chota 
Sahib thought you mere cattle, must join it. 
This Association will be a branch of the 
large Association at the capital, and will work 
with it. Then in this district in any place 
where there are many intelligent ryots like 
yourself, or clever shop-keepers or artizans, 
these smaller branches must be formed to 
work in concert with our Hakikatabad 
Association. 

Now the object of this system of associations 
which will soon have spread into every 
Pctrganah Tahsil, will be two-fold. First, to 
teach the people what I have this day been 
teaching you, and give them rational ideas of 
j tfyeir duties as free citizens; and, secondly, 

| having brought about a national agreement on 
{ these matters, to make it clear, both to the 
j Government here and the English Nation, 
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what that agreement and determination is, to 
which we have come. For both purposes a 
good deal of money is required. We have to 
print, publish, and distribute books and papers. 
You want some one to write a little book about 
these matters I have been talking about? Well, 
ff such a book be written, we should want at 
least five thousand copies for this district only; 
for there must be at least one copy for every 
village and hamlet, and in the larger places, 
there should be 2, 3,5,10, 20 copies, according 
to the size of the place, and that costs money; 
and this is only one thing and constantly 
matters arise about which it is necessary to 
circul ate information. And then we must keep 
up communication with each other—you in the 
Mofussil branches with us at the Sudde'r 
Station, and we with other district associations 
and the head-quarters, and the books and 
pamphlets a.nd papers I have referred to have 
to be sent about, and to a great extent by 
post, and this costs a great deal in postage. 
And then in connection with other associations, 
We have to prepare memorials setting forth 
our views and wishes, and wS send people to 
considerable distances to present these to 
the Viceroy ot to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and speak on our behalf. And again, we 
have the National Congress, which meets 
yearly, and to which every district ought to 
send at least one “ representative,” and it 
sometimes happens that the very man we 
know to be specially fitted for either task can¬ 
not, unaided, bear the expense of the long 
journey. And then, if the truths I harvo been 
trying to impress upon your mind are to be 
imprinted, within any reasonable period on the 
rob.fis, of the entire population, merely distri- 
l;>uting the books will not do. We must have 
earnest and clever men to go round from 
village to village, and expound to them and 
though some of as, whenever they have lei- 
sure, do this, such work is intermittent and we 
want men who will do nothing else but keep at 
it every day and all day, and though such men 
may do it for the love of their country, still 
they must live; and it is not amongst the rich 
and happy that we can usually look for such, 
but rather amongst those who are poor, and 
havesuffered, and can. tkerefore feel tor all the 
suffering so rife amongst us; and for such, of 
course, we have to provide the necessary 
funds. And then were the work of association 
develops, it becomes necessary to have a paid 
Secretary to manage the clerical business. 
None of these are large sums, but still m tne 
aggregate a good deal of money is indispen¬ 
sable to successful work, even of that kind of 
work which may be called purely provincial. 
But then again in conjunction with other 
Associations and Leagues, we have national 
work. We haye to get some of our appeals 
printed and largely circulated m England, 
circulated not by the hundred, hut by the 
hundred thousand. And again it if* absolutely 
essential that we should select able and 
earubst men, like the Delegates .we sent not 
long ago to England, and sent them to Eng¬ 


land not for a week or two, bub for a year at 
a time at least, to go round the country to all 
the large towns and- cities, and attend Public? 
Meetings and speak to them, explaining 
our grievances, and the remedies we desire 
to see applied and generally to educate* 
Public Opinion there as to the true 
state of affairs here, and gradually force home 
upon the minds of the people the conviction 
that we here have now really made up our 
minds as a nation that we do- want 
« Eepres®ntatwe Institutions. Moreover it 
is equally necessary that some of our country¬ 
men should obtain seats in “ -Parliament, so 
as to be in a position to advocate authoritatively' 
our country's cause, and to insist on a hearing 
for our complaints and memorials. And all 
these tliingrs will cost a very great deal of 
money, and though other Associations will 
pay most of this, we too ought to give our 
share. So you see the old saying that 
“ money is the sinews of war” is true even 
of this blood-less campaign against u Despotic 
Institutions” that we are undertaking, and 
money and a good deal of money, we must 
have. 

tfcambaksh. —And how is it to be got? Of 
course, there are plenty of rich men who think 
nothing of giving Rs. i0,000 to repair some old 
tank that nobody wants, or even to build a 
Racket Court for the Sahiblog, so as carry 
favour with these, and peikapsget their names 
published in the Gazette . But we shan't get 
any thing from them, for, say what you like, 
Molvi Sahid, the officials won't like all this. 
I don't say Mr. Sidher, but where is there* 
another like him? But what will the Joint 
Sahib, Mr Oonehanak say , and what will Mr. 
Bahadur, the Judge Sahib , think of it all? No, 
you won*t get much from the rich, and the- 
poor have next to nothing to give, and so, I 
fear, you will not get that good deal of money 
you say you must have- 

molvi raridufidin.— Well as to some' 
of the wealthy, the mean selfish time¬ 
servers, whose only thought is for them¬ 
selves, and who care nothing for their 
country arid countrymen, a base herd, but,, 
thank Heaven, not a large one, we shall, of 
course, get nothing from them- But there are,, 
despite these miserable exceptions,a great 
many good men, amongst the well-to-do and 
wealthy who have helped us and who will 
help us. No doubt, not a few of these consider 
it inexpedient to join us openly; some think 
they can do better for us and the country by 
maintaining friendly relations with the officials 
however prejudiced and narrow-minded 
these may be, by humouring their prejudices 
and affecting to take no great interest in our 
movement; some again are really afraid of 
giving offence or of the consequences of this. 
Well, they give privately; they wish to aid 
the cause and do so, and we take care that no 
one knows it at present, and that they get into, 
no trouble about it. But the time will come 
when the battle has been won, when they will 
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be proud enough to have their names 
published as early benefactors of the scheme. 

Xbambaksll,"—But will these private dona¬ 
tions suffice for your needs ? I can hardly 
think so. 

Dffolvi pariduddin.—Certainly not, and 
our main dependence is on you and your 
fellows; on the masses. There are twelve 
lakhs of people in this district, and if only two 
lakhs out of these gave us each four annas, 
on an average, during the year, that would 
yield us Rs. 50,000 a year, for more than we 
could, now-a-days, require. And you see, 
what we think is this; that wherever there 
are good man like yourself who have got the 
people interested in the matter, they might at 
the Dusebra, and the Hollee, collect a pice 
or two from each villager for the Association. 
A nd then at marriages, the man who is going 
to spend Rs.20 might resolve to spend only 
19 and send in one rupee to the Association. 
And the tradespeople and the money-dealers, 
when they make up their accounts yearly, 
might resolve to set aside a cowrie in the 
rupee for this work, just as they now set 
aside a great deal more for other public and 
sacred purposes. After all, what purpose car. 
be more of a public one, what more sacred, 
than this which promises to bring about relief 
and comfort to all classes throughout the 
Empire ? Every ryot may give only a pais, but 
as we say phui, phui Icarke, talao bharta hei. 
(Many a mickle make a muckle). 

Rambaksh.—That is a capital plan, and I 
promise you that you shall have something 
even from Kambakht-pur at the next Dusehra, 
and from this day forward, be sure that all 
the little in my power shall be done to ad¬ 
vance this good object. And now you are 
going, Molvi Sahib, please take this Rs. 4-12 


f owe you for stamps and fees in that case you 
won for me. It ought to be far more for all 
the trouble you took, but that was what you 
said in your Rooqua (note), 

Molvi Fariduddiu—Oh! I make those 

who can afford it pay; we’ve all got to live. 
Thanks! Nov/you owe me nothing, and now 
I shall enrol you as a Member of our Associa¬ 
tion and pay in this money in your name to 
our slender treasury One word more, old 
friend. You said I was a true Rishi. I 
hope, a good Mahomodan, I am in no way 
behind a true Brahmin or a true Christian 
in my love of all that is good, and my 
desire to be of service to my fellow-men, 
Trouble yourself little about what men call 
themselves, whether Hindu, Moslem or 
Christian. Look to what they are, and if 
good, remember that though they may 
wear different liveries, they are all humble 
servants of the one lord. And may I say fchir* 
more— “Representative Institutions” we 
shall get, but if we are to get all the good 
that is possible out of these, we must not only 
induce others to do justice to us, but we must 
do justice to ourselves. It is not merely by 
political enfranchisement that a people rises ; 
they must grow in goodness as they grow in 
power, or evil will come of it, and while we band 
together to struggle against “Despotic Insti¬ 
tutions,” we must each and all in our inmost 
hearts ressolve, and keep that resolve, to live 
henceforth better lives, to love our fellow-men 
more, and gradually sink the all-absorbing 
interest in our own selfish cares, in a wider 
and nobler interest, in the welfare and the 
progress of our country and our fellow?* 
countrymen. Suphal kajtal sudh kuo la or 
hur ke het, (Blessed are the earnings of thm 
virtuous which go to the service of Grod). 
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RESOLUTIONS passed at the Second Indian National Congress, composed of Representatives 
from Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Poona, Allahabad, Lahore, Lucknow, Agra, Benares, Ahme- 
dabad, Kurrachee, Surat, Veerumgaum, Ganjam, Masulipatam, Chingleput, Tanjore, Corn- 
baconum, Madura, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, Cudddpah, Anantapoor, Bellary, and Umballa, 
held in Calcutta, on the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th December, 1886. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

t.-Propcsed by Mr. EahimoUilla Sn-yani, (Sambay) ; seconded by Lala Muriidhnr, ( Amlula) , supported by Mr G Subratamia Irer 

. of **-•U part. otZu, do L-V«&tTdK2S’ 

cen- 


loyal congratulations to Her Most Gracions Majesty, the" Queen-Emprew,' oiTthe" aOTroacVtag“comifletTou oftta fimfalf 

^grearLtoTC^.” 6Qt Sl0ri °“ “*•^ ^ many * “*”* m0 ™> 

tI.-Proposed by Mr. Dinshaw Kdulji Watcbft, (Bombay ); Seconded by the Hon’ble S. Snbramania Iyer, (Madron ), supported by Pandi 
Pranath (Wee.) : and carried by a very large majority: “That this Congress regards with the deepest s~lfv and 

*■*—• *» *- « - *• -tCSSSpSSS 

b y & ft i Kunja Lall Banerjee Bahadur, ( Calcutta) : seconded bv Mr P Ramri».h Nuvnrin rnr,j \ , . 

cial Legi8lative Council9 - tUer,3i “ 9U “ l - have now beoomc iTSST«2S31 

IV.-Proposed ^urendranath Banerjee, (CW«tt.i) j seconded by Mr. N. G. Chandaearkar, (Bombay) , supported by Mr Slmr- 

toidm, (Behar) f and earned without a dissentient voice : “ That this Congress is of opinion that. In giving practical effect to tMs 
essential reform, regard should bo had (subject to such modifications as, on a more detailed examination of the m esl on mas 
commend themselves to the Government) to the principles embodied in the following tentative suggestions 

(l.) --The number of persons composing the Legislative Councils, both Provincial and of the Governor-General, to be materially increas¬ 
ed. Not less than one-half the Members of such enlarged Councils to be elected. Not more than one-fourth to be officials bavin* 
seats ex-qfficio m such. GouncUs, and not more than one-fourth to be Members, official or non-official, nominated by Government! 

(2.)—The right to elect members to the Provincial Councils to be conferred only on those classes and members of the community primd 
Mio capable of exercising it wisely and independently. In Bengal and Bombay the Councillors may be elected by the members 
of Municipalities, District Boards, Chambers of Commerce and the Universities, or an electorate may be constituted of all persons 
possessing such qualifications, educational and pecuniary, as may be deemed necessary. In Madras, the Councillors may be 
elected either by District Boards, Municipalities, Chambers of Commerce and the University, or by Electoral colleges, composed 
of members partly elected by these bodies and partly nominated by Government. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh and 
m the Punjab, Councillors may be elected by an Electoral College, composed of members elected by Municipal and District Boards 
and nominated, to an extent not exceeding one-sixth of the total number, by Government, it being understood that the same 
elective system now m force, where Municipal Boards are concerned will bo applied to District Boards, and the right of electing 
members to these latter extended to the cultivating class. But whatever system bo adopted (and the details must be worked n„? 
represented^ 01 GaC ^ proviuce) care mu8t 150 taken that all sections of the community, and all great interests ; are adequately 

(3.) The elected Members of the Connell of the Governor-Genoral for making Laws, to be elected by the elected Members of the seve",. i 
Provincial Councils. » u* mo several 

(4.)—No elected or nominated Member of any Council, to receive any salary or remuneration in virtue of such membership but anv such 
Member, already in receipt of any Government salary or allowance, to Continue to draw the same unchanged during membership 
and all Members to be entitled to be reimbursed any expenses incurred in travelling in connection with their membership 

(5.) All persons, resident in India, to be eligible for seats in Council, whether as electees or nominees without distinction of race crenri 
caste or colour. * ’ 

(6.)—All legislative measures and all financial questions, including all Budgets, whether these involve hew or enhanced taxation or not 
tcTbe necessarily submitted to, and dealt with, by these Councils. In the case of all other branches of the administration anv 
Member to be at liberty, after due notice, to put any question he sees fit to the ex-o/floio Members (or such one of these as mav be 
specially charged with the supervision of the particular branch concerned) and to be entitled (except as hereinafter provided) 
to receive a reply to his question, together with copies of any papers requisite for the thorough comprehension of the subiect . 
and on this reply, the Council to be at liberty to consider and discuss the question and record thereon such resolution as mav 
appear fitting to the majority. Provided that, if the subject, in regard to which the inquiry is made, involves matters of Foreign 
poncy, Military dispositions or strategy, or is otherwise of such a nature that, in tbe opinion of the Executive, the Publio interest 
would bo materially imperilled by the communication of the information asked for, it shall be competent for them to instruct the 
ex-qffivio Members, or one of them, to reply accordingly and decline to furnish the information asked for. 

(7.)—The Executive Government shall possess the power of overruling the decision arrived at by the majority of the Council ineverv 
casein which, m its opinion, the public interests would suffer by the acceptance of such decision ; but whenever this power L 
exercised, a full exposition of the grounds on which this has been considered necessary, shall be published within one month and 
in the case of local Governments, they shall report tho circumstances and explain their action to the Government of India and 
m the case of this latter, it shall report and oxplain to the Secretary of State ; and in any such case ou a representation made 

8ecretar ? of 8tateb y the overruled majority, it shall be competent to the Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons (recommended m the 3rd Resolution of last year’s Congress, which this present GourZ 
has affirmed) to consider the matter, and call for any, and all, papers or information, and hear any person!! ox?behalf o? «uch 
majonty or otherwise, and thereafter, if needful, report thereon to the full House. L i 

V.—Proposed by Mr. N.N. Gupta, {Karachi ); seconded by Mr. M. B. Namjoshi, (Poona) j supported by Kumar Binay Krishna (Cal. 
?“* .). ; aiU J earned unanimously : That this Congress do invito all Public Bodies and all Associations throughout the Country 
humbly and earnestly, to entreat His Excellency the Viceroy to obtain the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of Sta te for India 
a C f °^ m J s810n » to enquire exhaustively into the best method of introducing such a tentative form of Bepre! 
sentafcive Institutions into India, as has been indicated in Resolutions III of the past, and IV of the present year’s Congress ? 

tCalm ll a) i"** **■ »«**>***“ S. Agnihotri 


*Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji, (Bombay). 

„ 8. Subramania lver, (Madrat), 

„ Peary Mohan Mookerjeo, (Calcutta). 
Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, (Madras), 

Babu Matilal Ghose, (Calcutta). 

Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee, (Calcutta), 

„ Gangapershad Varum, (Lucknow), 

„ Ramkali Chaudhuri, (JBenaret). 


Mr. Guru Prasad Sen, (Putn 
Pandit Prannath, (Lucknow). 

Munshi Kaehipershad, ( Allahabad ). 

Nawab Koza Ali Khan, (Lucknow). 

Mr* Hamid Ali, (Lucknow). 

Lala. Kanhyalai, (Amrit$ar), > 

Rao Sahib Gungadhar Rao Madbaw Chitnavis, (Naypur). 
Mr. Rahimatulla M, Sayam, (Bombay), 


(Lahore ) ; and carried 
unanimously : “ That 
a Committee, composed 
of the gentlemen named 
in the margin,* be ap¬ 
pointed to consider the 
Public Service Question 
and report thereon to 
this Congress, 


V 


y) 




Sadho Lai, (Benare*) ; and carried by a very large majority t “ That, in the opinion of this Congress, the ^novation made m 
1872, in the system of trial by jury, depriving the verdicts of juries of all finality, ha3 proved injurious to the Country, and that 
the powers then, for the first time, vested in Session Judges and High Courts, of setting aside verdicts of acquittal, should bo 




VXI.-Proposod by Mr. Surendmuith Barmerjee, Calcutta); seconded by the Hon’ble S. Snbramania Iyer. (Madras)'; and carried unani. 
mously i “ That this Congress approves and adopts tho report,* submitted by the Committee appointed by Resolution VI,” 

VIII.—Proposed by Mr. 8. A. Saminada Iyer, ( Tanjorc ); seconded by Mr. H. H. Dhruva, {Surat) ; supported by Dr. Trail okyanath 
Miltra, {Calcutta), and carried unanimously : “ That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now arrived when the sys¬ 
tem of trial by jury may be safely extended into many parts of the Country, whore it is not at present in force.” 


the powers 
at once withdrawn.” 

X —Proposed by Mr. Mano Mohan Ghoao, Calcutta); seconded by Mr. T. Chidambara Row, (Bellary) ; supported by Khajeh Abdul 

Aleem, {Dacca), and carried unanimously : “ That, in the opinion of this Congress, a provision, similar to that contained in the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act of England (under which accused personam serious cases have the option of demanding a committal 
to the Sessions Court), should be introduced into the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, enabling accused persons, in warrant 
eases, to demand that, instead of being tried by the Magistrate, they be committed to the Court of Sessions.” 

XI —Proposed by Mr. Daji Abaji Khare, ( Bombay ); seconded by Munshi Kashipershad, (Allahabad) ; supported by Mr. Sri Ram, 

(Lucknow), and carried unanimously : “ That this Congress do place on record an expression of the universal conviction, that a 
complete separation of executive and judicial functions (such that in no case the two functions shall be combined in the same 
officer) has become an urgent necessity, and that, in its opinion, it behoves the Government to effect this separation without fur¬ 
ther delay, even though this should, in some Provinces, involve Borne extra expenditure.” 

XII —Proposed by Rajah Rampal Singh, {Oudh ); seconded by Mr. R. D. Mehta, ( Calcutta ); and carried by acclamation : " That in view 

to the unsettled state of public affairs in Europe, and the immense assistance that the people of this country, if duly prepared 
therefor, is capable of rendering to Great Britain, in the-event of any serious complications arising, this Congress do earnestly 
appeal to the Government to authorize (under such rules and restrictions, as may to it seem fitting,) a system of Volunteering 
for the Indian inhabitants of the country, such as may qualify them to support the Government, effectively, in any crisis.” 

XIII—Proposed by Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, (Calcutta) ; seconded by Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar, (Bombay)*, and carried unanimously 
‘«That Standing Congress Committees bo constituted at all important centres.” 

XIV —Proposed by Mr. A. 0. Hume, (Banjul) ; seconded by the Hon’ble S. Subramanift Iyer, (Madrae) ; and carried by acclamation : 
“ That the Third Indian National Congress assemble at Madras, on the 27th of December, 1887. 

xv _t> ro posed by Mr, Rangiah Naidu, (Madras) ; and seconded by Mr. Sorabjee Pramjee Patel, (Bombay) j and carried unanimously 1 
* ‘‘That conies of these Resolutions be forwarded to His Excellency the Viceroy-in-Councii, with the humble request, that he will 
cause the 1st Resolution to be submitted in due course to Her Majesty tho Queen-Empress, that he will cause all the Resolutions 
to be laid before Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, and fcbat he himself will be graciously pleased, in consultation with 
his colleagues, to accord them his best consideration.” 

fSigned; DADABHAI NAOROJI, 

President of the Second Indian National Congress. 


These Resolutions of the SeCOIld Congress were very fully considered and discussed during the year 
1880, and were unanimously approved and ratified by almost every Political Association (more than one 
hundred in number) in the Empire , and by Public Meetings at nearly every town in India, so that it is 
not unreasonable to assume now, that they faithfully represent the views of the great bulk of the intelli¬ 
gent classes in British India), __ 

" * REPORT. 

We the Members of the Committee appointed by the Congress to submit a statement in connection with the Public Service Ques¬ 
tion have the honour to report that the following resolutions were unanimously adopted byus at a meeting held yesterday ;~ 

‘ i_ That the onen Competitive Examination be held simultaneously, both in India and m England. 

’iJbat tho simultaneous examinations thus hold be equally open to all classes ol Her Majesty’s subjects. 

3.-That the classified list be prepared according to merit. 4 , , , 

4 -That the Congress express the hope that the Civil Service Commissioners will give fair consideration to Sanskrit and Arabic 

among eligible for admission to the open Competitive Examination be not less than 19, or, as recommended 

by Sir being granted, the Statutory Civil Service bo closed for first appointments. 

7 —That the appointments in tho Statutory Civil Serv ice, under the existing rules, be still left open to the Members of the I 7 n- 
‘ A 5,^.1 to professional men of proved merit and ability, 

covenanted Service, an P reauirinfr educational qualifications, other than covenanted first appointments, be filled by Compete 
live WMttonfhcldtaS different Provinces, and open in each Province to such natural-born subject* o t Her Majesty only, as are 

reeiflent TO^B«Mluti 0 M, it is hoped, cover the main principles which underlie the natations set by tbe Public Service Commission. For 
. more detailed consideration there was no time. w 

a moie aetaue (Signed) DADABHAI NAOSOJI, 

President of the Committee . 

80f* Dtcmber, lSSfn 







